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The following papers complete my review of the records of this 
district from 1777 to 1832* The latter year has been chosen as a fit 
period at which to bring these notes to an end, because at that time 
there occurred a change in the administrative machinery of the district. 
HitJierto there had been two officers in charge of the district ; one as 
Judge and Magistrate, and a second as Collector. From 1832 the 
offices of J udge and Magistrate were separated, and a third officer was 
appointed Magistrate. Moreover, the records had lost then much of the 
interest which attaches to those of the earlier years, and matters had 
settled down into the monotonous official routine characteristic of the 
-present time, always excepting a famine year. In the years from 1790 
onwards, wo have the history of the rise of the police force and its hard 
fight with rampant crime, the introduction and successive improvements 
in the excise system, ^and the commencement of an extensive indigo 
industry. Amongst the extracts from the records will bo found some 
valuable reports on the condition of the people by successive Magistrates. 
Those of Mr. Sisson, Magistrate in 1814, attracted special attention at 
tlietime. Tliey were praised, printed, and ignored: and his report on the 
condition of the lyots is well worth studying now that the rent question 
has been reopened, ftnd a cry, half inarticulate, but from many millions 
of voices, has been raised for a rover;sion to the fixity of tenure and 
fixity of rent w^hich lie at the basis of the Itegulations of 1793. It 
should bo observed that Mr. Sisson anticipated the fall in the value of 
silver and proposed arrangements for the periodical resettlement of 
rents accordingly. I liave not been able to make much use of the 
printed results of Dr. Buchanan’s survey of 1809 for two reasons, 
llis exhaustive accounts of the topographical features of the country 
and of the habits of the people could not satisfactorily bo dealt with in 
the course of a series of papers of the nature of those following ; and 
again, owing to the fact that the book was edited for the English public, 
much valuable information has been loft out which miglit have aiforded 
some data for comparison, to wit, a w'holo chapter on agricultural 
products, a list of Koch words, &c., &c. Buchanan is now scarce, and 
well deserves to bo re-edited ; and if this were done from the original 
papers, district by district separately, with copious annotations, 
comparing the results with those derived from information of the 
present day, a most valuable scries of volumes would be obtained. 


Rungpoke, 
December 1875. 


E. G. GL.VZ1EE. 
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THE RUJSGPORE RECORDS. 


I. — The Police and Crime, 

The formation of the police force took its rise from the abolition 
of the aayeVy that is, from the time when market-dues and other miscel- 
laueaus revenue assets were excluded from the zemindar’s collections. 
The landholders had hitherto kept at the diiferent market-places 
throughout the country agents to collect these taxes, who at the same 
time protected the public frequenting the markets ; but when it was no 
longer legal to make the collections the zemindars’ servants left their 
posts, and there was an urgent call for protection on the part of the 
traders. In 1790 the Magistrate, in anticipation of the orders of 
Government, made some arrangements at the principal marts for the 
retention of a market poliiie, and the merchants readily agreed to assess 
on themselves a lax for the purpose of paying for it. This system was 
then extended throughout the district but proved ineffectual, because 
the greater number of the smaller market-places were mere open spaces 
under sliudy trees where the villagers met twice a week for b<arter and 
gossyj, and there were no settled traders or shopkeepers on whom a 
tax could be levied. It became evident, too, that a more system atio 
plan of police was required, which would not only protect markets, but 
extend its shield over the whole country. Up to this time the 
zemindars had been responsible for the internal police of the 
country, and the Collector kept up a semi-military force of 
burkiindazes to guard the public buildings and act against large 
bodies of raiders, rioters, and gangs of dacoits. This state of chronic 
petty warfare, however, was only adapted for unsettled times; and when 
in 1793 everything was settled according to the latest theories and with 
the best intentions, ono of tho splendid but utopian series of regu- 
lations of that year — splendid in tho grasp of subject, utopian in the 
expectation of tho results to follow from tljoir promulgation — directed 
tho establishment of a regular system of police. 

The district was atjcordingly divided into thana jurisdictions, 
wliioh have remained very little altered to the present day, and the cost, 
it was proposed, should he levied from the trading classes. But this 
was found to be too heavy and unfair a burden (in this district the 
amount assessed was over Rs. 25,000), and in 1797 th^s charge was 
transferred to the general revenues. The new system was not viewed 
with favour by the Magistrate, Mr. Wordsworth, and six years after its 
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institution he reported it a failure, on the grounds that the police juris- 
dictions were too extensive, and that the officers were inefficient ; and 
again, in 1803^ he recurs to the subject, and regretfully looks back to 
the days of the government of Hastings, when the zemindars were 
responsible for all plundered property. I very much doubt, however, 
whether this charge of failure against the new police could have been 
fairly sustained. That they were inefficient was doubtless true. For 
eight annas a day — the pay of a darogah — good men could not be 
secured ; but, as compared with the entire absence of any police properly 
so called in the period immediately preceding, even this poorly paid 
establishment was an improvement. Some slight protection was alforded 
against violent crime, while under the zemindars’ rcijime all crime 
was hushed up, lest the zemindars should be called on to make up the 
loss. Annals of ordinary crime of those days do not exist, and it is 
only such large operations as those of Mr. McDowall against the 
forest dacoits of Bykuntpore in 1789 tliat found a place in the district 
chronicle. 

The newly formed police bad no ordinary difficulties to battle 
against. But before referring to them in detail it will be interesting 
to notice a case in which justice failed, not from the misconduct of 
the police, but from the weakness of the courts appointed to administer 
it ; and the peojjlo formed themselves into a vigilance committee half a 
century before California became a state of the IJiiion, and, after 
regular trial before a tribunal of their own, executed summary justice 
on some notorious dacoits whom the courts had acquitted. In Juno 
1800 Mr. Wordsworth sent an alarming account to Grovernment, — tiiat 
there were riotous assemblies, amounting to 6,000 peojde, in the thanas 
of Pirgunge and Qovindgunge. The Government was not only 
alarmed, but also dissatisfied with the Magistrate’s proceedings, and 
hurried over Mr. Parr from Dinageporo to take charge of the disti ict and 
report on the matter. Mr. Parr’s account, which follows, supplies all 
the needful details : — ‘‘ For this sometime past the vicinity of the town 
of Goviiidgunge, in pergunnah Gorahgaut, has been infested by a gang 
of dacoits, who have committed the greatest outrages on the inhabit- 
ants. In the number of these offenders wore included Kamlochun, 
Kanchea, and Eamkisore, three persons who had been committed for 
trial on a charge of dacoity, but who were directed to be released 
on security, as the evidence was not sufficient to convict them 
of the charge. These people, subsequent to their release, having 
joined their old companions, reverted to their former malpractices, 
which so exasperated the inhabitants that the principal ones resolved 
amongst themselves to take the law into their own hands and to extir- 
pate these offenders, despairing of convicting them by a regular appeal 
to the usual course of law, from having no positive proof of the actual 
commission of the atrocities committed by tliem, although it was 
universally believed, from the infamy of their characters and habits of 
life, that they were the perpetrators of them. In order to carry this 
plan into execution, the heads of the different villages a$8en%bled the 
ryots in. the public hats by beat of drum, made them acquainted 
with the purpose of their meeting, and executed an agreement amongst 
themselves to attend whenevjer an opportunity offered of seizing any 
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of the persons who were obnoxious to them. In consequence of this 
agreement they frequently assembled in the months of April, May, 
and June, and compelling those who were unwilling to accompany 
them, seized several persons whom they asserted to be dacoits. Of 
the persons thus apprehended by them no intelligence whatever can 
be gained of eighteen who are not forthcoming ; and as it appears from 
the depositions of the persons committed that tliree of these persons 
have actually been put to death by the mob, it is much to be feared 
that the others have likewise been murdered, as their relations declare 
they have had no intelligence of thftm since they were seized and 
caiTied away. The above is the only cause to which the late disturb- 
ances can be traced. They have been greatly exaggerated in point of 
the numbers stated to have been concerned in them, which never 
exceeded two thousand i)ersons ; nor do the insurgents, with the 
exception of the illegality and criminality of their conduct in making 
away with the lives of the people they have done, appear to have been 
guilty of any irregularity whatever, or to have molested . any of the 
peaceable inhabitants. It is rather extraordinary that the heirs and 
relations of the deceased should not have prosocutod until summoned 
by me for the purpose of ascertaining tli(3 fate of their relations, with 
wliioh they all appear to liave been well acquainted, which affords 
reason to believo that they were not very well satisfied as to the means 
by which their relations obt«ainod a livelihood. Tlio above circum- 
stances, added to the attempt made in June last by a party of the 
insiu’gents to rescue four dacoits from the ihana of Raneogiinge in 
the zillah of Djnagepore, who were committed by me for trial on the 
full(?st evidence previous to my de]>arturo from that Station, and who 
w'fiuld in all probability havo shared the fate of thoso who fell into 
tlioir hands, convince me of the antlionticity of what I havo stated 
res2363<)1 ing the cause of these mobs.” (1-9-1800.) 

• 'I'ho obsta(!los to tranquillity and the op])ortuiiities of the evil- 
disposed may he classed umler two heads: those external to the district, 
and those arising from internal causes. The unsettled state of the 
bordering coujitries whicili lias been noticed in my previous papers still 
continued to exist. Fakirs from Morung or Nepal came in largo bodies 
and plundered the country. AVherever tliey appeared, the villagers 
gathered all they could lay liands on and lied. Those fakirs liad among 
otLer leaders an adopted son of Majnoo 8hah:i, who in the old unsettled 
days of the Company’s early government yearly crossed the Ganges 
and ravaged the land. In 1794 there was a raid of a body of 1,800 
of those marauders, who looted the Bykuntpore zemindar. Their last 
excursion was iu 1798, when they committed many excesses in the 
Dinagepore district. They were pursued by Captain Charron, and 
after an engagement which lasted from daylight until noon they were 
completely routed, and a pair of colours were taken. They had after this 
to confine themselves to Nepal ; but when they attempted to carry on 
their malpractices there they were severely dealt with : many were 
^killed and the 'rest disx>ersed. Another thieving gang, colled Kichaks 
or Godemars, came from Bliooian. They were generally lookdd upon as 
gipsies, who snared game, told fortunes, and stole as they had oppor- 
tunity. The looting of the Coooh Behar tribute at Mogulhat in 1793 
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was traced to them, as they were found to bo changing the new Naraiuy 
rupees, of which it consisted, in the markets ; and amongst other dacoi- 
ties committed by "them, there was one at the Cooudy zemindar’s house, 
in which six persons were killed and over lialf a lakh in cash was stolen. 
In 1814 a gang of this tribe was deported from the Nuddea Sunder- 
buns, and on their way through this district they committed a dacoity 
in Boda thana, but met with resistance, in which two of their number 
were killed ; and the valiant defender of his property, who so contrary 
to the usual cowardly practices of his countrymen had withstood the 
robbers, was promptly rewardtsd by Government. In the antiquarian 
portion of these notes mention is made of Kichaks having conquered 
Prithu Rajah, whose city was in the north part of Rungpore district ; 
and Dr. Buchanan professes to have identified the home of these gipsy 
Kichaks, or Kirats, as he says they are also called, as lying in the hills 
between Nepal and Bhootan, and states that they had in old times 
a conquering king, Bhim Sen, who held under his sway part of Purneah. 
The dacoits killed in the Boda case of 1814 were dressed like Bhooteas. 
We read also of a Kichak leader of a gang named Assaram who lived 
at Fakirgunge, in Bhootan. It is possible that this tribe might be 
identified with some of the races that inhabit the low hills of British 
Sikkim situated between Nopal and Bhootan. 

Among the internal causes favourable to crime in this district at the 
beginning of this century two may be mentioned : the dispersion of 
the houses of the inhabitants, and the dense forests that covered large 
tracts of the country. The first is a peculiar feature of this district, in 
which it is different from other and neighbouring ones ; but it is also 
found in Gooch *Behar, of which state this district originally formed a 
part. Mr. Sisson, Magistrate, wrote in 1814 that there were no regular 
villages. Every ryot put his house in a convenient position in the centre 
of his cultivation, surrounded by the houses of a few of his dependents and 
relatives, and these small hamlets were scattered all over the face of ihe 
country. The same description holds good still, though the population 
has since increased and the hamlets are more numerous. Sixty years 
after Mr. Sisson’s report the features of the country were described in 
much the same terms, on the occasion of the visit of Sir George Campbell 
to the district in 1873 : — “ The houses are not gathered together into 
villages as in Behar or Purneah. Every little jotedar has his house on 
his own ground, witli one or two tenants or farm-labourers round him.” 
(Friend of India.') What is called a village here is a mouzah or taluk, 
which is either an estate in itself or is a part of one. The mouzah 
includes all the land, cultivated or uncultivated, built on or waste, of the 
village, and the houses are dotted all over the high lands in any position 
found convenient. Even when a few cluster together, such as tliose of 
near relatives, fellow castemen, or a jotedar and his ryots, so as to form 
a hamlet, they are not so close but that each house is surrounded by its 
kitchen garden and homestead lauds, and many a house is quite alone, 
surrounded by its bamboo and plantain cultivation. Thus Dimla, 
which contains the police-station of that name, •and which figures in the 
census papers as a village containing a population of 11,408, is an estate 
comprising 15 square miles, and with any number of hamlets dotted 
over its surface. The largest centres ai-e the gunges or more important 
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market-places, where the tradesmen have permanent dwellings and a 
small town poxmlation of artificers and the like are gathered together. 
The facility nftorded by this dispersion of the people to the commission 
of murder, dacoity, and theft, is obvious; and this facility must have been 
much greater at a time when the population was much loss dense than 
it is now. The victims can be surprised in their lonely dwellings at 
night, and before their neighbours can be called in to help the murderers 
or the robbers have safely got off ; and again, the criminal classes are free 
from any close surveillance from their neighbours, and can go out on 
their evil errands without being seen. A dacoity attended witli murder, 
now hapx^ily rare, generally takes place in one of these lonely situations 
where no lielp is within call. 

Extensive forest jungles gave shelter to bands of criminals who 
long defied the law and spread terror in the minds of the people. 
Large sums of money were paid as rewards for catching leaders of 
gangs of dacoits. In 1795 we have a list of 15 sardars for whose 

arrest rewards of from Rs. 150 up to Rs. 1,000 wore offered. The 

extent of these jungle tracts and uncultivated wilds may be inferred 
from the fact that in 1790 a large herd of wild elephants came down 

from the hills to within 24 miles of the station, and in 1798 a small 

elephant was caught in the head-quarter pergunnah of Muntliona. 
Thana Raroni had on its confines Singheswar Jhar, a forest that spread 
for miles along the left bank of the Teesta as it then ran, and was infested 
by largo bodies of those miscreants who lived by murder and rapine. 
It was spoken of in 1795 as the place whore all the dacoits lived. 
Rewards were offered by the Magistrate of Rungporo and the Commis- 
sioner of Cooch Behar for the apprehension of the head sardars, 
chief among whom was one Prem Das. His capture was effected 
by the darogah of the thana, Kadir Buksh, who in 1801 had a hand-to- 
hand encounter with the outlaws and lost his tulwar in the scrimmage. 
During this and the following year twenty men of the gang were 
caught, and the Magistrate reported early in 1808 that the jungle was 
cleared and not a single dacoit remained in it. The result was owing 
entirely to the activity and exertions of the darogali Kadir Buksh, and 
it is pleasant to find this instance of good service prominently brought 
to notice among the too many cases of misconduct on the part of the 
police officers, of which the records are full. 

But the main struggle against the disorderly classes had to be 
fought at the north of the district, in pergunnah Bykuntpore. The 
Bykuntpore forest, which McDowall twenty years before had made 
energetic elforts to clear, had during the minority of the zemindar, and 
owing to the neglect of the farmer of the estate, become encro«ached on 
by tlie Nepalese, who cut timber in it and so far acquired possession 
as to lead tiiem to assert a claim to it as their own. The jungle had 
also gained on the cultivated land, for Mr. Hartwell, during his i)ersonal 
inquiry in 1810, found much land which had formerly been cultivated 
then deserted. On one side was Bhootan, on the other Nepal, and right 
in the centre was Pallacotta, a large village belonging tG the Bhooteas, 
and the forest everywhere afforded shelter to dacoits, who had cftily, after 
committing any violence on the Company’s ryots, to take shelter in one 
of these near-lying friendly refuges and bo at once secure from pursuit. 
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During 1807 and 1808 tliore was a serious outburst of dacoity all over 
the district. In each year there were over 150 casoH reported, and in the 
two years together close upon GOO men were committed for trial. The 
outburst was general, and dacoity was not more rife in the parts of Bykuut- 
pore than elsewhoi e : rather in Durwaui, on the borders of Dinagopore, 
and in Forunbari, adjoining Cooch liehur, was tho crime most prevalent. 
But the largo arrests of these two years quelled tho rising spirit of 
disorder, and everywhere except in Bykuntporo there was a lull. Here, 
on the contrary, crime increased, iiulil in 1810 Sanyasikata thana 
alone yielded 22 cases, and Fakirgungo thana, also in Bykuntporo on 
the Bliootan side, 7 cases out of a total of 43 for tho whole district. 
The chief leaders wore two brothers, Sonkar and Mohuntram, wlio had 
places of refuge both in Nepal and in IMiootan, and passed from one 
place to another as prudence dictated. Tho elder brother, Sonkar, was 
caught in 1808 and put on trial, and a year later, when tho police, in a 
hot chase after Mohuntram, crossed into Nepalese territory and 
seized some plundered property in the house of a Boiragi, they brought 
away sonic letters wrilteii by Sonkar from jail to his brother asking for 
money to bo sent to him, and pointing out the mode of evidence tho 
witnesses were to give whom he l\ad called up in defence. It is curious 
to note how markedly tliis line of action accords with that in vogue at 
the present day; but fortunately in this instance tho tactics did not succeed, 
as they too often do under the skilful manipulation of a clover advocate, 
and Sonkar was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment and 39 stripes, and 
was banished to Bhagulpore. This raid of the police into Nepal almost 
brought on a war ; for tlie dacxiits’ friends, who were in authority there, 
bristled up and assi'mblod in force at thoir fort across the border, their 
object being to lay liold of the darogah and keep him as a hostage until 
the dacoits who had been taken prisoners wore released : but a judicious 
display of force on our side, and a letter of remonstrance to the Rn jah 
of Nepal, settled matters for a time. The Government approved ^ilie 
action of tho local authorities, but told them not to cross the frontier 
again. 

Mohuntram fully upheld tho family reputation, and the large 
number of dacoities in Bykuntporo in 1810 may bo ascribed to his 
exertions in a great measure, llo left tho Nepal side and made his 
liead- quarters in Bhootan. In one case, when he was recognized, he 
was accompanied by a gang of 70 men, who were armed with spears 
and bows and arrows ; in another, where his personal agency is not 
clear, but which well illustrates the character of the raids of that time, 
151 head of cattle were driven off and other property was taken ; but 
in this instance the police guard quickly pursued after tho plunderers 
and recovered the booty, tho dacoits escaping into the jungles of 
Bhootan. In a third ease the house of Mr. Robinson in Boda tliana 
was attacked, three persons were killed, and Rs. 700 in cash, besides a 
gold watch and other property, were stolen. The Bykuntpore zemin- 
dars’ people caught 37 of the dacoits. Mr. Hartwell, tho Magistrate 
in 1810, made a close personal inquiry into the condition of Bykunt- 
pore and4:he measures necessary for its protection, and he removed tho 
station from 8anyasikata to Benakooroo, and had posts of guards 
located iu^ different exposed parts of the jurisdiction of the two thonas of 
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Sanjrasikata and Fakirrange. These measures were completely success- 
ful, so much so that Mohimtram himself was caught early in 1811. 
Substantial rewards were given hy Government to theu jemadar and 
burkundazes of police who effected the capture, and the country became 
comparatively quiet. Tliese border raids were completely quashed by 
the permission given by Government in 1814 to pursue the offenders 
across the frontier. 

Subsequent to the arrest of Moliuntram the history of crime 
presents no special features different from those of the present day. 
In 1829 the thaiia was removed back from*13enakooroo to Sanyasikata, 
and Fakirgunge was spoken of as a thana that used in former years 
to be ravaged by dacoits. Singheshwar Jhnr, too, the scene of Prem 
Sardar^s depredations, had been cleared and cultivated, and in 18-32 
there was an inquiry before the Collector how much of it belonged to 
llungpore and how much to Cooch Behar. 

The following table gives the accounts of dacoity as far as they can 
be collected from the records. The results of the action of late years 
are also added for the sake of comparison. 


Table of Ditcoities. 


Ysaji. 

Number of 
dacoities 
reported. 

Number of cases 
in colutiin 2 in 
which murder 
was commit ted. 

Yeab. 

Number of 
dacoilies 
reported. 

Number of cases 
ill column 2 in 
which inwrdcr 
was committed. 

1803 

]• 

41 

19 

1816 

49 

Not known. 

1804 

28 

8 

IS17 

13 

Ditto. 

1803 

33 

10 

IH19 

22 


iHim 

44 

V 

1820 

8 


1807 

163 

Not known. 

1821 1 

30 

4 



151 

7 

1825 

1 


1800 

61 

7 

1830 

» 


1810 

43 

0 

l'<Hl 

32 

1 

1811 ...• 

80 

4 

I8GS 

11 


1812 

34 

6 

1872 

8 


1813 

47 

9 

1873 

SO 

2 

1814 

3S i. 


1874 

17 


1816 

32 

Not known. 

1875 

10 

1 


The table needs some few remarks for its elucidation. 

It is not to be credited that in 1807 dacoitios increased, as compared 
with the preceding years, to the extent shown by the figures. A large 
number of cases of these years wore never reported. The degree to 
which crime was not reported may be seen from Mr. MacLeod’s lettmr in 
the appendix, where he remarks on tlie apparent increase in burglary in 
five years, from 90 cases in a year to over 1,000 in six months, and even 
then supposes that not one-half of tlie actual cases came to light. 
It is improbable, for instance, that in 1803, when there were nearly throe 
times as many dacoities with murder as there were in 1808, tliat the total 
number of dacoities in the former year was not a third of those in the 
latter. In those early years, before the police became well organized, 
only special and atrocious crimes came to light. The vast incubus of 
crime and oppression of which the silent multitude were the Victims 
was not recognized and was not lightened. When the merchants’ shops 
or the Company’s factories or the zemindars’ houses were touuhidd, then 
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indeed we hear enough of the state of the district. Thus in 1797 it 
was reported that there was a general dread arising from dacoities 
among the people, but on inquiry this resolved itself into a dread on 
the part of the merchants of Rung pore owing to a dacoity in a factory 
near the station in which four persons had been killed. In 1 802, too, 
we read of an attack on an indigo planter’s house at Mustafapore, in 
which Mr. Engell, the planter, was wounded ; and two years later the 
house of a zemindar of Bhiturbund was attacked, and ten of the servants 
were killed and seventeen wounded. Meanwhile the mass of the poor 
Buffered on until more perfect police arrangements revealed to some 
extent the oppression they must have endured when 150 dacoities and 
more than 1,000 burglaries could occur in a year. Again, I cannot 
suppose that the improvement after 1808, great ns it undoubtedly was, 
was so great and complete as the figures would show. Indeed, the 
returns for some of the later years up to 1830 are very doubtful, and 
would even imply, as compared with our present figures, that we have 
gone back instead of forward — a conclusion which, looking at the 
improvement of tiie country in every respect, it would be hard to accept. 
In explanation of the apparent anomaly it may be mentioned that the 
reporting of crime is much more complete now than then. Dacoities, 
that is, land ones, leaving out of account those that occur on the big 
rivers and are never heard of, are always reported, and the Penal 
(Jode includes within the definition of dacoity many oases that are 
not properly gang robberies. But while it cannot be allowed that 
crime is more prevalent now than it was fifty years ago, I do not 
suppose we are very much in advance of those days. The police 
supervision is undoubtedly more efficient, communications are better, 
and the country has been cleared, but there has been no improvement 
in the morals of the people. The Mohammedan population could not 
well be in a more degraded state ; and thejre is an amount of latent crime 
power in the community which wants only a favourable opportunity to 
be evoked in full force. Any villager of the poorer classes, whatever 
his previous reputation, seems ready to commit a burglary or to join in 
a dacoity without the slightest hesitation ; and it is said that the men 
of Durwani thana often on their way home from a feast cut a hole 
in "any conveniently situated solitary house and loot a few brass pots 
and cloths as a pastime. Durwani still holds the bad pre-eminence 
for crime it showed in 1807, and the unwieldy thana of Boda, now 
in Julpigori, has consistently maintained a still worse reputation. 

• It is time to recur to the means by which was secured the 
progress of the district from disorder to order, from lawlessness to peace. 
The complaints urged against the new system in 1799 were that the 
men employed were inefficient, and that their jurisdictions were too 
large : both charges were in a measure true. Of the inefficiency of 
the officers much has already been said. Though with rice ranging 
from 5 to 8 annas a niaund, and sometimes even cheaper, the pay of 
Rs. 15 a month represented far more than it does in these days, yet it 
could not be considered adequate for men invested with the powers the 
old darogahs had. Dismissals for bribery, illegal methods of action, 
such as keeping suspected men in confinement for weeks at a time, 
and thee like, were very frequent. Benakooree, when ils old importance 
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as an outpost of civilization was lost owing to the quietness of the 
times after 1810^ beoame a penal settlement, to which darogahs from 
other thanas were sent for punishment of misoondqot. Some few 
of the thanas drew a pay of Its. 25, and of late years this seems to 
have been the general salary ; but still it cannot be said that the men 
on the old- inadequate salary did at all badly in their day. They 
did their work well in rooting out the dacoits, and they no doubt in 
one way or another got sufficient to remunerate them for their exertions. 
One complaint is made on their behalf by a Magistrate, to the 
effect that the lower officers wore badly treated in the way of promo- 
tion, and that idle, half-starved expectants, or, as they called themselves, 
umedwars, were pushed into the post of darogahs instead of deserving 
officers of lower grade being promoted. 

The thana jurisdictions had also been badly arranged. Mr. Sisson’s 
animadversions on this matter will be found in his letters in the 
appendix. The fault originated in the arrangement of the thanas 
according to estates. Thus,* of three estates belonging to the Bajah of 
Cooch Behar, Chakla Boda was made into one thana, and Chaklas 
Patgram and Purubbliag, united, formed another. But this left Purub- 
bhag 60 miles from its thana head-quarters, to reach which its residents 
had to traverse the jurisdiction of two intermediate thanas. This error 
was soon rectified, and Purubbhag was transferred to Borabari thana ; 
but Patgram was thus left a small thana of 82 square miles, while 
Boda was a huge one of 362, according to Mr. Sisson’s measurement, or, 
in the figures of the pi;esont day, 104 square miles and 475 square 
miles respectively. These two ^Ihanas, now in Julpigori district, 
remain unalteredr; but in 1868 some of the inequalities of the thanas 
remaining in the district were redressed. The changes since the first 
formation of the thanas will be best shown in the following table : — 


Thana Jurindictiom as formed in 1793. 

Name of Thana. Rem a rks. 

1 . Kotwali, otherwise called Ma- 

hi gunge or Rungpore. 

2. Martazagunge or Dhap (Sad- 

der Station) Moved to ^isbetgunge by Mr. Nisbet, 

Magistrate in 1827. 

3. Kumargunge. 

4. Durwani. 

6. Dimla. 

6. Baroni ... The change in the course of the Teesta in 

the early years of this century moved 
Baroni from the left bank to the right, 
and it was abolished on the redistribution 
in 1868 from its nearness to Dimla. The 
jurisdiction on the left bank of the Tees t a 
was incorporated with Forunbari, and a 
new thana was formed in its place at 
Jaldhaka, south of Dimla. 

7. Sanyasikata in Bykuntpore... Removed to Benakooree ir 1810, and back 

again to Sanyasikata in 1829. ^Now in 
Julpigori. 
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Thana Jurisdictions as formed in 1790. — (Continued.) 

Name of Thana. Rsmaiskr. 

8.. Faki^pungo in Bykuntpore ... Now in Julpigori. 

9. Forunbari ... ... ... Site of thana removed to Kaligungo last 

year. 

10. Borobari ... ... ... St a lion a few years since re inov^jd to Kula- 

ghat on the Dhurla. 

11. Nagascri. 

12. Olipore. 

13. Chilmari ... ... ... Lately reduced to an outpost under Olipore, 

and in its 2 >laco a thana has been formed 
at Sundargunge. • 

14. Sadullapore. 

15. Bhowanigunge in Patiladaha. 

16. Dewanguuge in Patiladaha... Transferred to Bogra in 1833; now in My- 

mensingh. 

17. Govindgungo ... ... ... Ti'ansferrcd to Bogra in 1833; received back 

* in 1872. 

18. Bagdwar ... ... ... Abolished on the redistribution of jurisdic- 

tions in 1868 from its proximity to Pir- 
gunp. 

19. Khetlal ... ... ... Transferred to Dinagepore in 1799; now in 

Bogra. 

20. Kanny gunge or Hubrah . . . Transferred to Dinagepore in 1799. 

Thanas transferred from Dinagepore in 1799. 

21. Krishnagar at Sahibgunge in 

Batashun ... ... ... Moved to Molong in 1802. Later, Molong 

"Ml reducec^ to be an outpost under 
JVflihigunge, but in the redistribution in 
1S68 was again made a thana in place of 
Bagdwar, which was abolished. Site was 
removed to Meetapookur last year. 


22. 

Pirgunge. 


Thanas received on abolition of the Cooch Behar Commission in 1801 

23. 

Bocla ... 

Now in Julpigori. ** 

24. 

Patgrara 

Ditto. 

25. 

Doobrcc 

... ... Now ill Gowalpara. 

26. 

Jiangamati 

Ditto. 

27. 

Currybarry 

Ditto. 


TliUre are 16 thanas now in the district, 10 under three sub-divisions 
and 6 under head-quarter.s. 

The thana jurisdictions proved to be too large, because tlie police 
officers had no help from any village establishment. In this district 
there were no villages properly so called, no village system, and no 
village chowkidars. Up to the present day there are no chowkidars in 
the adjoining state of Cooch Behar, which is in many characterisfi<5 
features very much like this district. Section XIII, Regulation XXII 
of 1793, in which reference is made to nigabans, chowkidars, and other 
descriptions of village watchmen, was formed with reference to the state 
of things in other and western districts, and was a dead-letter hero. 
The zemindars* paiks were wholly employed in collecting rent, and 
gave no aid to the darogahs. Successive Magistrates did all they could 
to forc '3 the landholders to give efficient assistance, but failed in 
their endeavours ; then various expedients were suggested and tried. 
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Mr. Wordsworth more than once proposed that the Europeans scattered 
throui'hout the country as indigo planters should have the powers of 
Deputy Magistrates to take up cases in their neighbourhood, hut 
nothing came of the proposal 

Mr. llees in 1809 started a system of villfige watch by rotation, 
called the golbundi, whieli five j'ears later was improved and extended* 
by LFr. Sisson. It seems to have been indigenous in the district, and to 
have originated as a levy en manae of the population for their own 
protection in the troublous times of the last years of the Mohammedan 
government. The local officials used to betake themselves every year 
to Moorshedabad at the commencement of the rains, fearing the 
unhealthy climate of this district, and the people were left subject to 
the inroads of marauders from across the border, and arranged this 
system of watch for their own safety. The golbundi, as perfected by 
Mr. Sisson, is described in his letter given in the appendix. According 
to it every eight families had to provide a watch of eight men every 
night, who patrolled half the night each in companies of four men. 
The system, it must be evident, if carried out, would be most effective, 
but intolerably oppressive. The weavers, who found a good mouth- 
piece in the Commercial Resident, were the first to complain. He 
represented that they could not after a hard day’s work take a nightly 
watch without detriment to the Company’s factory, and he got their 
names struck off the list. It needed constant looking after by the 
Magistrate to keep this system at work. Mr. Sisson half persuaded 
himself that the people liked it, and proposed that Government should 
extend it over Bengal. Mr. JMEacLeod doiibtingly approved it for 
want of anything better, but it was denounced by a later Magistrate 
as a system of extortion, rapine, and plunder, and proof was not 
wanting that the police and the zemindars conjointly hixd made it a 
fertile source of oppression and the levy of illegal cesses, as is their 
wont. The system was at length abolished by order of Government. 

• Closely allied to the golbundi was another system called the 
zanzeerabuudi, or ‘ the chain,’ which fell with it, but deserved a better 
fate. Mr. MacLeod’s description of it will bo found in the appendix. 
There was no watching involved, but every eight neighbours were 
to be mutually responsible for each other’s appearance when called 
for. This naturally acted as a check on men of had character : peo^de 
felt in some measure responsible for the conduct of those together with 
whom they were bound, and wliom they might be called on to produce 
at any time ; and men of undoubtedly bad livelihood would find it 
difficult to get admission into any of these small unions, and would 
thus be marked out publicly as suspected. A system of this kind 
might be very usefully introduced into a village, estate, or thana in 
which crime was rife, and would undoubtedly instil a useful awe into 
the criminal mind. 

Government, in their reply to Mr. Sisson, stated they were still 
considering a new chowkidari regulation, and in 1817 Regulation XX 
saw the light. From this year and this Act date our chowkidars, who 
are now universnl throughout the district. Complaints of their ineffi- 
ciency and bad conduct are frequent enough, but they do all the police 
work of the country nevertheless. The one great want is that there is 
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no means of securing, the chowkidar’s pay ; but Act VI (T^.C.) of 1870 
was framed to remedy this, and as it is now being gradually introduced 
it will in all probability eftect all that is desired in this respect. 

Suttee , — Of dad interest are the yearly lists of burnings of Hindoo 
widows, which commence in 1816, when the yjolice officers were ordered 
•to attend them and report whether or not the sacrifice was a voluntary 
one. These burnings were most numerous in pergunnali Bykuntpore 
among the Rajbanshis, where the Koch families who ado]>tod Ilindoo- 
ism, headed by their zemindars, accepted its most cruel doctrines with 
avidity. In 1794 the Bykuntpore Rajah died, and his eldest son, in 
informing the Collector that* he had received the ‘ wafer ’ from his 
father on his dying-bed, as a sign that he was to inherit the estate, 
adds that his mothers, the two Ranees,” had burnt themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husband. We have another instance in 1819 
of two widows of this family, aged respectively 18 and 28, sacrificing 
themselves on one pile. The largest number of burnings reported in 
one j^ear was in 1818, when 15 were immolated; and the youngest 
victim sufEered in 1822, when a girl widow of 13, of Boda thana, 
burnt herself on the pile of her husband, a barber. A few years only 
before the inhuman practice was put down by law we have a clear 
instance of the cruel murders to which it gave rise, but which it was 
so difficult to prove. ' A middle-aged Brahmin widow, who would have 
inherited a fortune of Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 4,000 left by her husband, was 
burnt on the pile by her husband’s brothers, and no notice was given 
at the police-station, which lay only four miles off. The miscreants 
were committed to the court of circuit and found guilty of having 
done a blameable act, and to be liable to bo punished ; but the Sudder 
Court acquitted them on appeal, on the ground that the practice was 
not prohibited by law. In 1829 Lord ]3entinck put suttee into the 
category of crimes. 

II. — Criminal Justice under Ilohammcdan haw. 

Until the year 1790 the Mohammedan criminal law was adminis- 
tered by Mohammedan officers ; the European Magistrates made over to 
them for trial any offenders charged with the more serious offences, and 
had 'themselves only a small jurisdiction in petty cases. A Mohammedan 
officer, called the darogah of the adawlut, reported the cases to the Naib 
Nazim of Moorsliedabad, from whom came the orders in each case. But 
this procedure came to an end in 1790; and in overhauling the relics 
of the old system it came to light that among the 300 prisoners in 
irons who were in the Naib Nazim’s jail at Mahigunge, there were 
between 90 and 100 men who were sentenced, not to any fixed 
term of imprisonment, but to bo confined during the jdeasure of the 
judge. A few of them had been guilty of homicide, but tlie majority 
were sentenced for gang robbery, generally on their own confession 
made in the interior, a confession often repudiated in the presence 
of the darogah of the adawlut. A number of the prisoners, how- 
ever, were punished for house-breaking or theft only, and having been 
directed te restore the stolen property were confined indefinitely because 
they could not do so. In one case a man had been thirteen years in jail 
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owing to his inability to comply with such an order, and in another, 
when the prisoner petitioned to be allowed to pay the value of the 
goods in cash, the complainant himself could not be found. 

The abstracts of these cases, as reported by the Magistrate, some 
of wliich arc noted below, betray some of the peculiar features of* 
Mobil mmedan criminal jurisprudence. The general punishments were 
tlie old Jewish one of forty stripes save oife, cutting off the hand, and 
confinement either during pleasure or until the stolen property was 
restored. The first punishment, with imprisonment added, seems to have 
been awarded even in cases of murder. iTi the matter of cutting off the 
hand the prosecutor had a certain amount of option according to the usual 
teuour of barbarous laws. In one case he is given the choice of either 
getting hack his property from the thief or having the man^s hand taken 
off. He prudently, as well as humanely, chose the former alternative, and 
the prisoner, instead of losing his hand, was sentenced to thirty-nine 
stripes and to be confined till he had restored the property stolen. In still 
more serious crimes the burden of a decision was thrown on a complainant 
instead of being accepted by the court. In 1795 there is a case in 
which by order of the court of circuit the Magistrate called the father 
of a murdered person before him to ask whether he wished to pardon the 
murderer or demanded “blood for blood,” and his claim for the full 
rigour of the law was duly reported. It took many years for Govern- 
ment to wholly shake themselves free from the trammels of a barbarous 
and brutalizing code of jurisprudence. A selection of the cases reported 
on by the Magistrate, which here follows, will illustrate the above 
remarks : — 

“ Report of cases of the prisoners confined during pleasure^ — the hst 

Januarg 1791. 

“ 1. — Janoo^ inhabitant of talook Goolnar, confined for theft. The 
• prisoner has been confined ever since the 16th 

Rubb, of the 18th* year of the reign of Shah Allum. 
He was first committed to jail in the time of Syed Mahomed Khan, 
and released after having his hand cut off. Ho was again apprehended 
for theft, and denied the crime laid to his charge ; but the mofussil 
amlah inquired into the circumstances of the theft of which he was 
aceusod, and sent their proceedings to the adawlut, and the darogah 
of the adawlut having received them, sent them to the Naib Nazim, 
and he ordered that Janoo should he kept in confinement. The futwa 
expressed that the crime of the prisoner subjected him to be whipped, 
and that the rest depended on the pleasure of the hakim. 

“ 2. — Dulloo^ inhabitant of Meergimge, Rungpore, and afterwards 
of Geratter in Bhootan, for living connected with his brother Dhumserah, 
a robber. The prisoner has been in confinement from the 20th of 
Shuffer of tho 22nd of the king. He confessed that he lived with 
his brother Dhumserah, but denied ever having accompanied him to 
commit robbery, though in the confession which he made in the mofussil 
he owned that he had committed two robberies at his brother’s instiga- 
tion. In the adawlut he denied the crime laid to his chtirge and 
accused Ilussun, a paik, of having extorted a confession from him by 
punishments. The paik was summoned to he confronted with him, but 
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Rajkissori, vakil of the zemindar, asserted that Dulloo, lus brother, &c., 
were such notorious robbers that the ryots were afraid <o stay in their 
houses on aocounl of them. Tlio darogah reported the prisoner’s case 
to the Naib Nazim, who ordered liiiu to bo detained in confinement. 
* The futwa expresses that the prisoner’s case subjects him to imprison- 
ment during the pleasure of the hakim. 

“ 3. — Fiiddum, inhabitant of talook Dissoliali, in Bnharbund, 
confined for accompanying Narain, the leader of a gang «)f robbers, and 
receiving share of tlie ])lunder. The prisoner has been in confinement 
since the 20th Shuffer of the 22nd of the king. He (confessed that 
previous to the famine he, with his father and brother, accompanied 
Narain to plunder a ryot’s house, and tliat for his share of tlie 
plunder he received a turban, which he took for his own use. The 
darogah reported this case to the Naib Nazim, who ordered the 
prisoner to be kept in confinement. The futwa expresses that Puddum 
is subject to be confined during pleasure. 

“ 4. — Phoolchund, inhabitant of the Peelkhanah (place where 
the elephants are kept), in the neighbourhood of Rungpore, confined for 
theft. This prisoner has been confined since the 22nd of Rubbyulawal 
of the 24th of Shah Allura. The prisoner was apprehended on the 
complaint of Nimkee Myriassim for having stolen a bundle of cloth, but 
positively denied the crime laid to his charge. It appeared, however, 
from the account of the kotwal of the town • that the prisoner was a 
notorious thief, and that he had formerly been apprehended for having 
stolen Hindoo images and for having committed sundry other tliefts. 
The darogah sent his report of this case to the Naib Nazim, who 
ordered that Phoolchund should be confined for a twelvemonth, and 
then be released after receiving thirty-nine stripes. The futwa directed 
Phoolchund to be confined during pleasure after the expiration of the 
period for which the prisoner was ordered to be confined. The 
fouzdari aralah were going to release him, when the inhabitants 
of Rungpore protested against it, threatening to leave their houses. 
The darogali thereupon reported the case to the Naib Nazim, who 
ordered the prisoner to be kept in confinement. 

‘‘5. — Pac/i'ir^ a blacksmith, inhabitant of Oheelakally in Kankneah, 
confined for theft. The prisoner has been confined since the 22nd of 
Rubbyulawal of the 18th of Shah Allum. The prisoner confessed 
that, having robbed the house of a vendor of spirituous liquors named 
Partal, in company with Fakeerah and other people, he received a rupee 
as his share of the plunder, which he applied to his own use. The 
darogah having sent his report of the case to the Naib Nazim, he 
ordered Packie to be kept in confinement, and to bo caused to restore the 
plunder which he had received. The futwa expresses that Packie 
is liable to receive corporal punishment and to restore the plunder. 

“ 6. — Somiram^ inhabitant of the Dowutter in possession of the 
Bhooteas, apprehended for robbery. The prisoner confined from 
the 10th Shabun 1202* Hejira. The prisoner 
• 1787 . declared before the Magistrate that at the desire of 

t Au ofBc»r of Zunkahf he went with several other people to cut 

* off the head of the ringleader of a gang of robbers 
named Dhunjah, and that having effected his business he returned to 
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Zunkah with a piece of his body as a proof of havhig carried his orofeflJ 
into ex^'cution, and that Zunkah, being pleased with him for this service, 
gave him some people and desired him to accompany Gaily Churn Sardar. 
That iie. Gaily Churn, and their associates, armed, committed robberies 
in Pal gong and Bykuntporo, from whence tliey carried off cattle and 
the household uteiisils of the inhabitants, half of which was divided 
among the gang and the other half given to Zunkah. At last it was 
reporl ed that Zunkah kept people to commit robberies, and he there- 
upon turned tlie prisoners, &c., out of his country. The prisoner repaired 
to the amlah of Bykuntpore, telling them tlyit he was a robber and desir- 
ing them to carry him before the Collector to prevent Zunkah destroying 
him. On being exaniined at the criminal court he denied the above 
story, which he had related to the Magistrate, saying that he was a poor 
ryot who lived by cultivating his lands ; that at the desire of Zunkah 
Saubiah he had gone to cut off the head of Dhunjah, a sardar of 
dacoits ; that one of the people who had accompanied him had cut off 
the head of the sardar orderly and carried it to Zunkah Saubiah 
together with the plunder; and that the Saubiah had accused the 
prisoner of having taken Es. 280 out of the plunder of Dhunjah, which 
was the cause of his repairing to the cutcherry at Bykimtpore. The 
vakil of Bykuntpore confirmed the last story, and as the crime of 
which the prisoner was accused was not proved, the darogah made 
that report to the Naib Nazim, who ordered Sonaram to be confined 
in jail. The futwa directs imprisonment during pleasure. 

“ 7. limhler Be(j^ alias Bifddcra^ sardar of a gang of robbers, 
inhabitant of Moorlypore in Pyrabund, for robbery. The prisoner has 
been in jail from the 15th Shawal 1203 Hejira. He confessed that 
having a dangah of 30 people he subsisted by robbery ; that he com- 
mitted six robberies witli his gang, who wore all armed, and carried off 
all the movables as plunder. One half he took as his own share, the 
rest was divided among his men. The darogah having reported this to 
the Naib Nazim, he ordered Iludder Beg to receive 39 stripes, to be 
confined, &c., according to the futwa. The futwa directs punish- 
ment, confinement, &c., according to the pleasure of tlie hakim, 
with restoi’ution of the property on claim and proof made by the 
proprietors. 

“ 8. Manullah^ inhabitant of Guroormondai, Gargehaut, for rob- 
bery. The prisoner has been confined from the 7th Zihedye 1203 Hejira. 
He confessed that having attacked a man’s boat in company with 
Busoo, &c., five people, they carried off the things which they found on 
board. That Cliuud and Busoo, two of the gang, murdered a dandy 
whom they found sick on the boat, and that they gave the prisoner 
a dhotee as his share of the plunder. The darogah having reported 
this to the Naib Nazim, he ordered that Manullah should receive 
39 stripes, and that ho should be kept in confinement. The futwa 
directs corporal punishment and confinement, &c., during pleasure. 

“ 9. Sntram^ inhabitant of Soondoriiah, Gargehaut, for robbery. 
This prisoner has been confined from the 2Sth Eubbyulawal 1204 
Hejira. He denied the crime with which ho was charged, saying that if 
anybody would declare on oath that he ever committed any fobbery 
he would consent to bo declared guilty. Subanoo Sardar, a robber, 
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accordingly declared on oath that having committed Uvo robberies in 
company with Butram, he gave liim money for his share of the plunder. 
The darogah of the adavdut reported this to the Naib Nazim, who 
ordered Sutram to receive 39 stripes and to be kept in confinement for 
two months, and afterwards to be released on giving a inulchalka and 
security. The futwa directs punishment and confinement for two 
months. Before the expiration of the prisoner^a confinement a letter 
from the Bajah of Cooch Behar declared that Sutram had committed 
many robberies at Behar and Patgong, and that on his release the 
ryots would desert the country from fear of him and his companyj 
some of whom still commit depredations in the mofussil. The darogah 
having reported all the circumstances to the Naib Nazim, he ordered 
Sutram to be kept in confinement. 

“ 10. Sooker Mahomed^ of Thanthraye, and Banker and Noivhye^ 
of Sanbaria in Bungpore, for theft. Prisoners have been confined from 
the 15th Mohiurum in 1205 Hejira. They confessed that they had 
committed three thefts, and that some of the things stolen were returned 
to the proprietors, the others having been appropriated to their own 
use ; but they agreed to satisfy the proprietors for the things they had 
made away with. The proprietors were then asked "whether they 
wished to receive their things again, or to have the thieves punished 
by privation of their members, to which they replied that tlioy only 
wished to have their property restored to them. The darogah having 
reported this to the Naib Nazim, ho ordered each of the prisoners to 
receive 39 stripes, to be kept in confinement, &c., according to tho 
futwa. The futwa directs punishment and confinement. 

‘‘ 11. Cotnul Lochun , — Tho sentence of the Naib Nazim directed 
that this prisoner should receive 39 stripes with tho corah, and be 
released after restoring the goods stolen by him to their owner. 
Bampersaud Sonai was the prosecutor, and the goods stolen aro stated 
to be of the value of Es. 22-12, which tho prisoner wishes to be 
permitted to pay in cash, but the prosecutor is not to be foun'd, for 
which reason Comul Lochun remains in confiiioment. 

“ 12. Sakeer . — The sentence originally passed on tlio prisoner 
directed that ho should either have his hand cut off in the presence of 
the person whose property ho stole, or that he should receive 3t) 
strokes of tho corah and remain in confinement. The prosecutor not 
being found, the prisoner’s case was a second time referred to the 
Naib Nazim, who ordered that ho should remain in confinement, without 
specifying any period for his release.’^ 

I 11.^ The Jail. 

The Naib Nazim’s jail was situated in tho town of Mahigunge, on 
the western bank of the old Ichamati. It was a low-roofed thatched 
building, standing in a small yard which was surrounded by a mud 
wall. It was always crowded and in an unwholesome state. The . 
prisoners, notwithstanding that they wore ironed, were put into stocks 
at night to prevent their escape, for the insecurity of the jail was such 
that o&erwise they would escape by cutting through the wall, by 
which means at various times several managed to run off. Civil 
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prisoDors who had not given seourity to the nazir for their appearance 
were alM^ept in stocks in the civil jail. The danger of fire was 
always groat, as the prisoners cooked their food in the low-roofed build- 
ing. The Magistrate reports that had a fire occurred when they were 
safely ironed and pinned in the stocks many lives must have been lost, . 
One day at 6 o^clock in the evening an alarm of fire was raised by 
some of the prisoners who had in desperation set their minds on gaining 
their deliverance. Three-quarters of the prisoners had already been put 
in the stocks, and the confederates, who had just returned from working 
on the roads, four miles ofi, at Dhap, called out “ fire,” seized bamboos 
and whatever weapons they could lay their hands on, felled the gate- 
keeper, and made off. A hand-to-hand fight followed between the guards 
and the prisoners, in which the former used their swords and the latter 
their clubs. Thirty-six of the prisoners got out of the gate and made 
for the river, but in the end all were recaptured, one prisoner, the ring- 
leader, being killed, and three drowned in the lohamati, into which 
they had plunged with their fetters on. 

Measures were taken to improve and increase the jail accommo- 
dation. Some temj)orary erections were put up near the court-house to 
hold prisoners under trial, in order to prevent the daily trudge of 
twice four miles from Mahigunge and back, and in 1795 a contract 
was made in Calcutta to build a large brick jail for Rs. 67,000, and 
this building, a mile and a half to the north of the station on the 
Julpigori road, is the one we possess at present, the only essential 
alteration being lihat many unnecessary partition walls have been 
knocked down. An emoute took p^ace from the new jail in 1816. 
Sixteen life-prisoners, just before being locked up, broke through one 
of the gates and dispersed in the jungles, but a chase by the sepoys 
and villagers brought in all but two. Three of the convicts were killed 
and six were wounded in the struggle. 

^Tlie jail system also needed reform in many respects. The 
prisoners messed themselves, receiving an allowance of from 2 to 3 pice 
a day for the purpose, and from this a deduction was made to pay for 
the oil-light at night. Their private property was also liable to bo 
sold on their entrance into jail as a reward to the informers by whose 
means they had been brought there. These abuses were soon remedied, 
but the worst of all, as the parent of innumerable others, remained 
untouched until taken up by Mr. Scott in 1816, and that was the 
insufficient pay of the darogah and his durwans. While police 
darogahs were to exhibit all the virtues for eight annas a day, the 
jail darogah was expected to do the same for half the price, and the 
durwans were to bo models of honesty on a pittance of one anna 
a day, i.e. the jailor got Rs. 7 a month and the durwans Rs. 2. It is 
not to be wondered at that dacoits could write to their friends for 
money and inform them of the line of defence the witnesses should 
be prepared to swear to. In 1796, before the new jail was ready, we 
find an instance of one of the guards and two prisoners running away 
together from the jail in broad daylight. Mr. Scott reported that 
it was of no use fining men with salaries so low, and let>3 use in dismiss- 
ing tliem, for if a jailor was dismissed one of the durwans* had to 
be appointed in his place, as no one else would take it. lie could only 
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keep the men in order by flogging thorn, unless their pay was at least 
trebled. The latter alternative was adopted. 

Ideas of overcrowding were different in those days to what they are 
now. The Civil Surgeon in 1819 found by actual mcjisiiremont tliat 
the convicts were packed in some of the w’^ards with not more than 
a foot of space in breadth for each. There were 800 c onvicts then in 
the jail, which had not a distinct building accommodating the present 
hospital and female ward. Mr. Nisbot roi^ortod in 1823 that ho could 
accommodate 1,200 persons, 800 of whom should be working prisoners 
to excavate a tank in the bed of the old Ghaghat, whicli liad by that 
time become a stagnant marsh in front of the houses of the residents. 
The accommodation of the jail, including the sej>arato hospital and 
female wards, is now reckoned at only 815 ; and with a standing jail 
population of over 500, 200 have to be confined in thatched buildings 
outside the walls. 

IV. — Excise. 

The year 1790 saw the commencement of the excise system as 
well as that of the police. The articles chosen for regulation were 
distilled country spirit, muddat, a product of opium with spices, and 
ganjah. Country spirit or arrack, now the least important of our excise 
items, heads the list in regard to its productiveness in these early days 
of excise administration. There were distillers and spirit-sell«rs scattered 
over the district, who plied their trade before any regulations were 
made, and they protested that they could not cany on the business if 
a tax was levied on them, and they had to be schooled into acquiescence 
by heavy fines. These difficulties, however, were soon overcome, and 
licenses were granted for a large number of the principal market-places 
throughout the district, and a revenue of lls. 10,000 per annum was 
collected. The system pursued was what is known as the outstill 
system. A daily tax of 6 annas or 12 annas, according to locality,* was 
paid by the distiller, and lie was at liberty to prejiare and sell as much 
spirit as he could, and the more he sold the more his profit would be, as 
his daily payment to Government was fixed, and did not depend on the 
anjount of his sales. This system, while it certainly checks illicit 
distillation, docs so by increasing the licit manufacture to an incalculable 
extent, and inevitably had a direct tendency to increase the habit of 
drinking, and, as a consequence, drunkenness and disorder. The Magis- 
trate, Mr. Wordsworth, thus forcibly adverts to these ellects in a letter 
to Government : — 

“ In reply, I beg leave to state that the proceedings of my 
criminal court afford almost daily instances of disorderly conduct, and 
sometimes of the most disastrous consequences, arising from the immo- 
derate use of spirituous liquors among tlio lower classes of the natives — 
an evil in a groat measure ascribable to the low i)rice at which such 
liquors can be manufactured and sold in this distric;t. The better to 
afford the Right Ilon’ble the Governor- General in Council an oppor- 
tunity of considering this circumstance, and of applying a proportionate 
remedy, <80 far as any iiuji-ease of price by taxation or otherwise may be 
supposed likely to discourage the use of them, I beg leave to furnish 
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a statoment of the highest general price at which arrack or mud (the 
only t^pirituous liquor manufactured in this district) can at all times be 
procured under the circumstances of the present tax. • A manufacturer 
who ])ays but 12 annas per diem to Government for a still capable of 
liokliiig 20 seers- of water, can work off one mauiid of rice and pro-* 
duce 40 seers or quarts of the strongest arraffle in common use, which he 
can aiford to sell at four puns (= one anna) the seer, or lis. 2-8 the maund, 
when rice is at 8 annas the niaund ; but when, as is now commonly 
the case, rice sells at three maunds the rupee, and sometimes much 
cheaper, the value of the arrack of course decreases in proportion, and 
the facility with which the poorest classes can command the use of this 
destructive liquor may be easily conjectured ; and since it appears that 
half a seer of the arrack alluded to is fully sufficient to completely 
intoxicate even persons accustomed to the use of it, it is reasonable to 
conclude that a common labourer who is not altogether addicted to 
drunkenness, and who earns only from Re. 1-8 to Rs, 2 the month — 
that is to say, from 96 to 128 puns — can in general procure a greater 
quantity of this liquor for a month’s consumption than can be consider- 
ed sufficient for any salutary purpose, from twenty to thirty puns.” 
(31-12-1799.) 

Ho recommended that Government should manage the distilleries 
and sell the liquor. Dr. lJuchanan in 1809 found intoxication much 
more juevalent here than in Dinagopore. 

Later on, in 1815, we find the sudder distillery system partially in 
force. There were two distilleries, at Dliap and Mahigunge respectively, 
and the spirit-sellers of the head-quarter shops manufactured their 
spirits there under Government surveillance, the rest of the district 
being still managed in the former manner. The head-quarter shop- 
keepers, who made their spirit in the Government distillery at this 
time, paid a daily tax of Re. 1-8 each, and a duty of two annas per 
gallon on all the spirit taken out. But this small duty, compared with 
the^large license fee of Rs. 45 a month, could exorcise little check on 
the consumx)tion, for it would still be to the interest of the vendors to 
increase tlieir sales as much as possible ; but it had the advantage of 
securing a registration of the quantity of sj)irits manufactured, and 
thus affords a means of comparing the consumption of country spirit 
in the town sixty years ago and at tlie present time. The quantity of 
spirit taken out every day for the four shops which were at Mahigunge, 
Nawabgunge, and Dhap, was 26 gallons. The quantity now used by 
the town sliops amounts to an average of 1,576 gallons per year, 
or between four and five gallons per day. There is little room for illicit 
distillation in the town, whatever there may be in the country parts ; 
and oven allowing for the abuses to which the sudder distillery system 
is liable, of connivance between the distillers and the Government 
establishment in taking out a larger quantity of spirit than is paid 
for and registered, still there can be no doubt that there has been 
a most material decrease in the consumption of country spirit as 
compared with what existed in the first days of excise laws. Cases of 
disorder or drunkenness rarely, if ever, come before the' courts, and such 
few cases as occasionally occur are due to the educated classes, who 
drink imported spirits. 
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A recurrence of bad seasons led the shopkeepers at head-quarters, 
who were taxed at a very high rate of license fee, to throw up their 
shops, and a distillery was then established in which spirits were 
manufactured and sold by Government. An estimate of the receipts 
« and expenditure of this enterprise is given, which shows an increase 
in the retail price of spirit? from 6 annas the gallon, taking six bottles 
to a gallon, in 1799, to 14 annas the gallon in 1816. The retail price 
is now from 12 annas to He. 1 a bottle, or lls. 4-8 to Ks. 6 the gallon. 

Edimated expeme of a khas » distillery and liquor shops at the Sudder 
Station of Zillah Rungpore, 

Account of making 26 gallons of spirits, the number oif gallons required for 
the daily consumption at the Sudder Station, viz. Hungporo and Dhap— 




Hs. 

A. 

P. 

4 maunds 12 seors of rico, at He. 1 per maund 

... 

4 

5 

0 

Firewood ... 

... 

1 

8 

0 

Bankur, <&c. 

... 

0 

4 

6 

Earthen pots 


0 

6 

0 

Paper, ink, &c. 


0 

2 

0 

Per day 

... 

6 

9 

6 

Per month 


197 

13 

0 

Hcpairs and rent for the distillery and shops 

... 

4 

0 

0 

Establishment. 

Hs. 




1 Mutsuddee 

6 




2 Chowkidars ... .... 

6 




6 Soondics, at Hs. 3 each per month 

18 




1 Man for counting cowries 

2 Banghy-bcarers 

3 

6 




2 Bheesties ... 

6 




4 Vendors ... 

16 

61 

0 

d 

Per month 

... 

262 

13 

<) 

Per annum 

... 

3,153 

12 

0 

To rebuilding house and godown for one sudder distillery 




containing four stills, materials, such as mats, 
string, Ac. ... ... ... 

bamboos. 

180 

0 

0 

Estimated produce if the sale of 26 gallons takes place. 




Price of 26 gallons of liquor at 14 annas per gallon 
amounts to, per diem. Sicca Hs. 22-12, per month Hs. 682-8, 




per annum 

... 

8,190 

0 

0 


Zillah Eungpore, O. G. Blagrave, 

22nd July 1816. Collector. 


There is no means of comparing the amount <5f liquor consumed 
all through the interior of the district, while the outstill system 
continued in force, with the amount consumed at the present day ; but 
there can be no doubt that the same effects must have followed as were 
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seen at the Sudder Station. The daily tax was' a very heavy one for 
small places, and there was the more need for the distiller to extend 
his sales over a wide area in order to pay his expenses. Under the 
present sudder distillery system, which is now extended over the whole 
district, there is certainly an opening left for illicit manufacture, and af 
wide door for abuses of all kinds ; but these evils are such as can be 
lessened, if not eradicated, by improved methods of administration, and 
are nothing in comparison with the evil of encouraging, by a system of 
licit distillation, an increase in the consumption of spirits ten-fold more 
than is produced by illicit distillation. One check on illicit distillation 
in this district is that the people are not addicted to the use of spirits, 
but consume in a far greater degree opium and ganjah. When at one 
time it was thought possible to interdict or lessen the consumption of 
opium, and the Collector was called on by the Board to increase the 
use of spirits, he replied that though many had died from x^rivation of 
opium, and others were in a lingering disease from the same cause, ho 
could not induce them to take to spirits. Another obstaclo to the retail 
sale of spirit, although not to its illicit distillation, is the absence of 
large villages in the district. Bottles of sx>irits are not so convenient to 
carry to the open markets as the drugs, and its sale is confined to the 
gungos or places where there is a regular trade or town population. 
The number of places at which shox>s are maintained has remained 
pretty much the same throughout, as the features of the country continue 
the same. 

The income from country spirits commenced at Rs. 10,000 a year 
and rose to about Us. 15,000. (It is difficult to arrive at the correct 
figures, as the ificomo from spirits and ganjah is mixed up together.) 
The x^resent receipts average between lis. 8,000 and Rs. 9,000 a year. 
The decrease is partly owing to the fact that the district has lost some 
of its thanas to the north in which a large quantity of spirits was 
consumed. 

• Opium, which yields now more than a lakh of rupees, gave in the 
form of muddat Rs. 2,000 only in 1794. That the revenue in those 
days was low was not because the x^eople did not use opium, for they have 
been accustomed to do so largely from time immemorial, and, according 
to the authority of one Collector, even children early took to it, getting 
a taste of their parents’ sux)xdy. But opium was in this district grown 
for the Company, and it is said that the opium agents obtained only 
half of the produce which was cultivated on their behalf by the ryots, 
the other half being retained by the cultivators for their own use or tlie 
supply of their neighbours. The opium agency was probably established 
here because opium was found to be already cultivated in the district ; 
but it is certain that the Q-ovemment encouragement gave an impetus 
to the cultivation of contraband opium, and very largely extended the 
consumption. In 1797 the agency was stopped, and the further culti- 
vation of the poppy was prohibited ; but still the demand at the Govern- 
ment shops licensed to supply opium to the x^^blic languished, though 
it was notorious that the people consumed the drug in large quantities. 
They had hitherto supplied themselves from their own fields, and it took 
twenty-five years thoroughly to eradicate the cultivation from the district. 
During this period every few years raid after raid was carried out by 
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successive Collectors;* the poppy cultivation was ploughed up and des- 
troyed ; the ryots meanwhile turbulent and complaining ; the zemindars, 
who had their profit in the venture, lukewarm, when not openly 
opposing, as did the zemindar of Panga in his jungle home, who 
^ encouraged the ryots to hide their ploughs, so that the Collector could 
not make use of them to destroy their plots. Then the demand for 
Government opium, which liad been limited to a few maunds a year, 
suddenly rose to the rate of 50 maunds per annum, agJiin to fall to half 
a maund as vigilance relaxed, and the cultivation was once more pressed 
forward. In the intervals -when the contraband opium was not to 
be had, crowds of consumers gathered around the cutcherry for a supply 
of the drug by which they had been enslaved. The small stock usually 
kept became soon exhausted, neiglibouriug districts were cleared out, 
and urgent indents were made to Patna and Calcutta for largo supplies 
to be despatched by the quickest routes, but all too slow to satisfy the 
craving appetite ; and it is reported that many were brought to their 
death-bods for lack of the wonted supply. 

The extent of this illegal cultivation is reported to have covered 

7.000 or 8,000 boeghas of land, 3,000 of which were in Baharbund 
pergunnah. On one occasion over 8,000 beeghas under poppy wore 
destroyed either by the Collector’s amins or by the ryots themselves 
in fear of their approach. Various estimates were made of the amount 
produced. One Collector estimates it as 350 maunds, of whicli 250 
maunds were consumed in the district and 100 mauinls exported, and 
another at 1,000 maunds. The former estimate is calculated on a 
produce of 7,000 beeghas at 2 seers a beegha, and agrees best with the 
actual consumption now in the district, which averages 150 maunds only ; 
but if we accept another calculation of produce of 5 to 6 seers a beegha, 
the quantity of 1,000 maunds is easily made up ; and taking an average 
consumption of 45 tolahs per year for each man, this gives the number of 
consumers at a little over 70,000, whicli seems by no means excessive, 
when we consider how easily procured and how cheap the drug was to 
the cultivators who made it. 

The resumi)tion of the ferries in 1817 checked also in some degree 
the illicit sale, but much of the good already done in the way of 
stopping the cultivation was neutralized by the recommencoment of the 
opium agency in the district ; but this only continued for a short x>oi*iod, 
and the final stoj) to the contraband manufacture was put by Mr. Nisbet, 
the Collector, who made a most successful raid in 1822. He destroyed 

1.000 beeghas of the cultivation and convicted 1,000 persons of the 
offence of illegally cultivating, and as a result the amount of sale of 
Government opium at once mounted to close upon 100 maunds a year. 
He anticipated a revenue from the sale of the drug for Government 
of Rs. 1,20,000. This is somewhat within the sum now annually 
obtained, inclusive of the cost of production. Notwithstanding this 
increased sale of the Government drug, there was a great falling 
off in the number of consumers, as the vast majority had to shako 
off a habit which had hitherto cost very little to indulge, but now 
entailed^ the purchase of an expensive luxury. Still the habit died hard. 
The ryots were found to have small patches inside their homestead 
enclosures in order to provide themselves with the drug. For some 
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time the excise administration continued to be disturbed by opium 
cultivation in Gooch Behar, from which place contraband opium was 
smuggled across the border ; but this difficulty was also surnio anted. 
The present annual sale of opium of 125 to 150 maunds represents 
the total consumption of the district ; and taking into account the 
presumed increase in population, there does not seem to liave boon 
any increased use of the drug, or, if a slight one, not to any marked 
extent. 

Ganjah, like opium, has always been largely used in the dis- 
trict, but its revenue produce in the early years amounted to only 
a few hundred rupees. It yields now a revenue of Rs. 30,000 a year, 
and tho consumption amounts to between 200 and 300 maunds. • It is 
difficult to ct)nie to any certain conclusion as to tho increase or decrease 
in its consum])tion, fis the returns are very imperfect and the super- 
vision over its sale was formerly miieli less strict tlian it is now In 
1817 there were 28 sho])s, which paid a daily tax, varying according to 
locality, from 0 annas to JLls. 2. Tho drug ap])oars to have increased 
in consumption steadily up to 1800 01. In this year close upon 800 
maunds weie sold. A large quantity woTit to supply Gooch Behar, 
but tlicro were still 445 maunds left for this district. The income, 
however, from this large su])ply was not more than is derived now from 
less tlian a tliird of Iho quantity. The duty has since been successively 
raised from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-8 per seer, and license fees liave been levied 
from tlio vendors, and tlio oonsum])tioii of this most deleterious drug 
has since then gradually declined from year to year. 

The iiunihe^ of consumers of country spirit and drugs in this 
district, taken from the average ooiisumption of the last five years, is as 
follows : — 


AviM'fipro quantity used 

Avpraire quantity ns-siiint d to 


during a year in 

be iiseil hv eaeli consniiier 

Number of coiisunici 

^ the district. 

during a year. 


Country spirit, 5,160 

23 tpiarls 


gallons. 

(6 <jnart bottles to a 
gallon.) 

1,347 

Ganjah, 278 maunds. 

2i seers. 

4,940 

Opinm, 148 ,, 

45 tolulis. 

10,524 


There may be more spirit consumed, as there is an opening for illicit 
distillation, but no more opium or ganjah is used thau that sliown in 
the returns. Tlie percentage of drinkers on the adult male population 
of the district, 703,002, is — 

Spirits ... ... ... '10 

G^aiij ah ••• ••• ^0 

Opium ... ... ... ... 140 

In all ... 2*38 percent. 

Gountry spirit is used by the bazaar population and tlie lowest classes 
of the people, and generally on festive oociisions only. It is •not a 
habitual drink. Opium and ganjah are used ]»y Lotli Molininmcdaiis 
and Hindoos ; many agriculturists use it, also palkee-bcarors ai^d otlier 

d 
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classes who are much exposed to hard labour and the inclemencies of 
the weather. Tlie criminal classes without exception use these drugs 
constantly, and' many of their wives do so too. I have taken no 
account of the imported spii'its, as they were not in vogue in the early 
period to which my notes refer, and are used now by the educated classes 
principally, and not by the people generally. 

— Developing the Resources, 

Indigo , — Indigo had been cultivated in the district from time 
immemorial, and large quantities of the dye wero bouglit by the 
BhoOteas on tlieir annual visits. Its cultivation by Eiir()i)can planters 
conimen(*ed in 1792. The first factory at Kooreogram ((vowriegaon), 
on the Dhurla, has long siiuie gone into the river. Ur. Todd, the Civil 
Surgeon, was one of the first in the field, and soon the fa<itory bungalows, 
W'ith tlieir out-stations, were dotted all over the face of the land, where 
their ruins are still to be seen. The houses* at Kishorgungo factory, 
established by Mr. Brydie in 1795, where William McdJowall, the son 
of Collector McDow'all, was for njiwards of twenty years, and at 
Saptihaii, estahlislied by Mr. Marsh about the same time, still stand, 
and the foundations of those at Mustafiipore and Mcctaj)ookur may 
be traced. TIk^ trade soon developed great inq)ortaiiC(s and was of 
unmixed beiieiit to tho people in giving regular and rcnimiorative 
eniplo 3 'inont, and bringing a large extent of waste land uinlcr cultiva- 
tion, especially in lliose parts where tho population had heeii v(?ry 
mutdi thinned by tho tliree-fold calamitous ^"ear of 17S7-88, with its 
floods, famine, ami liurricane. But the zemindars, who had at first 
welcomed tho planters when they brought tlieir waste lands under 
cultivation, soon found the .intimate relations of the Europeans with 
their lyots had a tcmlenoy to make these ryots independent of them 
and to put a check on their practices of unlimited exactiov and 
extortion, and soon coiiimenced that clironic fcml between zemindars 
and planters which forms the sta^de item in tlio liistory of indigo culti- 
vation in Bengal. Tn JHOl we have a comidaint brought hy some of 
the zemindars against the planters and tlie rejoimh'r of tho ])lanters 
(b'oth given in tho appemlix). The latter certainly had tlie best of this 
encounter; but the ])ai»ers reveal clearly some of tlie rocks on wliicli the 
enterprise s]»lit, namely, the tendency to involve tho ryots in large 
advances a-nd a never- to-be-] >aid debt, combined with a pressure, both 
moral and phj'^sical, used to induce tlio ryots to take advances and then 
to work them out hy cultivation. As early as 1800 the Magistrate had 
to write to the planters at Kishorgunge and Tengramari that they must 
not compel the ryots to take advances, and a quarter of a century later 
the Collector recfirded his opinion that unless planters, like zemindars, 
wore hy law enqiowered to summon defaulting ryots the industry 
must collapse ; and thirty ^^oars after that it did collapse here as well as 
elsewhere in Bengal. Tlie two cmicerns of Kishorgungo and Borobari, 
wliiclj latter included *Sn])iibiiri among its out- stations, the last of the 
once numerous ami flourishing factories, jiassed from Eurojiean manage- 
imuit a few j’ca.rs ago, and are now being managed, or rather mis. 
manng6‘d, under their native owners. The last jdantor of the district, 
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who, however, had for many years withdrawn from connection with 
indigo, a Danish gentleman, died here in 187f3. 

But the cultivation of indigo, which had preceded the introduction 
of the European enterprise, has survived its extinction, and the village 
headman, generally a jotedar of good ]>osition, with one or two small vats i 
in which he can make from 10 to 15 maunds of the dye, is now the 
characteristic representative of the industry in this district. A lready in 
18:^3 we find one planter writing to tlie Collector to ask if he could 
ju’cvent one of his own ryots putting up a couple of vats within the circle 
of his own operations; and sineo the European has retired from the fiehl, 
these small manufacturers have multiplied many fold. I'lie country is 
studded with these diminutive factories and their small vats. In a 
morning rido of 12 miles in the Oazeerhat pergnnnah 1 liave counted 
at least eight or nine of them. The refuse indigo still goes to Bhootan ; 
tlio better product is bought up by local mercliants, and finds its way 
to Calcutta. 

Sfifjar. — A sugar factory for preparing sugar from goor or molasses 
was established in 1794 at Bind wan Kootec, in tliana Oovindgimgo, 
but after running a course of six years it turned out a failure. Ti'lio 
ryots took advances, but failed to deliver the goor, and it was found too 
wearying work to obtain worlliless decrees against the defaulters. 
Tlie cane continues to be largely grown in the soutli and west of the* 
district, and is a valuable crop ; but the only manufacture connected 
with it is the extraction of the jaggery by the usual native jnill. 

Tobacco , — It is strange that no enterprise l\ad ever been under- 
taken for tlie oiy'ing and manufactm'e of tfibacco in this district, which 
has ever produced a raw material of the first (piality. Most of the crop 
not locally consumed is now exported by the Mughs, who come annu- 
ally to })uy it, and is manufactured into Burinah cigars. In 1790 
some Virginian tobacco-seed was sent by Government and distributed 
am^igst the ryots, and a portion of the produce it was proxiosed 
to forward to Eurojic, but there is no record of the results of the 
exx^eriment. Some ex]ierimeiits with Ilavannah seed hitely made in 
the jail lead to the iufereneo that a very valuable tobacco industry 
might be establislicd here. 

Potato , — Tlio Govcnimeiit made an attempt in 1797 to introduce 
tliis cultivation into the district, in order that the ryots might have 
sometliiiig to fall back on in the event of a failure in the rice crox). One 
hundred maunds wore got from Behar and distributed among the land- 
owners and planters, but an excessive fall of rain sjioilt the exxierimont, 
and only 19 maunds produce were obtained. About forty years ago 
the tuber wJts again introduced, and it has now taken a hold. 
There is a very extensive cultivation, and much of the x>i'odueo is 
exx^orted to Bogra. The far-sighted benevolence of the early attempt 
of Government was fully proved in the late famine, for there was an 
abundant and early oroii of potatoes, which were sold at one rupee a 
maund, and wont far to relieve the distress of the people ; they were also 
largely used in the distribution of charitable doles. 

CommunicatiotiH , — The main roads of the district w^ere ipade by 
convicts during the period under review. Besides the nuiiiorons 
country tracks there had X’l'oviously existed but one main road, that of 
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Kajah Nilamba, from Cooch Behar through Rungpore to Ghoraghat, 
and this had been kept up by the Mohammedans. It had, however, 
fallen in llie time of Mr. Wordsworth into a state of great disrepair, 
and was put into good order by him. From Govindgunge the old 
^ route led tlirougli Mymensingh, by Bygoubari, along the bank of the 
old Bralimaputra to Dacca. Besides the repairs of this road, tho 
convicts also made the Calcutta road leading through Diiiagepore to 
Qodagaree on tlie Ganges (tho portion of it from Dinageporo to the 
Ganges was made by Mr. Parr, Magistrate of Diiiagepore in 1797), and 
also the one leading througlt Teiigramari to Titaliya on the frontiers 
of Purnoah, whicli was continued to the cantonments at Kishengunge. 
The road to Julpigori, which branches off from the one last named at 
Teiigramari. was made later. The indigo planters made very good 
roads to tlieir factorio.s, which still form useful lines of traffic ; and the 
Humorous country roads wliiijh intersect tho district in all (Jireotions 
were kept in oi der by the zemindars. 

There are a few notes to be made about the rivers. The Teesta, 
after its grand escapade in 1787, took lime to settle itself into its new 
quarters, and in 171J5 it made iiii irruptioii into the Juvaiioshwari river. 
Near Goinnati it broke through its riglit liaiid bank, rushed over low 
lands till it joined the small Klieriiya, and then passed through the 
(fiiowrah, Oharralkata, and other small rivers into the channel of tho 
Juvaneshwari, passing Kuiiuirgunge, ISahihgunge, and other places, and 
flooding the country the whole way down to Govindgunge. A set of 
indigo works at Calpaiii, in Cooiidy, which had been built on specially 
high ground, was deep in water, and much damage was done to the 
cultivation. The main body of tho water, however, did not keep to 
the now course, and when Buchanan came to the district ho found the 
J uvaneshwari at Sahihgunge drying up. It is now a shallow river 
with a wide sandy channel. Some time in the first quarter of the 
])resent century the Teesta changed its course for tho last time. 
Forsaking a bend of 40 miles round to tlie westward of Dimla, it 
joined one of its eastern tributaries and got into its old channel 
below Ghorainara. 

„ The Ghaghat during this period ran its course of silting np, and 
its mouth at the Teesta became chased in tho dry season. It originally 
divided at Sankamari, two miles north of the station, into two branches 
— the eastern one passing through the station ; but in 1800 tliis eastern 
branch was navigable only in the height of the rains, and in 1828 it 
was much as it is now, — nothing but a stagnant marsh. Mr. Nishet in 
that year proposed to Government that a series of tanks oliould bo dug 
and the intervening spaces filled up as a sanitary measure. This project 
has been ever and anon revived, and others with a similar object have 
been proposed, and the Public Works Department are still cogitating 
a plan for^ the draining of the station. 

The Brahmaputra during this time nearly consummated that 
change in its course wliich deprived the district of Mymensingh of its 
noble ri\&or, and wrought unheal'd of devastation along its new course to 
join the Ganges at Jaifergunge, It broke into the Konai, which divided 
Bliowaniguiige from Dewangunge ; and in 1809, in Dr. Buchanan’s 
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time, the stream had become divided, and that which ran to the 
west of Dewangunge was equal to the old stream running east. The 
former increased in volume year by year, and the* whole thana of 
Dewangunge, or such portion of it as was not washed away, was trans- 
ferred to the Mymensingh side of the river, and now belongs to that* 
district. 

Currency , — The gold mohur was very common in the currency at 
the commencement of the century. Drafts on the treasury for the 
use of the Oommercial Resident were usually cashed in this coin, and 
the Collector was directed to give as much silver as ho could spare. 
Salaries were sometimes paid in gold. But in a few years time the 
gold had disappeared, the old stock was hoarded as the country became 
richer, and the mohur, which had fetched Rs. 14 at the close of the 18th 
century, was worth Rs, 16-4 ten years later. 

VI- — The Frontiers, 

The following notes are in continuation of those already printed, 
showing the relations of Rungpore with tho states on its borders. 

Nepal - — Nepal was a restless and aggressive neighbour, the 
basis from which raids burst forth, the homo of dacoits who preyed 
on the surrounding districts. With Sikkim there was a chronic state 
of feud, and all the low country south of the hills had been conquered 
by Nepal from that little state. The long threatened war with the 
British nearly broke out in 1809, when the x^olice pursued some dacoits 
across tho border, and was only postj)oned for a few years by a now 
war with Sikkim, which caused the troox)s massed in front of Sanya- 
sikata to bo withdrawn, and for a time things were kej)t quiet. 
Lieutenant Miinro, who was in charge of the detachment there, gives us 
a glimj)so of the hill politics. Tho Nejm! king, Rung Bahadoor, had 
jircf^osed to the Sikkim Rajah, Shutterjeot, that he had much better pay 
his tribute to him than to a country so far off as China, and he 
threatened that otherwise he AVould be under the necessity of taking 
the country under his protection. Two engagements took place at 
tlie Tcesta in which the Nepalese were defeated, and when Lieutenant 
Munro wrote, a Chinese army of lo,000 men with forty x)ieces of 
caiinon were within four days’ march of the frontier, and the com- 
mander of the Chinese forces a})plied to the Lieutenant to assist him 
in recovering tho Morung.for JSikkim. This request tlie British officer 
was of course unable to accede to. Rajah Rung Bahadoor of Nepal 
also intriguoc^ with Assam, lie met one of the exiled rulers of that 
country in Benares and gave him a refuge in Nei)al, and made a 
treaty with him to reseat him on the throne of Assam, for which lie was to 
pay a tribute of tliree lakhs of rupees a year to Nepal. A maudate 
was procured from the Lmperor of China directing the Bhootoas to allow 
a i)assage to the Ne^mlese army through their country, but the scheme 
was frustrated by the death of Rung Bahadoor and the subsequent 
outburst of hostilities between Nepal, and tlie l?ritish in 1814. 
During that war Captain Latter watched the Rungi)ore frontier, and 
at its conclusion a large tract was ceded from Nepal, the greater part 
of wliioh was made over to Sikkim, having been taken from Xhat stale 
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fifty years before. The Lepchas thus became our neighbours, much 
quieter and more peaceable ones than either the Nepalese or the 
iIBhooteas. 

, Bhootan . — "With Bhootan our relations were much more friendly 

than \vith the Nepalese. Letters often passed between the Deb 
liajah and the Governor- General, and caravans yearly came to Mahi- 
gunge, for the travelling and housing expenses of which the Govern- 
ment paid the bill, at a cost of Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. This included 
turbans, liquors, and sweetnjeats for the men, stabling for the ponies, 
and the charge of a large extra police force to accompany llie 
visitors. Tliere were occasionally slight collisions on the frontier 
of no special moment, and in the early days of the police the dacoits 
found a refuge in the Bhootan forests, and notably in Fallacotta ; but 
tliis was remedied by improved organizatioii, and Fallacotta was taken 
in farm from the Bhooteas, as suggested by Mr. Hartwell in his* 
report of 1810, at the annual rent of Rs. 800^ which was paid over 
by the Government to the Bhooteas. 

Cooch Behar . — With tlie dependent and tributary state of Gooch 
Behar the relations of Rungporo were naturally very close. During 
the minority of Rajah ITareiidra, on whose accession in 1783 there 
had been such great local commotions, the state was maiifigod by 
Commissioners, and at intervals the Collecjtors of Rungpf>ro wore in 
charge of aftaii’s. The internal assessment and collection of the 
revenue, the x>ayment of the tribute, and the control of tlie courts, 
were under the direction of the Coinniissioncr, who correspoudiHl 
direct with the Government. Thus in 1792, when Mr. Collector 
Lumsdeu acted in the oflicc, we find the revenue assessment a little 
over two lakhs of rupees. It had increased materially since tlie state 
first came under our protection. In 1801 tlie Rajah attained his 
majority, having been born in 1780, the Commissioner wfis withdrawn, 
and the Govern or- General ordered, under date the 27th January of 
that year, that “ the district of Cooch Behar be annexed to the zillah of 
Rungpore.’^ The witlidrawal of the jiresence of the Commissioner, 
however, soon led to internal dissensions, and the Magistrate had in a 
few inonths to despatch his assistant to Cooch Behar to allay a dispute 
between the Raj all and the l^ewan Deo, tho second great hereditary 
officer of state, who had acquired increased importance since the over- 
shadowing office of Nazir Deo had been abolished. The dispute had 
a disreputable origin and a charactoristic ending, for the Rajah laid 
hold of certain Brahmins of the Dewan Deo^s establislimont, shaved 
their heads, blackened their faces, and paraded them thf&ugh the town 
in that condition. Anon more serious disturbances broke forth. Tho 
Bhooteas were on the watch to regain their old ascendancy in the 
country, and a daring dacoity was committed by a party from that 
country on the Rajah’s palace, in which eight men were killed and 
many others wounded. This led Government to reconstitute tlie 
Commissionership, and Francis Piorard in 1803 begins the second list 
of Commissioners, which office became merged in that of Agent to the 
Governor-General on the north-east frontier when Assam was annexed 
to tho enjpiro. 
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Meanwhile the civil work of the Jucjge of Rungporo had greatly 
increased by the addition of the cases from Cooch Behar, but an 
obstacle had opposed itself to the disposal of the criipinal work. The 
former Commissioners had disposed of the cases in consultation with 
a Oooch Behar pundit, and reported their orders for confirmation to the 
sudder court ; but the last Commissioner had cashiered the pundit when* 
ho left, and the Magistrate wanted instructions from Government whether 
he should appoint another one or make over the cases for trial in the 
ordinary way to the court of circuit. Tlie Government took long to 
decide on their line of action, and directed the Magistrate meanwhile 
to keep the prisoners in confinement. Year after year passed and the 
matter was still under considerntion, until in 1805 there were 31 
prisoners in jail awaiting trial, the majority of whom had been nearly 
four years in confinement. It was then decided to make over to the 
Itajfdi the conduct of his own courts, and the court of circuit over- 
hauled tlie x^^Dding criminal cases and sent for trial to Cooch Behar 
those against whom there was good evidence of the commission of the 
offencGS cliarged, and released tlio rest, nine in number, all of whom 
liad been ov'er tliree years in prison. 8ome comx>eusat ion was 
also given to them on account of their detention. Tlie Magistrate 
j)roposed to give them Its. 10 each, as he sux)posed that they had 
j)rol)ably saved something out of their jail allowance of lie. 1-OJ 
a mouth, equal to the average jiay of a labourer, wliich they had 
received to ])rovido themselves out of, and that the amount of lis. 10 
wouhl be sullicient to buy a ^dough, a jiair of cattle, and otlier articles 
ne(iossary to enable them to earn an honest livelihood by cultivation, 
and ho was feifi l’ul that if they got more they might acquire habits of 
la/iiiioss and dissqiation, which in the end would lead to had consequences 
for themselves and oth(3rs. The Government, liowover, ruled that they 
were to get 8 annas a month for each month they had been in jail ; 
and as some would o1>tain by this means the large sum of lis. 22-8, 
tlfe Magistrate, in his ])aternal anxiety for their w’clfare, only let them 
have half tlie sum at first, and they were to get the remainder when 
thc?y bail proved tlieins<*l ves t(y bo of good character to tlio satisfaction 
of the darogah or his mohiirir, who were occasionally to visit tlieir 
villnges willi a view to make inquiry. 

There was great rejoicing in the state when the jurisdiction of the 
liungx><^r() district olliiiors was withdrawn. To quote from local annals 
(a mcnioii* of Moonshee Jadunath Ghose, written by comintand of liajah 
llarendra, and lately translated into Knglish by tlie liov. liobert 
liohinson) : — “The su])eriority of Behar as a state now began to assort 
itself. It s1»od unrivalled among the kingdoms of Ilindoostan for tlio 
manner in which oiiminal law was administered under the instructions 
of the pundits, and oftouders received their due j)unishineiit. Under 
the Itajali’s authority, deatli by hanging was the penalty inflicted on 
Sf>ocial criminals. The courts, civil and criminal, being conducted 
according to the commands of the king, the kingdom remained in 
profound peace.^^ Ilungpore annals, liowever, present a different picture : 
anarchy and misrule prevailed. No sooner had (he administration 
been given over than a raid was made on Butreegach, a* detached 
village of Rungiiore lying surrounded by lands of the state, and 
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another one on a market-plg,ce of Bykuntpore ; and it was not till a 
severe letter of reprimand was written by the Governor-General and a 
military force wap set in motion to recover the captives that had been 
taken that submission was made by the Rajah. On a similar occasion 
a few years later the Rajah, at fb^st obdurate, covered his defeat with 
'the naive excuse — once before used by the Bhooteas as a cloak to their 
aggressions — The Company and myself are one and the same.” The 
Oooch Behar annals explain this state of things. The Rajah was taken 
up with pleasure and left the management of affairs to his creatures. 
To quote again from Jadunath Ghose’s history, which for a native 
history approved of by its subject is a remarkably candid one in some 
respects: — “The king was constantly going out hunting or taken up 
with dances and sundry other amusements. Dancing-girls, dancing- 
boys, buffoons, professional singers, without number, came. Not a day 
passed without religious ceremonies, theatrical representations, aTid 
other entertainments and festivities. There were always music and fire- 
works going on. People could turn nowhere without noticing that 
some kind of amusement or festivity was proceeding. Thus the king 
ruled, enjoying himself in various wa 3 '' 8 .” 

Things went from bad to worse. The Rajah was “ much married:” 
two sisters from the Bykuntpore family, brides from Giijerat, Nepal, and 
elsewhere, with a host of minor wives, filled the palace ; and Mr. Sisson 
reported to Government in 1814 that the habits of dissipation the 
Rajah had contracted had so increased upon him that it was a notorious 
fact that for a space of two full years he liad never stopped beyond the 
threshold of his female ax)artmoiits. Two names among the worst of 
the parasites crop up in both the Rungporo books and the moonshce’s 
liistor^s — Bholauath, a jemadar of peons, of local birth, being the sou 
of a slave girl, and Guru Prosad, an adventurer from Moorshedabad. 
Both in their turn held the supreme authority, and worked togetliM* or 
plotted against each other. The latter had been introduced by one ^pf 
the early Commissioners, and was often disgraced, but wormed himself 
into favour by x>aiideriiig to the marrying instincts of the Rajah, when 
more prudent servants, among whom I must instance the faithful old 
khas navis, Kasliinath Dahari, of a Rungx)oro famil^^ who had watched 
over the Rajah’s childish years, discountenanced the idea. Dacoitics 
increased on the borders, no attention was paid to rej^resontations from 
the Rungpore authorities, and the Commissioner seems to have exorcised 
little control, until in 1813 the Government had to take si)ecial 
measures. The Government considered that the imbecility of the Rajah 
and the bad character of his officers rendered it hopeless to expect any 
great improvement, but a new Commissioner, Mr. MacLeod, was seat 
with enlarged powers. Guru Prosad was sent to Rungpore and made a 
State prisoner, and subsequently sent to his homo, and the courts of 
justice wore put under the control of the Comraissioiier for a few years. 
This seems, to have had a wholesome effect, for after the restoration 
of the Rajah’s authority wo have no mention of tho State in oonnectiou 
with Rungpore annals ; and the ternjs of the local history leave no doubt 
that the domination of the Commissioner was felt as a great degra- 
dation, and when the position of the Rajah was restored there were 
loud expressions of joy and relief. Rajah Harenda left for Benares in 
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1836, and died there three years later. In 181G Mr. Scott, who was 
Magistrate of Eungpore, changed places with Mr. MacLeod, the 
Commissioner of Oooch Behar. Mr. Scott remained# in the post till 
Assam was annexed, and then became Agent to the Governor-General 
for the north-east frontier. 

Anmm , — Of Assamt here is little to be added in addition to the 
notes previously given. Captain Welsh, who liad boon sent to reduce 
chaos to order in 1792, returned to llungpore in 1794, having settled 
the Rajah Gournaut in peace upon the throne and left a supply of 
arms for his use and protection. In the -first years of this century 
renewed disturbances broke out, and a fresh supply of arms was applied 
for, but this request was not acceded to. One after another of the 
contending parties took refuge in the British territories. On the 
occasion of the first Burmese war in 1824 troops were massed at 
Gowalpara and marched into Assam; but the front iorr elations were Jit 
that time under Mr. Scott, who was Commissioner of Gooch Beliar, and 
had charge of the Gowalpara thanas as Joint-Magistrate of the 
north-east part of Rungpore, and no record of the transactions is to 
be found. 

j We have in Rungpore what seems to be a trophy of this war — a brass 
cannon with the name of “ Bundoola/’ the Burmese General, scratched 
on it in English letters. It bears a Persian inserii>tion giving the date 
and place of its founding, to wit, at Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, in the 
year 1021 Hejira, and also a Sanscrit one with the name of the Assam 
king Gadadhar, and the date 1604 Sak (1683 A.D.). Mr. Damaiit 
gave a cojiy of thcj^e inscriptions with their translation in a late number 
of the Indian Antiquary. 

llte Garroiva . — The Garrow Hills border on the Gowalpara thanas, 
which came back to this district on the abolition of the Cooch Beliar 
Commission in 1801. The zemindars bordering the hills levied ditties 
on th# cotton brouglit by the Garrows to their markets, and kept up out 
of the proceeds an armed force to overawe the mountaineers and protect 
tlie merchants. They also appear to have exorcised great oppression 
on the hill people, the zemindar of Currybarvy especially, and liis 
name was held in terror in the mountains. The Garrows retaliated 
from time to time in a savage style. They made sudden raids on the 
villages in the plains, burnt the houses, massacred all tliey could 
catcli — men, women, and children, and carried off their heads where- 
with to adorn tlieir huts. The ryots in some instances paid a black- 
mail called matakata, or head-cutting tax, consisting of pigs, goats, fowls, 
and other article^, in order to be ensured protection from these raids. 
The zemindars, too, occasionally suffered, for in 1815 the zemindar of 
Currybarry’s house was burnt by the Garrows, and liis youngest sou was 
killed and his head carried off with those of others, and tlie zemindar of 
Mechpara was attacked on the road in the following year and wounded 
in the side by a spear. 

Matters became complicated by the sale in 1809 of Currybarry for 
arrears of revenue, when it was purchased by Raminiath Lahari, 
a zemindar of Rungpore, and the auction purchaser and the old proprie- 
tor both used the Garrows in fighting out their disputes with each 
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other, and each one in turn was tried for complicity in murder and was 
acquitted. Mr. Scott writes of the anticipated acquit tal of the old 
zemindar Mohendro Narayan as follows : — 

“Although I have considered it my duty to commit Mohendro 
Narayan for trial before the court of circuit, yet, with reference to the 
acquittal of Hamanath Lahari, the purchaser of the estate, under 
circumstances in which his guilt was still less doubtfid than that of 
Mohendro Narayan, I do not think that there is much probability of 
the latter person being convicted of the offence with which he is charged.’^ 
The Government, however, kept the zemindar in custody until he gave 
substantial security for keeping the peace. Mr. Scott further thus sums 
uj) the diflGlculties found in dealing with these cases against the moun- 
taineers according to the ordinary routine of the courts : — 

“ For it appears to mo that if the offenders at Mechparah were 
pursued into the hills and apprehended with part of the plundered 
property in their houses, and made full confession of their guilt before 
the darogah and the Magistrate, their capital conviction before the 
court of circuit would still be very uncertain, unless, notwithstanding the 
usual effects of a long detention in jail, they should persist in repeating 
their confession before that court. Of the obstacles to obtaining the 
proof required by the Mohammedan law for capital conviction, 1 con- 
sider it only necessary to mention first the difiiculty, after the lapse of 
several months, of proving the correctness of a contested confession 
written in a language foreign to the culj)rit by a person and before 
witnesses who, if duly qualified under tlio regulations to attest it, cannot 
themselves be supj)osed to have understood one word that the prisoner was 
saying, and in support of which we can therefore have nothing to 
offer but the evidence of illiterate interpreters, who, if tliey tell the truth, 
will probably say that they have now forgotten the greater part of 
what passed ; and secondly, the impossibility, if the prisoner deuy the 
fact, of even proving satisfactorily that the house in which the plun- 
dered property was found actually belonged to liim, when none of the 
neighbours of his own tribe, who alone were acquainted with his 
habitation, can bo exj)ccted to have been present at tlie time it was 
searched, or can bo called to depose, if by any cxtr.aordinary accident 
they should not have fled on such occasion, and none of the witnesses 
who are procurable can be supposed over to have seen the house before 
or since, or to know anything respecting the owner of it.’’ (31-1-1816.) 

These excesses of the Garrows attained a great height during the 
years 1815 and 1816, and on receipt of reports of-^Mr. Sisson and 
Mr. Scott the Government decided on carrying out in the hills the 
system which Mr. Cleveland had successfully adopted in Bhagulpore. 
These measures seem to have been fairly successful, but no records remain 
in this district, as they were associated with the office of Commissioner 
of Cooch Behar and Joint-Magistrate for tlie north-east of Rungpore. 
The Garrows continued at intervals to break out along tlie Mymensingh 
frontier, and were not finally pacified until a special officer was established 
right in the centre of their hills. Mr. Sisson’s report contains many 
interesting particulars relating to the Garrows and tlieir customs. 
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VII. — LM of District Officers** 


T'iiere follows a list of the officers who were in charge of the 
difitri'^t from 1770 till 1832. From 1793 onwards the office of Judge 
and Magistrate was separated from that of Collector, and the same 
officer was Judge and Magistrate till 1832, with the exception of a 
short period between 1823 and 1826. After 1832 a third officer was 
appointed Magistrate, and this arrangement continued until 1869, when 
the offices of Magistrate and Collector were again united, which has 
remained the case till the present day : — , 


Collectors. 


1770 John Grose 


1771 

1772 

1773 


Ditfo. 

Charles Purling. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Harris. 


Also called Supervisor. 
Died at Uuugpore, 
April 1771. 


17741 
1776 > 

1776 1 

1777 

1778 

1779 


r Records are wsiniing. 
1 It appears that the 

. ^ district was mniiaged 

( from Diiiairepore for 

thn-e years. 


1780 

1781 


1782 

17H3 

1784 


1786 

1786 

1787 
17 >8 

1789 

1790 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 


1796 

1797 


Charles Purling. 

I )itto. 

Diito. 

Richard Goodlad. 

Charles Purling . 

Richard Goodlad. 

George Hogle. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... Death reported in April 
1781. 

Richard Goodlad. Collector appointed to 
bo also (-ivil .Judge 
and Magistrate. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto ... Was ('ollector of Ghor.a- 
gliiil or South Rung- 
pore, 1780-87. 

W. K. Amhorst. 

Peter Moore. 

Ditto. 

W. K Amherst. 

Ditto. 

Diij' Hart McDowall. 

Intro 

Ditt... 

Ditto ... Retired from tlie service 
to Knr»>pe, 

Clmrles Purling. Left tlie disniei ill. His 
death is reported in 


James Graham. 
Ditto. 

John Lurnsden. 
Ditto. 

Ditto 

Jame.s (jrraham. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Alexander Wright 

Ditto 
Ditto 


June 1791. 


Judges and M 


Mathew Leslie. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

D. Camj)bell. 
James Wordsworth. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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Collectors. 

J. W, Lai tiff. 

1799 Ditto ^ 

Alexander Wright. 

1800 Ditto 


1801 

Ditto 



1803 

Ditto 



1803 

Ditto 



1804 

Archibald Montgomery. 
Ditto 

... 

• •• 

1805 

Ditto ... 



1806 

Ditto 



1807 

Ditto 




J. Morgan. 


... 

1808 

Ditto 

• •• 

• •• 

1809 

Ditto 




J. Dighy 


... 

1810 

Ditto 

... 

... 

1811 

Ditto 



1812 

‘ Ditto 

... 


1813 

Ditto 

... 

• 

1814 

Ditto 




A. Smelt 



1816 

Ditto 


.«• 


C. J. Blagrave. 



1816 

Ditto ... 




A. P. Lind 

... 


1817 

Ditto 




C. J. Blagrave ... 


••• 

1818 

Ditto. 




1819 Ditto 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 


Ditto 

'J. Campbell 
Dittij 

R. P. Nisbot. 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

J. Campbell. 
Ditto 

R. P. Nisbot. 
Ditto 

Nathaniel Smith. 


Retired from the service 
to Europe. 


Office of Magistrate 
joined to that of Col- 
lector. 


Office of Magistrate 
separated again from 
that of Collector. 


.'^1827 fjitto 

F. J. Bechcr 


Judges and magistrates. 


James Wordsworth. 

Ditto. 

Thomas Parr, 

Archibald Montgomery. 

James Wordsworth. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

11. Somerville. 

James Wordsworth. 

Ditto. 

J. Bnttye. 

Ditto 

M. Campbell. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J. W. Sage. 

Ditto. 

J. M. Rees. 

Ditto. 

J . W. Sago. 

G. Hartwell. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

H. Puller. 

Ditto. 

John Fendall. 

Thoma.s Sisson. 

Ditto. 

D. Scott. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

J. Hnllied. 

Norman MacLeod. 

Ditto. 

Nathaniel Smith. 

Ditto. 

Norman MacLeod. 

Nathaniel Smith. 

W. Ijowther. 

Nathaniel Smith. 

W. Lowther. 

Nathaniel Smith. 

Ditto. 

J. Curtis. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto ... Office of Jraffistrato 
separated from that of 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Nisbet,.. Office of Magistrate again 
joined to tljat of Judge. 
Mr. Nisbet had also 
charge of the office of 
Collector for a short 
time. 

Nathaniel Smith. Also Collector. 

Ditto. 

R. P. Nisbot. 
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Collectors- 


Judges and Magistrates, 


Nathaniel Smith ... 

F. J. Ihcher 

J. S. Clarke. 

... 

Nathaniel Smith. 

1828 

Ditto 

F. J. Hechcr. 

... 

Ditto. 

1829 

Ditto ... 

C. D. lliisscll. 

... 

Ditto. 

1830 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto. 

1831 

Ditto 


J )itto. 

1832 

Ditto Remained ti 1 1837 

... 

Ditto ... Was Collector 

when he 1 
district. 


VIII- — Comparative Tables of Prices and Produce- 

Table I shows tho varying prices of paddy and rice during certain 
years from 1781 to 1874. J have made separate columns for the 
station and country markets, because in many instances tliey vary very 
much more tlian they do now, owing to tho defective state of coniniuni- 
catioiis in those days. In some years rice was extraordinarily clioap, 
paddy selling at from 7 to 10 maunds the rupee ; but the general rate 
up to the close of the century was for paddy 4 to 5 maunds, Jind rice 
2 to 3 maunds the rupee. Tho Government made large purchases of 
several lakhs of maunds at these rates in the years 1705 to 17ff^), and 
kejit tho grain stored with a view to mitigate scarcity if it occurred ; 
but the enterprise was abandoned owing to tJie heavy losses it occasioned 
from the fluctuation of tho markets, from deterioration o£ the grain, 
and from accidents. Oji one occasion nine golahs were burnt at 
Bhotmari and half a lakh of maunds was destroyed ; and the Collector, 
reviewing all the risks, expressed his astonishment that merchants even 
found it worth their while to trade in the article. lie further argued 
that the provision made was not suilicient for the purpose contemplated, 
and calculated that, taking the population at 1.000,000, and allowing 
half, a seer a day for tho support of three- fourtl is of the number for 
six months, he would require 17 lakhs of maunds. However, our recent 
experience shows that three lakhs of maunds were found am]ily sufficient, 
in addition to local resources, to tide us over a vely severe period of 
distress in 1874. It will be observed from the table that a threatening 
of drought rapidly raised prices to Re. 1 a maund, and in the famine 
year of 1787 prices rose to 18 seers a rupee. 

In our next period, from, 1814, to 1820, wo find a great rise in 
prices : in fact they have doubled. Not more than 1 4 maunds is to be 
had for a rupee in good years, while in bad ones the prices rise to less 
than a maund. The quotations are available for the station markets 
only ; probabty in the country ones the price was generally 1^ maunds 
per rupee. In fact, Buchanan quotes for Dinagepore, in his estimate of 
the cost of living of a labouring man, rice at 12 annas a maund OG sicca 
weight, which is equivalent to 1 maund 24 seers per rupee standard 
weight. 

We come then to present times, and the normal rate may be taken 
to range from 20 to 30 seers a rupee during tho year, c-v again double 
the foimer rate. The year of tho Orissa famine raised the price of 
common rice to 84 seers, and last year prices reached 6 seers a rupee. 
Tho present normal price of rice is from ^ce to four times wlyit it was 
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eighty years ago, and 'that of other common articles of cullivation in the 
district bears much tho same propoi-tion. Table II gives :i comparative 
statement of some of the common articles for which statistics are 
available. The^ prices quoted for 1792 are taken from a general price 
^list of that year. 


Table I. 


Prices of Paddy anH Rice in the undermentioned years. 



1*ADDY. 

Common Rice. 

Fink 

Rice. 


Yeab. 

e 



£ 



2 


Remakes. 


Riinarpo 

market 

Country 

market 

e 

g* 

s 

s 

Country 

market 

c 

S' 

c 

... 

3 


Mds. Srs. 

Mda. Srs 

Mds. Srs 

Mds. Srs. 

Mds. Srs. 


1781 




2 

0 




Ouri lakli of mniifids was do- 










liviu’od at ('alriitiii at thi.s 










ruto for tho roliof of Mnilras. 

1783 

1787 (January) ... 

2 

0 


1 

20 

1 35 

0 

29 

Threatonod soavcily in tho 
wosttM’Ti districts ; uiiiuh 

exportation. 

n 

fi 


2 

13 

4 0 

0 

29 

1787 (Sepicinbcr) 

1 

20 


0 

23 

0 18 

0 

19 

Famine arisiuK from iiuiiida- 










lion. 

1792 

4 

0 


2 

0 


1 

C 


1795 



4 3C 



2 26 



Tlio novorTmumt purchased 
and Ktorod two laklis of 
maiUMls paddy and half lakh 
of maunds rice at prices 
a V era jci M vr t hose uri ve r > — pad dy 
from live and a hall mauud.<s 
per rupee and under. 

179« 



5 30 


• •• 

3 20 



1797 




1 

0 




Quoted in ScptiCnibcr ; tlireat- 




fs} » 






1*11011 droujrht. 

179S 



... 


(j,] 0 



Qiu>ted in < ’olliw'tor’s loUcr of 
Mth January 1799. 

1799 

3 

20 

4 22 

1 

31 

1 

3 

Government imrchased ono 







L s) 



and a half lakhs of mauii(U 
paddy at Hut rate noted for 
cou 1 1 try markets . 

lSii..(Jannarv) ... 

2 

29 


1 

15 


0 

28 


1811 (May) 

1 

28 


0 

36 


0 

31 


1S12 

2 

33 


1 

2;5 


0 

33 


1814 

2 

3 


0 

31. 


0 

27 


1815 

1 

28 


0 

33 


0 

29 

A failure of the rice crops for 
two or three seasons is re- 
ported, followed by unusually 
heavy rains in August 1815. 

1810 

2 

9 


1 

7 


0 

33 

1817 

1 

31 


0 

39 


0 

29 

A- 

1819 




0 

33 


0 

19 


1866 




0 

SI 


0 

7 

Year of Orissa famine. There 










was a niagniliccnt crop, but 
the exportation was very 










large. 






^ 21 


( 

' 14 

"I Normal pric(%s in a favorable 
f y(yir ; (lea rest J uly, cheapest 
\) llcccmber. 

1872 

20 



to 

L 30 

1 

n 

to 
k. 15 

1873 




0 

12 

r 

to 



0 

94 

Qw)ted_ for December, famine 






0 \ 

|.0 6 

0 

6 

Quoted for April and May, 

1874 (Dcoember) ... 




{ 

. 8 




famine year. 


• 


0 

25 


0 

7i 
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Table II. 


Prices of various articles in the years 1792 and 1872. 


Abticlbs. 

1792. 

1872. 

Remarks. 






Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 



Rice ... 





0 

8 

H 

1 

6 

0 

1 


Wheat... 





0 

8 

u 

2 to 3 

0 

0 



Jute ... 


... 



0 

10 

19 

1 

8 

0 



Ji^Rery 

Oil-seeds 





1 

1 

12 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 to 4 

8 

0 

0 

0 


•■Fcr maund. 









C 4 

8 

0 



Tobacco 


••• 

• •i 

... 

2 

0 

0 

\ 

to 












L 6 

0 

0 




Table III is an attempt at a comparison between the results arrived 
at by Dr. Buchanan in 1800 and those of a statistical inquiry by a 
Deputy Collector in 1 872. Of the excessive character of Dr. Buchanan’s 
estimates I have elsewhere spoken, and the results of the Deputy 
Collector’s inquiries are not wholly to be depended on, from ^he very 
vague generalities on which some of them are based, esi)eoially in 
regard to the valuation of products and exports ; but tlie two inquiries 
show a somewhat remarkable corresi>on deuce. One remai’k sliould bo 
made in respect of Dr. Buchanan’s figures. They apply to a district 
double the size of present Rungi:)ore, wliich included Julpigori and 
Gowalpara ; but the statistics of cultivation and production have not 
to be reduced in a similar ratio. By the exclusion of the particulars 
relating to tlio thanas now belonging to other districts, I have been 
ablo to correct the totals of the area of cidtivation and value of 
jftoducts. Thus the area of cultivation is reduced about one-sixth, and 
tlie value of tho jiroducts about one-seventh. Owing to the imperfect 
editing of tho survey records, I have not been ablo to make this correc- 
tion separately for the diilerent articles also ; but if any close calculation 
is wanted, it may be taken that for rice and the common articles a 
deduction of one-sixth to one-seventh should be made, and none what- 
ever for tlie moro valuable products, which were wholly cultivated in 
Rungpore proper. The more noticeable features of the comparison are 
a four-fold increase in the cidtivation of jute, a three- fold increase in 
that of tobacco, and an increase of two and a half times in that of 
sugarcane, ^ while indigo cultivation has fallen to half the previous 
amount. The figures for rice cidtivation at both periods are very 
similar, and after making the abovementioned deduction ^ from the 
earlier statistics there is only a slight margin left indicative of increase. 
In this article, however, will be the bulk of Dr. Buchanan’s excessive 
estimates, and no safe comparison can therefore be drawn between the 
two sets of figures. There is no reason to doubt that tho cultivation 
of rice has largely increased, though it may not hare kept pace with 
the increase in the more valuable products. Mustard sho'^rs a large 
decrease since 1809, and the figures are clearly unreliable. 
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lll?MAPK8.--The district totals will not correspond with the ’figures of the several cohirans. On the one hand some articles are left out which would not easily admit 
of comparison between the two inquiries, and on the other some of the cultivated area is entered twice, as in many cases two ditt'erent crops are grown on it. 
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ZX . — Increase of the Populatioft 

In my former papers I made some guess at the probable population 
of the district at two previous periods, namely 720,000 in 1789, 
1,200,000 in 1809. 

The former figures were obtained by a large addition to a local 
contemporary estimate, and the latter by an equally large deduction 
from Dr. Buchanan’s figures. An estimate by the Collector in 1801, 
in which he computes the population at one million, fits in well enough 
between these two dates, without, however, landing very much authority 
to the conclusions ; but the statistical inquiry we l\ave had in the district 
since my last report was printed affords some slight means of testing 
Buchanan’s conclusions. It may be recapitulated that Dr. Buchanan’s 
plan was to take the cultivated area as the basis of his calculations, and 
then, assuming tliat for every five acres there was one plough, and that 
each plough supported five persons, or, more sinqdy, that every acre of 
land supported one ])orson of agricultiiral population, he added to this 
result about one-third for the non-agriciiltural population, and thus 
arrived at the total number of peojde. In the late statistical inquiry 
the number of plougljs and the quantity of cultivated land wore found 
with some exactness, and the result gives one plough for every jtliree 
acres only ; but on the other hand, comparing the number of ploughs 
with the total a gi ioultura]^ population as derived from the census 
returns, we liavo one plough for each throe persons of agricultural popu- 
lation. Tlie net result is very much the same as Buchanan’s, or nearly 
one person agricultural population for each cultivated acre, namely, 
1,072,180 personsiPor 1,787,900 acres. The non-agricultural popula- 
tion is 477,880, or not much under a third of the agricultural — a result 
also very similar to Buchanan’s. Jlis plan thereforo is proved by these 
later results to have been remarkably correct in tlie main, a large 
error in one factor being compensated by an equally large one in 
anotfier. And the whole question is thus made to depend on the 
correctness of the basis of the calculation, or the area of cultivated 
land. That the estimate of Buchanan is greatly over tlio mark has 
been, I think, sufficiently shown ; and a state of the country in which 
there could be 150 dacoities year after year, as was the case just before 
Buchanan came here, is not compatible with a cultivated area of 06 per 
cent, of the whole district, which Buchanan shows. It is more difficult, 
however, to show to what extent the estimate of cultivation has been 
overdrawn. A comparison of figures in the former part loads to the 
conclusion that the cultivation of the valuable crops has increased from 
three to four-feid since Buchanan’s time. Even accepting his data, and 
if we assume that during the same period rice has increased but two- 
fold, the deduction in the figures of population which will result 
from a reduction of Buchanan’s figures of rice cultivation to allow for 
such an increase will be amply sufficient to i)ut tho population at three- 
fifths of his estimate, or 1,200,000. I am content, then, to leave the 
above-mentioned estimates of population for 1789 and 1809 as probable 
approximations to tho truth. 

In the present infancy of registration of vital statistics no 
conclusions can bo arrived at regarding the natural rate of increase 

/• 
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of TOpuIation in this district. Some statistics collected b.y a zemindar 
of Forunbari thana for a small tract containing a population of 8,000 
give the following results for the year ending June 1876 : — 


Births. Deaths. 

Male ... ... ... ... 27*8 30 

Female ... ... ... ... 21*5 29*1 

Total ... 24*6 29*5 

The deaths were due to — 

f 

Fever, percent. ... ... * ... 46*6 

Cholera, ' ,, «... ... ... 20*5 

Bowel complaints, ,, ... ... ... 17*3 

Accidental, „ ... ... ... 2*4 

Small- j)ox, ,, ... ... ... *8 

Unspecified, ,, ... ... ... 12*4 

Total ... 100*0 


. The return may he accepted as absolutely correct, but the time 
has been too short and the area is too small to allow any general 
deductions to be drawn. The year has been a specially unhealthy one, 
and fever and cholera have been prevalent to an abnormal degree. 

The large increase of population here, ^oupled with tlie undoubted 
decrease in the district of Dinagepore, leads to the inference that our 
increase is largely attributable to immigration. Below is given a list of 
the tlianas, giving the area and the density of poj;)ulation in each, and the 
following results may be gleaned from the table. Passing over the two 
head-quarter thanas, where the population is naturally the densest, we 
find that the most populous part of the district is its north central 
portion, where the llajbanshis or Koches predominate, to wit, Dimla 
and Jaldhaka, on one side of the Teesta, and Borohari and Forunbari, 
on the opposite side. The population here ranges about 70\) to 
the square mile; in Dimla it is 722. Forunbari, whore the density is 
least in this batch, has much waste land along the borders of Gooch Behar 
well capable of cultivation. The Hindoos in all of these thanas 
except Borobari outnumber the Mohammedans. In Forunbari they 
form 62 per cent., and in Dimla 58 per cent. The next most populous 
tract is a fertile batch of three thanas at the south end of the 
district, where the population is about 650 to the square mile. The 
least populous parts are the line of thanas on the eastern boundary, 
where the large rivers wage their devastating way and leave in their 
wake uncul tumble sandy churs, and all along the weetern boundary 
from Pirgunge to Durwani, where the red soil similar to that in Dinage- 
pore is prevalent, and the population is largely Mohammedan. In Pir- 
gunge, where the population is the least dense in the whole district, or 
478 to the square mile, the red soil most predominates, extending across 
its whole breadth, and the proportion of Mohammedan population is 
82 per cent. I cannot but think that the natural increase of population 
among the Mohammedans is less than among the Hindoos, for the moral 
condition of this class in their social relations is too bad to describe. 
The nature of the soil, too, has something to do in keeping down the 
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It will be observed that Kokina, which is the largest estate under 
a resident landlord, and is a fair sample of an estate of old Rungpore, 
or Ooochwara, ^hows a three- fold increase in assets over the collections 
assumed to have been made at the time of the permanent settlement. 
This proportion is the same as the increase in population during that 
period, and would indicate that the increased rental has only kept pace 
with the increased cultivation, without any great addition to the rate of 
rent. Baharbund and Patiladalia show a much larger increase. The 
latter was settled in the Rajshahye district, and has been most successfully 
managed, in the landlord interest, by its rich Calcutta owners. Bahar- 
bund has also proved a mine of wealth to its possessors, who obtained 
their permanent settlement in 1779, as previously recounted. It will be 
noted that almost the whole of this estate is in the hands of jotedars, 
some of whom have very largo holdings. One pays a rent of half a 
lakh to the zemindar. 

The value of landed property has also become much greater, but 
the selling prices at Government auction sales offer only a rough 
criterion for judging of this increase, as so many circumstances tend 
to vary the bidding at a sale of tlie kind. Just after the time of 
the permanent settlement wo find portions of estates soiling for twice 
their Government revenue. In 1880 a list of estates sold for arrears 
of revenue gives a result of from 0 to 8 times the Government 
revenue. A return of sales for the last five years, leaving out a few 
whore, for exceptional reasons, the sale price was low, shows the 
purchase money ranging from 86 to 109 times the Government demand. 
Any price above 40 times the Government revenue may, however, bo 
l>ut down as duo to special circumstances, such as the emulation of 
sharers or neiglibouring zemindars to secure a convenient estate, or 
the competition of nonveaux ric/iea anxious to invest their savings in 
this form from the idea that their heirs will have more trouble in 
scattering their wealth after their death if left in land than if left 
in money. Wliile thus these excessive x^i’ices cannot bo held^to be 
a true indication of the actual amount of increase in the juoductive 
assets of landed property, they certainly show the extent to which 
wealth has increased among the landholding and landhungering 
community. 

An inquiry into the amount of increase in the rat© of rent paid 
by the ryots to the zemindars since the permanent settlement is 
complicated by many considerations. There was no x)orgunnah rate 
to begin with ; no estate, no village even had a fixed rate, but each hold- 
ing liad its s])ecial rent made up from a variety of circumstances 
peculiar to itself. In perguunah Soroo];)oro a thorough sifting of 
the conditions of settlement was made by a Commission which held its 
inquiry in 1790. Some account of the way in which the rents were 
calculated, abstracted from that report, has boon printed in Appendix 
C. The variations in rents of neighbouring estaies were very great : 
thus while the assessment made by the Commissioner amounted to 
11 annas 10 j.)ies on the largo Sorooj>ore beogha, the prevailing 
rates for neighbouring estates were given at Re. 1-8 to l-l5, and for 
the coaitiguous Dinagei>oro estates lis. 2 to 8 per beegha. Kurther, 
the rents entered in the zemindary accounts did not at all correctly 
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represent the actual payments by the ryots. On the one hand the 
zemindar collected a host of illegal cesses in addition to the rent, on 
the other the ryot held much more land than he paid, rent for. 

The amount of this addition to the rent in the shape of imposts 
necessarily varied, and was arbitrary in its character. In Soroopore, 
the year before the Commission sat, the cesses added 2 annas or one-eightK 
part to the rental. In one point of view these exactions may be looked 
on as an irregular increase of rent to balance the increased cultivation 
of the ryots — a rough and ready adjustment in which both parties 
coincided rather than have recourse to ^the troublesome process of a 
fresh assessment every few years. But arbitrary in their character 
and uncertain in their incidence as these imposts were, they were 
necessarily oppressive and apt to grow with use ; and not their least 
objectionable feature was the oiDcning they afforded to the irrespon- 
sible agents of the zemindars to make collections on their own account, 
of which they were not slow to avail themselves. Kvery domestic 
occuiTcnce in a zemindar’s family, such as a birth or a marriage, the 
building of a new house or j^urchase of an elephant, or even the 
inlliction of a fine on him for some offence, and a hundred other occa- 
sions, afforded a pretext for fresh exactions. Mr. Sisson, in his valu- 
able report on the condition of the ryots, which is reproduceej in the 
appendix, gives a vivid picture of the systematic character of those 
exactions ; and our records abound with references to the oppression 
practised on the ryots by the zemindars and their underlings, by the 
village officers and the police. To this is time after time ascribed 
the poverty of the inhabitants and the consequent prevalence of 
violent crimes One period is thus specially marked, when nearly a 
third of the district — the throe estates of Bykuntporo, Baharbund, 
and Bamandanga — was included in the farm of one person, a treasurer 
of the Moorshcdiibad Collectorate, afid the huge holding had been 
farmed and underfarmed to the utter ruin of the cultivators. . 

These cesses have not ceased to be levied, though in well managed 
zemiudaries they are reduced to a minimum. An inquiry carried out 
a few years ago showed a goodly array of imposts of this kind ; and the 
latest instance which necessitated the interference of the police to keep 
the peace occurred, strangely enough, in the zemindary of the noted 
Jayram Baboo, mentioned by Mr. Sisson, whodo successor levied a 
cess to pay for the building of a new house. 

It was, as above stated, the fact of the ryots holding more land than 
was entered in the zemindary papers that was the stronghold for these 
cesses. Thus in Mr... Grose’s settlement of 1771 we find an entry of 
a quarter oi a lakh as paid by the ryots in order that the measurement 
of their holdings should be suspended ; and Mr. MacLeod, in his report 
on the district, has. some good remarks on this matter, which can be 
referred to in the appendix (vide paragraph 38 H infra). In Soroo- 
pore three villages were measured as the sample of the rest, and the 
ryots’ cultivation turned out to be double that entered in the papers of 
a preceding measurement, which an ameen had carried out according to 
the wishes of the ryots, and the Commission found a result for the 
whole estate of over 60 per cent, increase. To give an instsmee from 
present times. During the late statistical inquiries, in one village 
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it was found that the acreage was 890 where the zemindar’s papers 
gave only 250 acres. This is probably an exceptional ease. On the 
whole there is much more land held now by strict measurement than 
used to be the case; but still the greater part of the Laid is held by 
traditional measurement, and an increase of rent is acceded to by an 
addition of so many annas in the rupee on the total rent oi’ the holding, 
and not on a fresh adjustment according to the quantity and quality 
of land held. 

It is thus nearly impossible to arrive at any conclusion regarding the 
increase in the rate of rent ^payable by the ryots. When the road 
cess valuations are completed some criterion may be. obtained by 
ascertaining the proportion which the rents of the whole body of 
ryots bear to the assumed collections of the zemindars at the time of 
the permanent settlement ; and if this proportion is greater than the 
three-fold increase which is supposed to have taken place in the popu- 
lation, the rate of rent paid by the ryots may be supposed to have 
increased on an average to the same extent. But 4liis method cannot 
be accepted as a rule in respect of individual estates, as the increase of 
population has been unequal in different parts of the district. 

Still an attempt may be made to arrive at some idea on the subject. 
Some papers professing to give pergunnah rates of rent were filed in 
the Collectorate soon after the permanent settlement, and Mr. Crawf urd 
has collated them into a table, which is to be found in Appendix O. 
The results' are a vast medley of rates, but I take aical or first class 
paddy land as a sample of the rest. Here the rates range from 8 annas 
to lls. 2-4 a beegha ; but putting out of account some of the outlying 
tracts where the lowest rates are found, the average rate is about 
lie. 1-12 the beegha. In the late statistical inquiry the rates found 
for this quality land are entered as Rs. 2 atid 2-8 ; and if we take 
tlie average, Rs. 2-4, tliis will "give an increase of one- third on the 
previous average of Re. 1-12, which may perhaps represent the 
increase in the rate of rent that has taken place, taking the district as 
a whole, though the results would vary much for each estate. 

If on the one hand the ryots have to pay much more exactly 
on the land they actually occupy, on the other there are fewer cesses 
levied than formerly. Act X has not been worked so as to result 
in any general increase of rent, and there can be no doubt that in this 
district the ryots liave in a much larger degree than the zemindars 
participated in the profits arising from the increased value of produce 
and the impetus given to the cultivation of the more valuable products, 
notably jute. 

Mr. Sisson in his report draws a comparison between the mode 
of assessment adopted at the decennial settlement in Dinagepore and 
in this district, much to the disadvantage of the latter ; and theoretic- 
ally the system adopted in Rungpore was faulty in the extreme, and 
resulted in a great loss of revenue to Government, for the district was 
then at its lowest ebb, not having in any degree recovered from the 
prostration caused by a series of unfortunate years. But from the 
people’s point of view the Rungpore system has resulted to their 
advantages, and the rate of assessment is much less than in the 
neighbouring district. Whether the migration of population from 
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Dinai^ropore to Rungpore has arisen in any great degree from this cause, 
or w] I ether it has resulted from the diversion of the course of the river 
Teesfa, or from a combination of these and other causes, is an interesting 
question, which can only he satisfactorily dealt with by one knowing the 
condition of the people and the past history of both districts. 

The ryots’ position also in respect of security of tenure, though* 
leaving much to be desired, is better than elsewhere. Returns give 
25 per cent, only of the ryots as possessing a ri^ht of occupancy ; but 
these returns have been presented by the zemindars, and the number 
is probably much larger. A large numbpr of sales of jotes or ryots’ 
holdings are annually registered, and 1 have made inquiries of the 
sellers in a number of cases respecting the time they have held the 
land, and in almost every instance the answer has been from two to 
three generations, or for 20 or more years. In a few cases only did the 
seller say he had held the land for 12 years or a shorter period. The 
right of occupancy is a legal term dating from 1 859, and is not gener- 
ally recognized. The sales of jotes by private deed or decree of court 
which constantly take place are made without any reference to, or 
mention of, the time of occupancy of the previous holder. The Rung- 
pore jotes vary from a rental of from Rs. 2 to Rs. 50,000 or more. The 
smaller jotedars are ryots proper, the larger ones are middleman, and 
all jotes, largo or small, are saleable and heritable. This Rungpore 
custom, in which it deviates from the law regulating rights of occu- 
pancy laid down in Act X, has forced itself on the notice of the civil 
court, despite tlie^ tendency of law to prune down all excess of foliage 
into the same formal shape. 

These favourable results have occurred in this district because the 
zemindars were lightly assessed themselves, and as population and 
cultivation increased their juofits steadily rnultiidied ; and Act X has 
not been worked to any great extent in any estate with the exception 
of Baharbund. But I cannot consider the position of the ryots as at 
•*all assured if the zemindars now begin to work the machine of enhance- 
ment the legislature has provided ready to their hand ; and any 
proceeding of this kind would certainly lead to agrarian disturbances. 

While Act X has, in recognition of the security of tenure possessed 
by the ryots as a matter of course at the time of the settlement regu- 
lations, given a right of occupancy to a limited few, with such reser- 
vations that a clover zemindar can easily render the enactment a dead 
letter, on the other hand it has gone out of its way to devise means of 
enhancement of rent even on the favoured few; while the majority of 
the ryots, who are classed as tenants- at- will, are in so many words left 
at the , 'mercy of the landlord. No rule can be well more opposed to 
the spirit of the settlement regulations than the one that enacts as a 
ground of enhancement that the value of the produce has increased 
otherwise than at the expense of the ryots. If it had run that enhance- 
ment could bo granted when the value of produce had increased at the 
expense of the landlord, the spirit of the old law would have been 
exactly preserved, for the increased income which the zemindars were 
expected to draw from the operation of the permanent settlement was 
to come from the improvement of their estates and from their *brin gin g 
waste lands into cultivation. For Rungpore we have a special ruling 
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of 1786, which was* in nowise abrogated by the permanent settle- 
ment regulations, and which was, as a matter of fact, promulgated 
subsequent to the. permanent settlement of Baharbund, to which estate 
it particularly applied, that the zemindars had no riglit to change the 
rate of rent witliout the permission of Government pp. 28 and 80 
bf previous volume). 

This is not tlie place to discuss at large the question of the settlement 
of the rent dispute between zemindar jiiid ryot, but one consideration 
may be advanced which I have not seen elsewliero noticeil. Tlie right 
of Government to the ‘ uneagmed increment, ^ as it is termed, about 
which the dispute rages, might be maintained with great force. It has 
not been disposed of in the bond of the permanent settlement. All that 
is there given to the zemindar is what he can obtain by good manage- 
ment and industry in the improvement of his estate ; and if, while the 
zemindar’s assessment was left intact, it were enacted that when the 
value of the produce had increased otherwise than at the expense 
either of the zemindar or of the ryot the Government were entitled to 
this increase, which should be regularly assessed and paid by the ryots 
direct, it would not be difficult to arrange terms with the ryot, provided 
he were at the same time secured from enhancement on the part of the 
zemind^ir. 

The condition of the peasantry of this district in regard to indebt- 
edness varies very much in different parts. Statistics there are none, 
but recent inquiries tend to show that the district may be roughly 
divided into three zones representing different degrees of indebtedness. 
In a broad tract all down the eastern side, skirting the Brahmaputra, 
Dhurla, and Teesta rivers, the condition of the ryots is at the best; the 
great majority are free from debt. In the central division, from ilung- 
pore down to the extreme south, the ryots occupy a middle position ; 
while all along the north and down the west the majority of tlio ryots 
are in debt. It may bo estimated that about one quarter of the ryots 
of the district as a whole are involved in debt. The causes that leaa 
to increase of indebtedness are high rent, few conveniences for export, 
and the character of the soil. The condition of the ryots on the clayey 
soil is worse than tliat of those on the sandy, as the latter eaii raise a 
larger variety of valuable croi>s. 

The improvement in the condition of the people within the 
exj/erience of observers during the last quarter of a century is borne 
general testimony to. They have better clothing, and eat. off brass 
plates instead of plantain leaves, and the women have gold and silver 
ornaments instead of tin and zinc ones. A few years ago, it is said, 
you miglit go through whole villages without meeting amy one who 
possessed metal utensils or silver ornaments; now they are very 
common, and during the late season of scarcity they were brought 
in large numbers for sale in the markets as the last resource of the 
people before parting with their wives* or their cattle. 

There is one luxury of civilization which the people have largely 
adopted, — the use of the English umbrella. It is said that the 

* Dining thu pressure of the fiimiiic a man sold his wife for Rs. 10. This month (Septomher 
1875) a perpetrator of a dacoity has been traced, because ho had recently purchased with its 
proceeds another man's wife for Its. 68. 
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first of the Supreme Court Judges, when he 'landed in Caloutts, 
expressed a wish that soon the poor natives might be provided with 
shoes and stockings for their naked feet. Luckily that aspiration 
has not been realized, and, with the exception of the Baboo class 
who revel in stockings down at heel and in sad want of darning, the 
feet of the people are free. But the umbrella has won its way. ' 
Mr. Wordsworth early noticed the increase of luxury in the use of 
umbrellas and palanquins, and proposed to Government to levy a tax on 
them. Had his proposal been accepted, the tax would have been a most 
prolific one, but the umbrella referred to by him was the large chutter 
carried by a servant. This is now used only by a few old-fashioned 
zemindars, and the heavy bamboo umbrella of the common people is 
also fast being superseded by the light English sunshade or umbrella, 
which is in universal use. While the Baboos delight in the bright 
coloured blue or green sunshades, and a few take to mose with glaring 
yellow or scarlet hues, the simple white cotton or the common brown 
or black gingham is the most universal. While the inspector of police 
may have a red frill tacked all roimd his umbrella in remembrance of 
the old chutter, and the constable have a white cover over his in imi- 
tation of the mlid)^ almost every ryot you meet passing along the road 
carries some specimen of this useful article, and, whether in fair visather 
or rain, sunshine or moonlight, always outspread. Hardly a cartman 
squats on his bamboo cart behind his pair of bullocks but carries his 
umbrella, often of the brightest colour procurable ; but perhaps the climax 
is reached when cow-boys of tender ago, with no clothes to spoil, dance 
about with their oi)en umbrellas at the time of sunset. 

As the common bamboo article costs from 3 to 4 annas, while 
the cheapest gingham is Be. 1, the great increase in the use of 
this article of luxury may be accepted as a very good proof of the 
improved condition of the people. 

This pox)ular use of the English umbrella, associated as the 
umbrella is in the Eastern mind with tlie idea of sovereignty, is very 
suggestive of the fact that under the British empire the dream of 
many an Indian potentate has been realized, and the wiionE world 
of India has been brought, to use Eastern parlance, under the shadow 
of ONE umbrella. 
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MI? WOEDSWOIITII'S IlEPOI?T OX COMMUNICATIONS AND 

COX SEllVANC 180(). 


Dated llungporo, the IGth June 1800. 

From— J. WouDswoRTH, Esq., Magistrafc of Jtungpore, 

To— H. H. G. Tuckeb, Esq., Sccy. to the Govt., Judicial Dept. 

I ITA-VE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st ultimo, and for 
the information of tbe Eight Ilon’blc the Governor- General, beg leave to submit 
my answers to the queries therein contained. 

2. Exclusive of the groat western road leading to Dinagopore, and the 
several cross roads immediately adjacent to this station (all of which have been 
constructed by the convicts within the last four years, and are kept in perfect 
repair by them), there are many old zemindari roads or high causeways in 
different parts of this district, which, during the old Mogul Government, were 
always kept in perfect repair by the respective zemindars, but haring since our 
accession to the dewanee been totally neglected, arc now gone to decay, and are 
in general imx^assable. There arc no roads repaired by any person within this 
district except those above mentioned and. a few private ones leading to the 
factories establislied by tlic European gentlemen resident here, and which are 
always done at their own private exxicnse, and tend greatly to the accommodation 
of the inhabilants. 

3. The roads which I conceive to be most immediately requisite to bo made 
at this station arc — 

(1) A road of about 2 > miles in a iiorlh-east direction to Mogulhat by the 

way of Calamatty and Saptibari, being the high road to Cooch 
Echar. This road is at present nolliing more than a large r.emindari 
causeway out of repair. 

(2) A road of about 24 miles in a north-west direction from Cooch 

Medic to Debidoba, being the residence of a detachment sent 
yearly from the military station of Kissengunge. From Cooch 
Mcdie to Debidoba there is not at present any kind of road, but 
from this station to Cooch Medic, a distance of 24 miles, a road 
has already been made partly by the convicts and partly by 
gentlemen near to whose places of residence it leads. 

(3) A road in a southern direction towards Nattore by way of Scebgunge 

and Sylberris as far as Govindgunge, forty-eight miles. There is 
• already a large zemindari causeway leading in a straight line. 

. 4. The caiisew'ay above mentioned, though rendered impassable during the 

greater part of the year by tlic many deep breaks and water-courses, may, with 
much ease and comparatively at a trifling expense, bo made as good as ever, and 
can, ■with the assistance of an additional number o£ convicts from oflier stations, 
where there may be more than are required for the Public Works, bo completed 
in the ensuing dry season, reckoning from the 1st November to the 1st Juno 
1801. The only expense would be tbe erection of temporary jails at convenient 
distances, and of bridges over the deep chasms and w^ater-courses. The great 
southern road to Nattore might be joined by one from Dinagei;orc, at Seebgunge, 
to connect the line of communication betw'oen the three mllah statioms, and if 
continued from Sylberris by the w ay of Belcuchy towards Dacca, w’ould greatly 
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facilitate the intercourse between that great commercial stal ion and all parts 
of these northern districts ; if continued by llygonbari, the roa.l could be made 
with more ease, and pTOve of more gtmeral use by conne« tiiig that station 
with* all the surrounding ones. There are several of the other ;5emiiu]ari roads 
which lead across the country in various directions between the principal towns 
and trading places most frequented, and which might he rendered passable w'itli- 
out any expense to G-overnment by directing the zemindars and other landholders 
to put them into a state of repair wdthin their res^joctive limits, agreeably to 
former customs. 

5. Of the principal roads here noticed as most requisite I shall, as soon as 
I can acquire the necessary information, transmit exact maps accompanied with 
observations on the pyesout situation of the ground on which they are to bo made, 
the number of bridges which it will bo necessary to erect, the number of men 
required in a given time for the purpose of making the roads, and such other 
calculation as may afford a tolei^bly accurate estimate of the different expenses 
likely to be incurred. The trifling delay which may take place in procuring this 
information will not tend to procrastinate the intended operations, as it is impracti- 
cable to commence upon such works before the end of the present rainy 
season. 

6. In order to prevent any encroachment being made on the roads, the native 
officers of police should be instructed to survey them monthly within the respec- 
tive limits of their jurisdiction, and to report the state of them to the Magistrate. 
These officers should also be authorized, whenever any encroachments are made 
or repairs found necessary, to call upon the mundles of the several villages in the 
neighbourhood to make good the same instantly; and in case of noncompliance, to 
report th3 same to the l^agistrate, who should enforce the immediate rcipairs and 
levy a fine upon such village for the encroachment made and refusal to obey the 
requisition of the public officers. No hardship can or ought to be ftdt by tlio 
zemindars and other proprietors of land by requiring them to keep the roads 
when once finished in a state of repair, although it is not improbable that the 
long exemption from this duty may occasion some little reluctance at the first 
outset. It is, however, conceived tobe a most essential part of their duty, and can 
be attended with no sort of expense to them or inconvenience to the ryots who 
perform the work, as it is a well known fact that, except in the vicinity of large 
towns and extensive manufactories, the ryots, who depend wholly on the cultivation 
of the land, arc unemployed and perfectly idle about 100 days annually, and 
it would not require five days’ labour from each individual between the age of 
1 5 and 40 to keep the roads in the most perfect condition. 

7. From the general low situation of this district and the great number of 
deep ravines and water-courses which intersect it in all directions, a considerable 
number of bridges will be necessary to render the communication perfect. Those 
on the new roads proposed cannot be immediately ascertained, but shall be reported 
afterwards. Upon the western road leading to Uinagopore there is an absolute 
necessity for six bridges between Fungporc and Kholahati, the western boundary 
of (this zillah, to render the road safe and passable at all times during the rainy 
season, and tho estimated cost of these six bridges may be stated at Sa. Tls. 3 000 
To make this expense good to Government, a trifling toll may be levied on all 
goods, merchandise, loaded carts and bullocks, which, from the increased commercial 
intercourse since this road was completed, it is presumed would soon repay tho 
amount expended. 

8. The ferries throughout the district are under the management of the 
zemindars and other landholders, and are invariably farmed out by them to* 
ghat manjees, by neither of whom is any attention whatever paid to tho state or 
number of the boats employed, which are in general so small, crazy, and badly 
manned as to render the passage of the rivers at all times, but particularly so in 
the ramy season, exceedingly difficult and dangerous, and numerous accidents 
occur almost daily in consequence of this neglect. The expense is defrayed by 
a very moderate toll levied by the gMt manjees on all goods, passengers, and cattle 
ferried over by them. 

9. T<x ensure a proper establishment of boats, &c., I would recommend that 
the femes m every situation be placed under the control of the Magistrate, and 
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that tlie zemindars, ghat manjees, and all others concerned, shall be held strictly 
responsible to him for the duo efficiency of the establishment. Boats of given 
dimensions, well formed, and properly manned, should bo stationed at each public 
ghat and crossing places on the several rivers and nullahs, and the strictest 
ordei-s published regarding the regular attendance of the ghat people at all 
hours of the day and night. Every instance of negligence on their part, or 
on the part of the zemindars in providing the regular establishment, to bo^ 
puni shed by the Magistrate, on a summary investigation, either by fine or imprison- 
ment ; the provision of the boats and establishment to be left to the zemindars as 
at present, and the expense to be defrayed by the usual levy of tolls on all goods, 
passengers, and cattle, in the same manner as is now practised ; the rates to be 
established by the Magistrate and made as pi^lic as possible at every ferry and 
mofussil cutcherry, and a weekly report to be made to the Magistrate by police 
officers stationed in the vicinity of ferries, or by a person deputed by them, of the 
state of boats, &c., &c. No time should be lost in adopting some efficient means 
regarding the ferries in this zillah, as these rivers generally attain their greatest 
height early in Juno, and the numerous lives annually sacrificed makes it a most 
desirable object to get them placed upon a proper footing with as little delay as 
possible. 

10. The strictest orders should be issued in all the cities and principal towns 
prohibiting any kind of encroachment upon the public road and streets, either by 
the erection of houses, digging of ditches, or excavating of earth for raising the 
flooring of the houses, as is usually practised. The Magistrate should frequently 
inspect the state of those towns near his place of residence, and the officers of 
police be held responsible to him for every encroachment which may bg made. 
On all occasions which may offer in consequence of fire or otherwise, the inhabit- 
ants should be obliged to rebuild their houses in a regular and even manner at 
such distance from each other as the Magistrate may direct ; and any person 
attempting to build a house out of the regular line pointed out, or to excavate 
earth near the streets, should be fined in proportion to his ability, and obliged to 
remove the building or fill up the excjavation immediately under pain of corporal 
punishment or slight imprisonment in the zillah jail at the discretion of the 
Magistrate. Every inhabitant should also be obliged to sweep and clean and 
remove all filth, dirt, and other nuisance from that part of the street immediately 
opposite to his house and the ground he occuines. 

11. The most certain mode of preventing accidents by fire would be the 
absolute prohibition of all straw chappers and the tiling of all houses within 
uhe precincts of the towns and cities. The out-liousos, in which the natives 
generally cook ilieir victuals, should most positively bo tiled ; hut as the 
generality of the inhabitants arc too poor to alTord tiles, and the difficulty 
of procuring them would be great in most parts of the country, the houses 
should be ])laced at regular distances instead of each joining the other 
as at present ; and during the dry season the ridges of each house should 
be lined with water-pots, and the whole ef the choppers covered with a mixture of 
sand and <?la3'^. It is a known fact that most of the accidents which occur by fire 
are occasioned by incendiaric»s, who either to enhance the price of grass and other 
materials, or with a view^ to plund<?r, set fire to the large bazaars, gunges, &c., during 
the dry season, when, from the prevalence of the stormy westerly wind, it is 
generally impossible to put a stop to the conflagration. The laws at present in force 
are not perhajps sufficiently severe in these cases, and was a regulation enacted 
making every species of arson capital, I conceive it would have the best effect in 
the prevention of all such accidents. The prostitutes in every town should be 
fixed in one particular part of the suburbs, and on no account be allowed within 
the precincts of the towns. As the health of the inhabitants in every situation, 
but particularly in crowded towns, must be materially affected by the properties 
of the water consumed, tanks might be formed in convenient situations, or large 
pucca wells might be sunk at a very moderate expense within the large towns 
and cities for the regular supply of the inhabitants ; in either case measures 
should be adopted to preserve the water pure and gooci by preventing all 
kind of dirt and dust being thrown into the tanks and wells, and Ahe natives 
from washing in them, under the severest penalties. The great difficulty there 
would be in deterring them from their usual practice of resorting^ to tanks for 
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this purpose nifihos the sinking of large wells the most advisable, except 
in particular situations, when a tank may be necessary to drain off super- 
fluous or stag[iiant water. It may be proper to notice in this place the numerous 
accidents which happen to children from the great number of small ring 
(Bengali) wells in and about all the towns and cities, and %vhich, not being 
raised above the level of the surrounding earth, or defended by any kind of railing, 
“are dangerous in the extreme to adults as well as children. These small wells 
should be entirely prohibited in the towns and upon the edge of the imblic 
roads, and would, on large wells being sunk, be 'lyholly useless in all situations. 
When allowed, the owner should be obliged to raise them several feet above the 
level oE the ground, and to surround them by a strong wooden railing, a wicker- 
work made of bamboos, to prevent the approach of children and w'arn the unw ary 
passenger of his danger. Where tanks are sunk they can bo done by tlie convicts ; 
wells must be made by labourers hired for the purpose, and the expense of each 
well of ten feet diameter may be estimated at the average of 11 s. 300, and in pro- 
portion for larger dimensions, bricks, lime, and every other article included. The 
w^holeof this district is full of swamps and large bodies of stagnant water, but 
there are few wliich could be drained off w'ithout incurring an enormous ex 2 )eiise. 

Immediately to the north, and adjoining the garden grounds of the European 
inhabitants of this station, arc two very extensive pieces of low marshy ground and 
stagnant w’ater, the stench from wdiich at }>articular seasons of the yt‘ar is 
extremely offensive, and the exhalations from which must he highly ])rejudicial. 
It would not, from the lowness of the situation, be practicable to drain them 
entirely, but by deepening one end of the morass in the dry season and raising 
tbo other imrts w’ith tlic excavated eartli every benefit might be attained, and at 
a moderate expense by <»mploying convicts. The practice of digging large pits 
and gullies in all the towns and villages for the purpose of raising llie flooring of 
the houses (as noticed in ])amgraph 7,) should be particularly prohibited, and tJjo 
earth wanted by the inhabitants should be taken from one or more particular spot 
to be pointed out by the Magistrate, which would, in the course of time, form a 
tank or tanks productive of general utility lot lie whole of the inhabitants. 

12. The eommunication by water would be very materially improved and 
facilitated by removing the bar <»f sand now formed at the head of the lUver 
Ghagut, and by diverting the main body of water into the old channel, which being 
shut up for several years past no boats can ap])roach nearer than four miles to 
the town of Bung])ore, except at very high rises of the riv(‘r, in the height of tlie 
rains ; nor is tlie Ghagut navigable in any part duiing the dry months owing to tlie 
bar above noticed. To render the ojiening of the old or eastern channel sai^/ 
it would be necessary to make three small cuts across as many narrow' peninsulas 
formed by the zigzag direction the current, which w ould otherwise bear w ith 
great force on weak jiarls of tlie hank and endanger the town. 

13. Tke wliole of tlic w'ork could he done by convicts was there a sufficient 
number of them, and the ox])eiise would be but trilling, as the head of the old 
channel is immediately contiguous to the zillah jail, and none of tlie cuts proposed 
more than three miles distance from it. One temporary jail w ould be required at 
the mouth of the Ghagut, which branches oil! from the Tecstaabout sixteen miles 
to the north-west ; and this, with the necessary piles and materials, it is pire.sumed 
w'ould not exceed the sum of Its. 3()th If done by labourers the expense would be 
much greater ; but w hether done by convicts or labourers, the whole should be 
completed in one season. 

14. The immense number of bamboo plantations whieli f^row TVithin and sur- 
round the principal tow ns must not only occasion a stagnation of air highly prejudi- 
cial to the liealih of the inheibitanls, but the evil is greatly increased by the falling of 
the leaves in jM arch and April,which,rotting with the first showers of rain, and being 
mixed wdlh otlkjr substances, taint the whole air w ith putridity. To remove such 
nuisances ought to be a primary object, and will be attended with no other expense 
than that of paying the proprietors for the plantations so cut at the usual nerick 
of the country. It is not proposed to destroy the whole of such jilantations, but 
merely to thin them in such way as io admit of a free circulation of air. For, 
as trees are know n to absorb a great quimtity of iiiepliitic air, occasional cluinjis of 
bamboos are useful in a country so thinly wooded as this district is in general ; 
but when once reduced to what may be conceived a propernumber, the inhabitants 
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should be prohibited from planting' any in future without le^ve being fisrt obtained 
from the Magistrate. The spot of ground occupied by the European rosidtuits 
at this station is completely surrounded by thick groves of bamboos and jungle 
trees of all kinds, which are planted so very close to the high roads and houses as 
very materially to obstruct the free circulation of air, besides engendering and 
harbouring numerous swarms of insects of all kinds, to the great annoyance of 
the inhabitants. The sanction of Government is therefore earnestly requested 
for the removal of these plantations, the filling up of the ditehes, pits, and gullies, 
and clearance of the ground in general within a reasonable distance oF tlxe 
Comi>any’s factory and the houses occux>ied by the European residents. There 
are many very extensive jungles in this district which afford refuge to banditti 
and destructive animals of all descriptions, and which, if cleared away, would tend 
very materially to render the climate more hcalltty, facilitate the apprehension 
of delinquents, and extension of agriculture. But it is much questioned whether 
the generality of ilic zemindars and landholdcu's coiilil be brought to enter 
heartily into the views of (government in this instance. The natural apathy of the 
native inhabitants of all classes, their notorious avarice and selfishness, and 
dread of all innovation, is such lhat any measure deviating from the common 
line, whether intended for the general improvement of the eountry or their own 
future benefit, is ever view'cd with doubt and distrust until they become convinced 
by actual experience. There are some few, however, more enlightened, who could 
no doubt be readily induced to engage in such undertakings, and the proi)rietor of 
the Bagdowar pergunnah has actually commenced the clearance of a very 
extensive wood jungle in the middle of that pergunnah. To such men, as the 
expense is heavy and they can have no returns for a considerable period of time, 
it might perliaps bo advisable to grant a little pecuniary assistance to c*iable 
them to go on with elKcacy ; tlic aid granted to bo in proportion to the extent of 
the undertaking, the general character of the men, and the ])r(>bal)lc means of tbeir 
again reimbursing Government either from the produee of their other estates, 
the sale of the timber cut down in making the elearaiiee, or otherwise. The 
grass jungles not requiring the same labour ami expense', though (‘(jually 
affording harbour to all destructive animals, could be easily cleared and brought 
into a state of cuKJvation by the proprietors without any aid from Govern- 
ment, could iliey be brought to view their own interest in a proper light, and 
induced to rout su(?h waste lands at under rates to the ryots for the terms of 
two, three, or four years, according to the nature of the ground to be cleared. 
•Since the division of the large estates many tracts liave been cleared by the new 
proprietors, who being in general mercantile people and men who have raised them- 
selves by industry and commerce, are not above superintending in person the im- 
proA'ement of their landed property ; but the extensiou of cultivation and clearance 
of waste lauds has been chiefly owing to the introduction of the indigo manufacture 
ill this district, and the laudable encouragement afforded by the proprietors of the 
several factories, in the vicinity of which very large tracts have within the three 
last years been brought into the highest state of cultivation. The large sums of 
moni'y expended by these gentlemen among the ryots for the express purpose of 
cultivation, and the constant employment afforded to the industrious poor, must, it 
is presumed, continue to operate highly to the general improvement and advantage 
of the country. 

The preceding queries embrace every object so extensively that it may 
perhaps appear superfluous to enlarge further on the subject; but as agriculture, 
commerce, and ihe general improvement of the country, must ever materially 
depend upon the efliciency of the police, it may not be unnecessary to notice the very 
widely extended jurisdiction of the several Magistrates, who, confined to one part 
of a large and populous extent of country, have it notin their power to superiiitimd 
and control the native oflicers, or afford that instantaneous redress of grievances so 
necessary to the welfare, safety, and property of all classes, but especially so of the 
poorer inhabitants. Every clay’s observation proves tlie impossibility of prevent- 
ing various acts of oppression and corruplion, as well by the immediate officers of 
police as the moousifs and others who arc placed at distance from the head-quarters 
of tlio Magistrate; and though a very small proportion of the 'aujustifiablc and 
oppressive acis of these people are ever brought to his knowledge, therj? is but 
too much cause to apprehend that they arc very numerous and destructive to the 
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welfare of the coTintry^ Was the authority of the thanadars to be limited to the 
apprehension of the dacoits and other offenders, to the preventing of tumultuous 
assemblies, and inspection of the public roads, without being ])onnittod to take 
cognizance of any matters as at present, their power of doing t vil would bo in some 
degree limited, though not entirely done away, so long as they are removed from 
European inspection and superintendence. The most effect ual remedy of such 
evils, and the most likely plan to ensure a good and cllicieiit police throughout 
the country, would, I conceive, be the appointment of Deputy jVIagistrates in every 
district, to whom the native officers of all descriptions should be held amenable, 
and to whom all reports should he made for the information of the Chief 
Magistrate. There can be no doubt tliat many gentlemen residing in the districts, 
well qualified by their general character and knowledge of the native languages, 
would readily undertake the office of Deputy Magistrate without subjec^ting 
Government to any additional expense except that of a very slight establishment 
to enable them to go through the business ; and as little doubt can be entertained 
that the most beneficial consequence would result to the country at large from such 
appointment, as instantaneous redress would be afforded of all petty grievances, 
the native officers be deprived of the power of oppression, the apprehension of 
offenders rendered certain and easy, and the Chief Magistrate bo enabled to 
devote more of his time and attention to the more important parts of his duty, 
both magisterial and judicial. The want of regular nerick or tiible of rates for 
servants* wages and labourers* pay of all description is productive of much incon- 
venience, and often subjects the employer to exorbitant demands, as well as the 
employed to inadequate remuneration. I beg leave, therefore, to suggest the 
propriety of the Magistrates being authorized to fix the monthly wages of servants 
and daily labourers of all descriptions on a permanent footing, to be regulated 
by the established customs and usages of the different pergunnahs ; a discretionary 
controlling power should also, in my opinion, be vested in the Magistrate over 
the markets at the principal towns to enable him to prevent more etlectually the 
injurious practices of forestalling, which the poorer class of inhabitants in parti- 
cular are subject to in consequence of the grain merchants combining for the 
purpose of fixing a higher price on their grain than the nature of the seasons and 
average rates of the inofussil can authorize. 

The construction and repairs of the public roads, tlio management of ferries, 
and clearance of jungles immtMliately about the towns, for the bet ter preservation 
of the health of the inhabitants, are deemed the works most rcHpiisite to be 
first attended to. TJie regulation respecting ferries should be carried into imme- 
diate effect, and the clearance of the bamboos and jungles can be compl«iffed 
during the rainy season, wliilst tlie convicts cannot be emj)loyod. TJie witUm- 
ing of streets and regulation respecting fires must be carried into execution 
gradually as opportunities offer, and the opening of the rivers, digging of tanks, 
and draining of stagnant marshy grounds when the roads are completed. 

If the market-places were established out of the towns, instead of being in 
the centre of them ; as at present, I am convinced it would tend greatly to render 
-the air more pure ; for, independent of the putrid smell during market time, the 
place is left covered for some time afterwards with remnants of pul rid fish, rotten 
fruit, &c., &c. Where there is at present only one market-place in the principal 
towns, I would recommend two for the greater accommodation of the inhabitants, 
and to be placed in the north and south suburbs, as the general direction of the 
w'ind is from east to west. ^ 

In addition to the small tolls proposed at the bridges, I conceive that a very 
considerable sum might be levied annually by a tax of 20 per cent, or more on all 
the lakhiraj lands throughout the country, and by imposing a tax on all horses, 
carriages, palanquins, and chatiahs kept and used by the native inhabitants. I 
am induced to propose this latter assessment from observing the very great 
increased and increasing number of horses and palanquins, &c., brought into use 
by all descriptions, and which being articles of real luxury are in my opinion the 
fairest objects of taxation. To any man who can afford a palanquin, the payment 
of Ks. 2 per mensem, or Rs. 24 annually, could not be attended with any incon- 
venienoo or distress, and I bog leave to propose this sura as the amount to be 
levied on each palanquin, Rs. 12 per annum on each horse and covered wheel 
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carriage, and Rs. 4 on every chattah carried by servants. IJie whole to bo levied 
by delivering out licenses annually. That this would amount to a very considerable 
sum in tbe aggregate may be readily imagined when it is stated that palanquins 
or horses are kept by almost every subordinate officer belonging t© the court, and 
by every gomastah and vakeel of the several zemindars, exclusive of the 
principal merchants and traders throughout the district. No man of these 
several descriptions is now seen without some such conveyance or a chattah carried 
by servants, and this increase may be fairly calculated at a hundred-fold within 
the period of the last six years. It is only on sucli luxuries that I conceive a tax 
can be imposed, for assessment on any of the common necessaries of life would 
bear hard, and operate as a severe hardship upon the industrious poor, who are 
the least able to contribute to the exigencies of Government. I shall esteem 
myself particularly happy if any of the ideas I hate now suggested ajmear likely 
to answer the ends proposed by the Right Hon*blc the G&vemor-General in 
Council, and I beg leave to transmit herewith, as appropriate to the subject, a copy 
of my letter of the 22nd June 1799 to the Committee of Police upon the general 
subject of the police of this district. 


No. 28. 

PAPERS ON INDIGO DISPUTES, 1801. 
Complaints of the Zemindars, 


Translate of a representation delivered hy the Zemindars, Talookdars, and other 
Landholders, in the Distinct of Mungpore, 

In the mchals dependent on our estates several gentlemen, agreeably to the 
undermentioned list, have erected indigo factories, and whether the ryots w^ill or 
not, they make advances and cause them to cultivate indigo. The ryots who are 
disinclined to receive^ advances have money forcibly put into their hands and 
writttm engagements taken from them. Several ryots refusing to execute suttahs, 
or written engagements, have complained to the Judge of the zillah of indigo 
advances being forced upon them, wliereupon he has issued an order of endorse- 
ment on the petition for the money to bo received back, referring it to the gentle- 
men at the indigo factories. When the gentlemen have placed moJmseels on the 
ryots, confined them, and liaving obtained a paper of razinamah caused it to bo 
delivered into the adawlut, the ryots after accepting advances are released, who, 
from terror and apprehensiem, without preferring their grievances to the adawlut, 
have and continue to abscond, by which means the Government revenue suffers 
considerable losses. The ryots w’ho received advances for indigo have their 
malgoozari lands measured by an amcen on the part of the factories, and if, on a 
computation, the ryots shall not heave cultivated indigo adequate to their advances, 
the product of their jote lands, on which tobacco, rice, &c., have been cultivated, 
is destroyed and indigo planted. We arc ruined in the supplies of mango and 
kautal trees, and such as do not bear fruit, as also in bamboos and grass. In 
many places where factories arc established for the manufacture of indigo, pottahs 
have not been granted by us, neither do we receive the rent thereof ; and in some 
places, contrary to all custom, our farmers arc taken, our signatures affixed, and 
pottahs granted. In other pJace.s, again, the agents stationed at the factories on 
behalf of the gentlemen, not confining themsedves to their own affairs, issue 
suttahs in the mofussil and create trouble. They prevent us granting a pottah 
to a ryot for lands which have been relinquished by a suttadar ryot who has 
absconded. In Regulalion VII, A.D. 1799, appertaining to the collections, it is 
ordered that if a ryot does not punctually discharge his rent the products of the 
land are subject to distraint in liquidation thereof. Wo are, however, unable to 
levy distress upon the ryots who have received advances on account of indigo 
when they fall into arrears of rent, for, upon paiks being sent by us to demand 
the revenue from the suttadar ryots, the people of the factories beat the paiks 
and release the defaulters. These are the causes of such considerable losses to 
the revenue, and debar us the means of punctual payment, and hence* subject 
our estates to sale. As the collections are vested in you, we trust that this 
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represontafion bo oowiTiiiiiiioafod to ilie Board of ReToniie, that moasurcs may bo 
adopted to prevent tlie coercive and injurious means used by the indigo gentlemen, 
that we may be enabled to pay the revenue, and our estates secured to us. 


Mr. B. Marsh 


Mr. Wrought on 


Mr. C. Todd 

Mr. E. Br3"dio 
Mr. W. Tcrrancux 

Mr. J. Fulton 


Z/.vi? Factories. 

1 at Chiniputtor 

1 „ Doorakoti 

...-{ 1 „ Batrees Hazari ... 

1 „ Budchurcherrah ... 

^ 1 „ Pauiibari 

r 1 „ BooribaiTPy 

1 1 Moddottec 
‘"j 1 „ nimlah 

V. 1 ,, Koondi 

( 1 „ Cxiinja Cherrah ... 

... < 1 „ Deoti 

C 1 „ Metapuker 
... 1 „ Kishoreguiigc 

1 „ Tcnguninari 

{ 1 „ iCatibandah 
1 ,, Balluali 


(Sd.) Parbiitty Chowdharain and 12 others. 
EuNoroBE, 

Tlie 10th April 1801. 


Pergunnah Kankneah. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto Topa. 

Ditto Cargehaut. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto Futichpore. 

Ditto Futtehgiingcpore. 

Ditto Cargehaut. 

Ditto. 

Ditto Burrobilah. 

Ditto. 


A. W. WaionT, 

Collector. 


JRcplp of the Planters. 

Dated Euiigporo, the 22nd April 1801. 

From — Mason Todp, and others, Planters, 

To — A. WiuonT, Esq., Collector of Zillah Enngporo. 

We have been favoured with the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, 
covering a translate of a petition from .several zemindars ami other descrip- 
tion of landholders residing in this district, which imputes to us and to our 
servants certain irregularities injurious to them and detrimental to the revenue of 
Government. 

In order to develop the causes which have induced the petitioners to bring 
forw^ard this heterogeneous mass of calumny and falsehood, it is necessary for 
us to revert to the first establishment of our factories and introduction of the 
indigo manufacture into this district. 

A period of more than six years has elapsed since, under the sanction of 
Government, we erected our works and gave out advances for the cidtivation of 
the plant. The infancy of every new establishment in a country like this is 
generally attended with great and unavoidable difficulties, and require incessant 
labour and assiduity to rear to maturity. In this particular branch of business 
we have to encounter the rooted prejudices of the natives, wdio arc notorious for 
their aversion to every species of innovation, and more especially to that which 
relates to the cultivation of their lands. These prejudices indeed soon gave way 
to the profits and noted advantages w'luch the ryots found they should derive from 
the growth of indigo, and they even became eager to receive our advances. But 
w^c had still to encounter a secret interest and hidden influence of another nature 
which continued to operate in frustrating our best exertions and preventing us 
from reaping the full benefits of our labours and hea^y outlay of specie. 

The nature of our business rendering a constant, intimate, and confidential 
intercourse with the cultivators w*ho receive our advances both necessary and 
indispctisable, it was readily perceived by the landholders that the many heavy 
and unlawful exactions which they had been in the constant practice of levying with 
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impunity on their ryots must of necessity come to our knowledge, and they had 
no sooner reason to apprehend that the information wliich the ryots would rgeeivo 
from us of the illegality of such exactions would bo likely to cjieck the progress 
of their rapacious and unauthorized proceedings, then every means was used to 
intimidate the ryots from having any intercourse ^^dth us, and every otlier species 
of obstruction thrown in the way of our pursuit. Most of the zemindars X)osi- . 
lively enjoined their dependents not to receive our advances or cultivate indigo 
upon any consideration ; and to such a length did some of them proceed, that it 
was publicly proclaimed by boat of drum in many places, but particularly in 
Xakiuea, that any ryot daring to receive advances for indigo should have his 
house burnt down, his property confiscated, and Jiiniself and family turned out 
of the pergunnah. That this was not altogether tui idle threat tlic records of the 
Dewany Court afford some proof, damages having actually been decreed in the 
case of one of the unhappj^ sufferers who had the resolution to apply for justice 
against his oppressors. We esteem it unnecessary to dwell any longeron the 
dillicultois and obstruction we have invariably cx})oricnced from the undue influ- 
ence exerted by many of the petitioners, and shall proceed to reply specifically. 
Ill answer to that part of their petition which states it is oiving to our luirsli aiul 
illegal measures that their ryots abscond and the revenues fall deficient, we do 
most solemnly aver that in no one instance within our knowledge has any ryot 
ever absconded in consequence of any maltreatment on our part or on that of 
any of our servants, and that no maltreatment of the nature alleged lias ever 
been exercised by us. 

During a period of upwards of six years, in which we have had dcalinsrs willi 
several thousands of the inliahitaiits of this district, among whom we lia^iv! had 
occasion to disburse many laklis of rupees, it must necessarily have liajipc'ned that 
large balances have accumulated ; yet we appeal to the records of the Dewany 
Court for the number of the suits instituted by us, and to the testimony of 
the ryots themselves, as the most convincing evidence wc can adduce of the 
lenicn<*y of our proceedings. TJie total number of suits instituted by us in the 
course of the above period docs not amount to twenty ; and although they have 
been decreed in ouri’avour in every instance, yet in no one single instance have we 
ever required such decrees to be enforced. Our object in instituting them w^as not 
to ruin or unnecessarily distress any man, but to prove to the idle and negligent 
that the means were iii our powder of forcing payment of oiir just tlemands, and 
thereby convince them of the necessity which existed of their using a duo dcirreo 
of diligence in tlieir business, necessary to enable tliem to adhere to the engage- 
ments they had entered into. Tliat they ryots liave abs(*onded, however, and flo 
continue to abscond inconsiderable numbers, is but too true ; and the cause of 
their doing so, by whicdi w’c sustain great losses, w’^c think it incumbent on us to 
point out and develop for our own justification. 

With a view to guard against every undue exaction from the ryots on tlic part 
of their landlords, it is expressly ordered by Government that a form of tlic 
pottahs to be granted shall be deposited for public inspection in the principal 
cutcherries of the several pergunuahs, and that no other form of ])ottah shall bo 
esteemed valid, and that on no account shall any additional sums be levied from 
the under-tenants than what is expressly stated in this pottah. Had this w'isc and 
salutary regulation been generally carried into effect, the ryot would have obtained 
a just idea of his own rights, and an effectual clieck been given to the system of 
exaction which W'as the intention of Government to restrain and do away w'itli 
. entirely. Our intimate kuow^lcdgc of most parts of the district enables us to 
assert that in scarcely any one pergunnah had regular pottahs been granted to 
the under-ryots, or any form of sucli pottahs ever been made public at the head 
cutcherries in conformity to this regulation. It must not therefore excite any 
astonishment that, after the lapse of so many years since the promulgation of the 
decennial settlement, the respective rights of landlord and tenant should to this 
day remain unknowm to the latter, and that tlie ancient system of extortion on the 
part of the former still continues to operate in this district. The .numerous bodies 
of ryots who perpetually resort with complaints of this nature, and the orders 
repeatedly issued by the court of this zillah regarding the demands and payments 
of mofussil khurcha, evidently point out to what cause wc must attribute ilio 
absconding of the ryots, the depopulation of several talooks, and the consequent 
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loss of revenue to the zemindars. Wo are certain that this takes place most 
frequently in talooks whore no factories are established nor any indigo is culti- 
vated. Numbers of men who are engaged with, and indebted to us, would have 
been obliged to fly from the avaricious gripe of their landlords had they not been 
saved from utter ruin and enabled to remain and carry on their cultivation by 
means of the pecuniary aid wo have afforded, and generally do afford, them on 
such occasions, and we can at any time bring them forward when called for to 
prove the truth of this assertion. It is solely from the labour of the ryots and the 
produce of their lands that we can expect to be reimbursed for the money we 
advance ; and it cannot therefore be reasonably supposed that we should so far 
forget or totally neglect our own immediate interest as to use any coercive 
measures likely to make those ipdebted to us abscond. 

The ryot who receives our advances at the end of the year is thereby 
enabled to pay his heaviest kists without disposing of his cattle, rice, or other 
products at an under valuation, or else, as it often happens, be obligee! to take 
up money at the usurious interest of from 20 to 30 per cent, per month for 
tlie purpose of liquidating such demands. We receive the plant which ho has 
produced at stipulated rates, specified in his engagement, during the ensuing rains, 
and on the 31st October invariably adjust all accounts, when, if a ryot’s deliveries 
exceed the amount of advances given, he receives the surplus without further delay 
or trouble. If, on the contrary, he stands indebted to us, he is charged interest upon 
the balance only at the rate of 12 per cent, per annum, and not upon the amount 
advanced. Such interest, as well as the balance so settled, is invariably allowed 
to lay over until he can pay the amount in weed during the ensuing season ; and 
the better to enable him to do this, a further ads^ance is never refused to be given 
if called for or found anywise necessary. Hence, w'e trust it must evidently 
appear that the ryots arc sup})lied with money to carry on a cultivation which is 
profitable to them free from all interest for a whole year, and that they are 
consequently enabled to pay to Government with more than usual ease and 
certainty that very revenue which we arc charged by the petitioners with rendering 
defective. 

That tlio establishment of indigo factories in this district has been attended 
with a considerable extension of cultivation, and consequent increase rather than 
any diminution in the zemindar’s receipts of revenue, is so well known and obvious 
a fact, that wc scarcely believe the complainants themselves would have the face 
to contradict it if appealed to individually, notwithstanding they have been led 
by designing and interested motives to combine in making general assertions 
which tend to show the contrary. From an erroneous opinion entertained by us 
in the eommenceiaent of our business, that high waste lands were well calculated 
for this cultivation, and from a certain knowledge that they would be more easily 
procurable, we were unfortunately induced to erect almost all our works in the 
vicinity of extensive tracts of this description, which had lain waste from time 
immemorial. The unexx)ected labour we encountered, and the losses we sustained 
in consequence of this error for the first two or three years, were such as must 
have oblif^cd us to have relinquished the pursuit altogether had not the ryots in 
the meantime become very gem^rally convinced of the advantages that were to be 
derived from taking over advances and cultivating other grounds, especially such 
as would yield indigo without interfering with the other crops they were accus- 
tomed to raise from them. From this period wc found no difficulty in procuring 
land of every description, and the ryots, stimulated to more than ordinary industry 
by the encouragements we afl’ordcd them, very soon brought into complete culti- 
vation the greater part of the lands in question which had so long lain waste and 
unproductive of any revenue to the zemindars. Wc speak from local knowledge, 
and are pretty certain of being within the bounds of truth when we estimate the 
number of beeghas so brought into cultivation at from 20,000 to 26,000. 
This extension of cultivation in so short a time cannot be attributed to any 
sudden increase of population, since no immigration of now ryots has taken place 
during the period alluded to ; and as it is an incontestable fact that very consider- 
able tracts of waste lands of the same description whicli lay out of the neighbour- 
hood of any of our factories stiU remained in the same state they were a hundred 
years ago, wo trust it will not bo thought unreasonable in us to conclude that 
our exertjons, combined with the encouragement wc Lave uniformly afforded to the 
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cultivators, must have contributed greatly to produce this beneficial change, and 
conseq^uontly that neither the ryots nor the zemindars can have suffered from f lie 
estabhshment of our factories on their estates, or from the measures we have 
adopted in the general conduct of our business. 

In our engagements with the ryots, it is specifically agreed that should 
the quantity of land they may have actually cultivated wuth indigo prove 
upon measurement to be less than the quantity of land they engaged to * 
cultivate, they will immediately make good the deficiency, not by a return 
of advance or in money, but by ajipropriating the further quantity of land 
wanted to complete their engagements; and if a written engagement between 
man and man is to be considered valid, we presume it cannot with justice 
be imputed to us as a fault our calling upon thos^? men whose lands are deficient 
to make good the same. In order to ascertain such deficiencies we are obliged to 
employ a number of ameens, whose business it is to measure the lands agreed for, 
and keep an accurate account of the state of the cultivation. But the exjiense 
of such ameens, as well as of all other descriptions of people employed by us, 
is borne by us solely, and not, as is the case wdth the zemindars, wdio charge 
it to the ryot. Without such measurement w^e know not in what nianiier it 
would be possible either for us or the ryot tor ascertain the fulfilment or 
otherwise of his engagement; and should it, as somelimes happens, appear that 
any part of the land actually agreed for (and wdiich is always pointed out 
some months before the indigo can be sowm) has been dishonestly appro- 
priated to any other cultivation, wc know of no law or regulation w'hich forl)ids 
us from calling upon the ryot to make good his engagement and sow- them 
in the article for w'hich W'C expressly gave him our advances. Tliis is a case, 
however, which has very rarely occurred ; for the fact is that very few sitftations 
which are chosen for the growth of indigo arc fit for the cultivation of any other 
article at the same season of the year. The tobacco, which, according to the 
petitioners* assertion, w^e sometimes destroy, is invariably off the ground before w o 
can venture to sow the indigo, except indeed those lyots who are aw^aro of the 
suiierior advantages to be derived from an early crop should be tempted to sow 
a very trilling proportion of their lands remarkably early in the sc^asoii ; and in 
this case the removal of the tobacco plants, so far from being nocressary for tlie 
introduction of the indigo-sced, must almost inevitably bo ationdod withtlio loss of 
the indigo, by exposing the young plants unprotected to the dry parching winds 
of spring ; and as the lands most favourable for indigo arc in general too ai*id and 
high for rice, w'hich is almost the only article cultivated in this district at the 
same season of the year wdth indigo, it can ]iaj)pen but rarely that any fields of 
this grain are destroyed for the purpose of planting the latter. 

Ill tlic erection of extensive buildings, Iho consumption of a considerable 
quantity of firewood for burning bricks has been unavoidable ; but the woi>d 
chiefly used by us for this purpose has been peepul, butt, yoolar, saorah^ and other 
jungle trees, wdiich produce neither revenue to the ow ner of the land nor benefit 
to the ryot. A few solitary instances may have occurred of our servants cutting 
old and unfruitful mango-trees, but seldom without the permission of the 
zemindar or ryot on w'hose grounds they stood ; and we aver, without fear of contra- 
diction, that no demand has ever been made by either for any trees of any 
description so destroyed? which has not instantly been made good. Tlie bamboos 
and grass, by the supplies of which also the petitioners state themselves to be ruined, 
wo have alw^ays understood to be as much the property of the ryots on whoso lands 
they grow as ^ny other article they may cultivate ; and as such, we have never 
thought of applying to the zemindar for these articles, but purchased them at 
once from the ryots, who have in every instance received an advanced price 
beyond what they could have obtained for them in the common markets of the 
country. That our consumption of bamboos and grass c<)uld ever prove injurious 
to the ryots or zemindars must be altogether inconceivable to any person ut all 
acquainted with this district, which is literally covered with them. TJio kind of 
bamboos most commonly used by us are so cliea]) as to sell in general at eighty, 
and in some places where wo have factories at the rate of from ore hundred to one 
hundred and forty the rupee ; and as to grass, there arc many of our factories at 
which no other has been used than tlie khuss, w liicli grows wrild and comftion orf the 
banks of all the rivers, and in such abundance that the ryots burn it down 
annually to prevent its remaining as a cover for destructive animals. 
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Willi regard to the charge of not having pottahs for tlie lands on which our 
factones are built, and o£ not having paid the rents thereof, the production of 
such pottahs and of our receipts for the regular annual payment of such rents 
whenever demanded is, we conceive, the most satisfactory answer wo can give ; and 
these we are ready to produce when called upon. The imputation of our taking 
farmers or using any means to induce them to affix the names of any of the 
r ]|^etitioners to pottahs, we solemnly assert to be without any foundation in truth. 

To the charge of obstructing the zemindars in distraining the ])roducts of 
their lands for arrears of revenue, we can only assert it as a truth that wo know 
of no one single instance in which they have ever experienced the slightest opposi- 
tion of this nature either from us or any of our servants. 

The detail we have given is, wo trust, sufficient to afford any one an oppor- 
tunity of forming a pretty accurate judgment as to the falsehood or otherwise of 
the several charges alleged against us; but should any further proof of the 
rectitude of our conduct be thought necessary by a higher authority, wo shall 
with great cheerfulness ap^ieal to the testimony of every disinterested man in the 
district, and to that of the very men whom it is said we have injured and 
oppressed — the whole body of ryots with whom we have liad any transaction in 
the course of our business (the number of such persons cannot be less than 
twenty thousand) ; and it is entirely owdng to the light which they have received 
from us, the knowledge they have acquired of their own rights, and the conse- 
quent elieck which the rapacious and illegal proceedings of the zemindars have 
met with, that we conceive ourselves indebted for the present charges which are 
prepared against us — charges which w'c have strong reasons for suspecting have 
been brought forward at the instigation of a few’^ individuals, who have in a 
surreptitious manner procured the signatures of the majority of the petitioners, 
in till* estates of several of whom we have no transactions whatever. We doubt 
not of being able to make good this insinuation in the course of a few days, when 
we shall again do ourselves the honour of addressing you on ilic subject. In the 
meantime we have to request that should 3^011 deem it exj)edieiit to transmit the 
])etition to the Hoard of Itevciiuc, you. will do us the favour to forw ard this letter 
accompanying it. 


No. 20. 


MR. TTARTWELT/S REPORT ON TKE STATE OP BYKFNTPORE 
AND THE FRONTIER, 1810. 


[ Noth.— T lie marginal auiiolatious rejirodufod from ilic lutlor ropj' book an* in ilio h:inil\vritii]K of 
Mr. .Sisson. 1 

Dated Ruugpore, the 25th June 1810. 

From — G. Hartw^kll, Esq., Acting Magi.strate, 

To — G. Dow'i>kswell, Esq., Secy, to the Govt, in the Jiulicial Dept. 

In obedience to the orders of the ITon’ble tlie Wce-Presideiit in Council, 
eomniunicatcd in j^our letter of the 4th ultimo, I proceeded on the 25th of last 
month to the thana of Sanyasikala. 

2. The local situation of the boundaries of that jurisdieli^?n in the north- 
west, north, and north-cast directions, is peculiarly adapted to the suc?cessful oper- 
ations of dacoits, and the place at which the police thana is stationed docs not 
appear to me best calculated for the purposes of protection. 

3 . Thana Sanyasikata does not extend much more than one mile towards 
the south from the site of the thana itself, and being on the banks of the Maha- 
nuddee (wffiieh at that particular place divides the district of Rungpore from the 
lerritovies of the Rajah of Nepal and the district of Purneah) has no jurisdiction 
directly west. 

4 . Although I conceive it would he more beneficial were the head officers 
of the poljce establishment removed to a more advanced position, I would by no 
means recommend that the number of burkundauzes at present entertained for 
the security of that frontier be reduced ; the number of men attached to that 
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thana is onl^ 20 ; and as Boclinn Chowdliry, a notorious Jbad character, resides 
about two miles on the opposite side of the Maliaiiwddec, it would be highly 
inexpedient in my opinion, by reducing the force, to afibrd him an opportunity of 
again encouraging depredations on the Company's territories.* I tlierefore beg 
leave to suggest the removal of the darogah and niohurir, and the continuance 
of a guard consisting of a jemadar and twenty men at the village of Sanyasi- 
kata. * 

6. Having remained three days at Sanyasikata, I proceeded in a northerly 
directions, and haUccl at a place called Benakooree, on tlie banks of the Sannuddee, 
which is situated between the talook of Fallacotta and the forests which extend 
to Bliootau. This position appears to me best calculated for tlie station of the 
darogah, because it is about two koss only from the foot of the jungle, is about the 
same distance from the borders of Dabgong, wil Heave Fallacotta in its rear, and 
thus the escape of olTciulcrs will be rendered more dillieult, and the darogah will 
be enabled to obtain information aiida])ply the means of prevention and detection 
with more expedition and effect than it is possible for him to do in Jiis iwos<nit 
situation. I therefore beg leave to recommend tliat a darogah, a inohurir, 
a jemadar, with twenty burkundauzes, be stationed at Benakooree, on the banks 
of the Sannuddee. 


6. On the following day after my arrival at Benakooree, I proceeded to 
Julpigorec, a distancre of about eight or nine koss, and altlLoiigh I am aiivious to 
afford security to the lives and property of the inhabitants of pergnnnah B^'kunt- 
pore with the least possible expense to Government, 1 am eompolled to recom- 
mend an additional guard at an iiiteriucdiatc station called Melamelce. A jemadar 
with teu burkundauzes, in addition to the assistance of the police oilicers when 
necessary, will in my opinion clTectually i)revent the ingress of dacoils by the 
roads leading to the jungles at and near MolanicJoc ; and ailverting to the nature of 
the country, as well as to the number of persons foi’ining the parties infesting 
tliose boundaries, ibc strength of the post is confined within the narrowest limits 
that duty will permit me to suggest. 

7. At a place called Belacoba Shikarporo, situated between Melaniclee and 

^ , , , , • Julpigorec, a guard of ten burkundauzes is entertained by 

Bykuntpore d(‘]>ro ations. the juvsent farmer of Bykiintpore for the sole purpose of 

protecting the iieighbonring villages. TIic loss sustained 
by the ]jroprietor of tins estate witliin these few years, 
occasioned by the de])redations of daeoits, is estimated, 1 was informed, at upwanls 
of Rs. 6,(HX) ; and altliough tlie real loss may have been exceeded in this estimation, 
the country near tlic jungles through wliieli 1 passed exhibited evident proofs of 
having been roriiierly in a slate of <*ultivation, though non no liahitation is witliin 
a considerable distance of those lands. I am llu^refore induced to believe that 
the farmer or zemindar will not be desirous of witlidrawing this support to the 
protection of the pergunnuh. 

8. I believe it frecpiently liappens, and an instaiiee lias occurred since my 
arrival at this station, that the person who has been 
])luiulered by daeoits immediately after quits the Com- 
pany’s territorii's willi his family and places liiniself 
under the authority of the lihootaii Government. By this 
mtuisure they consider themselves less subject to a re- 
petition of such acts of violence, and obtain lands on easier 
terms than are granted to tliein in licrguniiah Bykiintpore. 

9. At Julpigorec a guard is stationed consisting of a 
jemadar and thirty burkundauzes, which furnishes an out- 
post at Rangdhamalee of ten men. I visited Rangdhamalce, which is at the edge of 
the jungle and on the western bank of the Teesta iiuddec. This guard I consider 
to be of essential benefit to the surrounding villages, and wore it withdrawn I have 
no doubt but that dacoities would more frequently occur. On the opposite bank of 
^ the river is situated the village of Chengmaree, whore the 
jS'r famous dacoit Mohuntram* resides, enjoying the fruits of 
his labour in the Company's territories o-id in the greatest 
security under the protection of the Bhootan Government. 

lO. I beg leave in this place to notice that the thana denominated Fakir- 
gunge is not above half a mile distaut from the guard at Julpigoree. where the 


If this bo true*, il is the 
intcrost c»f the Hhotjluii 
veriniiciit to jrivo every pos- 
sible, eiiooiimgeiiu'iit to <Io- 
pKHltttion ill oiir I erri lories, 
wild tbere, remains no ililli- 
culty in iiccouiitinp: for the 
littloreKtird which they pay 
to any application* from us 
to recover plundered pro- 
perty and to detect daeoits. 
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fixed establishment is agemadar and ten burkundauzes, besides a daro^ah and 
mohurir. The vicinity of these two police stations renders it expedient to abolish 
one or the other; and as the present jurisdiction of thana Fakirgungc cannot with 
propriety be included in any other neighbouring thana, I beg leave to suggest, 
under the following arrangement, that the guard at Julpigoree be withdrawn. 

11. The first step I take the liberty of submitting for the sanction of the Right 
Hon*blo the Governor-General in Council is the removal of the darogah and 
mohurir of the thana of Sanyasikata to Benakooree, and with him should bo 
appointed a jemadar and twenty burkundauzes. It also a]>pears to me advisable 
that the jemadar and twenty men remaining at Sanyasikata should be suhjecjt to 
the authority of the darogah of Benakooree. 


12. I have already staled that a jemadar and ten men appear to me sufficient 
at Melamelee, five of whom I propose should be transferred from the Juljngoree 
guard, and the remainder with llie jemadar will form part of the additional 
expense which this arrangement will require. Melamelee being at present within 
the jurisdiction of the Sanyasikata thana, I beg leave to recommend that this 
guard bo likewise placed under the control of the daroijah of Benakooree. 

13. In submitting tliis plan, I take it for granted that no objection will occur 
to the continuation of the guard entertained by the farmer of pergunnah Bykunt- 
poro at Belacoba Shikarporc ; but should I bo inistakon, its place must be 
supplied on the part of Government. 

14. In consequence of the proposed removal of the Julpigoree guard, it will 

Fakirgungo necessary to strengthen the thana of Fakirgungc with 

The late dH«.ities are the additional men, as the duties incident to a tlia,na bur- 

dearest ,vro<)f of the ncces- kundauz may call so many away at the same lime that 
Bity of a very strong iiotly of the thana itself may be exposed to attack. This consi- 
Sfbuteir^^tjVroughc^^^ this deration might not, liow^ever, operate M^as the thana of 
thana as well as that of Fakirgungc otherwise situated than on the banks of a river 
Benakooree. opposite side of which the principal dacoits reside. 

The risk is therefore, I eoncoivo, of a nature too senous to admit of the reduction 


of the Julpigoree guard without the addition I have the honor to suggest, 

15. The guard at Rangdhamaleo, as I have before observed, is essentially 
necessary, and although the men stationed there cannot restrain tlie incursions of 
Mohuntram and his gang by the dift'erent roads that h?ad through the jungle, they 
may afFord protection to the villages immediately north of Jul])igor(‘e, and increase 
the risk of apprehension by compelling the dacoits to go a circuit which they 
would not otherwise have to perform. I thtirefore hope that the jemadar of .Julpi- 
goroe may bo transferred to the guard at liangdhamaloe, nnd 15 burkundauzes 
be permanently stationed at that post, subject to the authority of the darogah of 
Fakirgungc. 

1(>. By disposing of the guard at Julpigoree in the mode I have had tho 
honor to suggest, the additional expense in carrying into execution this arrange- 
ment will amount only to the sum of Rs. Ill monthly, which I trust will be 
considered as moderate as the nature of the duty to be performed wdll admit. 


* 17. Although I am aware that the accompanying sketch has no pretensions 
to accuracy, it may tend to elucidate the subject of this address by showing the 
positions at which I have recommended the guards to be stationed ; and should 
this arrangement meet with the approbation of the Right Hon*ble the Governor- 
General in Council, I confidently Jiopo that dacoity will bo in a great measure 
suppressed in pergunnah Bykuntpore. 

18. Among other circumstances which encourage the depredations of dacoits 
in that part of the district is the dispersed state of its 
IcM througSotU*the*d?^^^^ inhabitants within tho procincts of thana Sanyasikata. 

Thero are about 335 geeroes,* to each of whom are 
attached a few ryots, who build their huts round tho house of their superior. Thus 

♦ The terra ‘^ecroo* is ap- wJien a gang of dacoits appear, their numbers are so few 
plied to tiio licadraan of a that any attempt at opposition would be fruitless, and 

tho“«m'indSJ consequently keep watch at night by turns more 

for tho payment of tho rove- With a View or, securing tueir escape than with any i7iten^ 
nuo of tho munber of ryots tion of protecting their property. 

attocic to him. Kach geeree has distinct limits, and tho rcsidcnco 

of one is so distant from that of another that had they the inclination to assist 
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each other, I very much doubt their ability. A few exceptions, however, exist to 
this general rule, and I was informed that one geerce had been known to beat off 
a gang of dacoils. 

the applications hitherto made to the Bhootan Government for the appre- 
• hension of Mohuntram and other notorious offenders liave 
proved ineffectual, and there is no reason to suppose 
that they will be ever given up by the Power from which 
they at present receive protects n. I distinctly saw the village in which Mohunt- 
rain is said to reside, and have every reason to believe that he might be taken 
had I authority to depute a few men to the oj)posito side of the Tcesta nuddee. 
He is, however, aware that I have not the power to molest him while he remains 
wdtliout the territories of the Company, and therefore bids defiance to all the 
exertions made for Ins ax)prelicnsion. • 

I w as informed that the number of men forming the gang of which ho is the 
head amountt»d to about 80. This account may, however, be greatly exaggerated, 
but it is certain that whenever he makes his api)earance his party is always very 
strong. 

I availed myself of the opportunity which the occasion affordi?d of procuring 
information respecting Faliacotta. This possession is more extensive, and contains 
a greater number of inhabitants than I believe is in general supposed. Its breadth 
from west to east is reckoned upwards of two niims, and from north to south 
between three and four miles. On my w^ay to Juli>igoree 1 passed through a few 
of the villages, which appeared larger and more iiopulous than those in general 
of the same description situated in pergunnah Bykuntporo. 

Faliacotta is most conveniently situated to render tlic operations of dacoita 
successful and secure. It not only offers to the i)lundcrcra a safe de])osik)ry for 
their Hi-acquired property, but is a short stage from the jungles, where every 
necessary preparation may bo carried on to ensure the aceonq^lishmcnt of such 
designs. 

From the best information I was able to procure this talook is formed of 
31 gecrees, and the estimated number of inhabitants is ui)W'ards of 3,600. The 
luofussil collections are said to amount to about Bs. 1,600, and tlie fixed annual 
assessment to Its. 8(To. This sum, how^ever, is not alw'ays remitted to the Bhootan 
Government, but the amount transmitted in general depends on the integrity of 
the superintending authority, who is termed the “ Katliam,’* is a native of 
Bhootan, and subject to the immediate control of tlio Soobah of Dalimcotta. 

No military force is kept up in Faliacotta excepting sixteen burkundauzes, 
eight of whom are Bhooteas, the rest of the description entertained at the police 
than as of Government. 

No representative is appointed to attend this court on the part of the 
Bhootan Government, and it has been customary to address all public communi- 
cations connected with any subject calling for a reference to the Soobali of 
Dalimcotta, w’ho replies wittiout consulting any superior x)owcr. Notwithstanding 
this circumstance, I have every reason to believe that no arrangement could bo 
made with him of the nature specified in your letter to the Magistrate of the district, 
under date the 2nd of February last. However, before this .subject could bo pro- 
posed, it was necessary to ascertain whether any lands of the description of those 
mentioned in the latter part of the second jjaragraxdi of the letter above referred 
to were to bo found; and as I have failed in this respeet, no furllier .stops of course 
have been takgn to attain the object desired by Government. The only mode that 
appears to me likely to induce the Bhootan Government to relinquish their 
ri^t in the talook of Faliacotta is by the payment of the revenue they derive from 
its possession ; an dalt hough such a proposition might bo suggc.sted, 1 entertain 
doubts of acquiescence in the arrangement. 

In the event of an offer in money or an equivalent being considered by the 
Bigbt Hon'ble the Governor- General in Council advisable, I beg leave to state it 
as my opinion that the transaction should be managed in Calcutta, since I can avail 
myself of no communication except through those who arc intere.slod in opx^osing 
the measure. Mohuntram and several of his principal adherent^ reside at Cheng- 
marec, and it is not to be supx)Oscd that thcKatham, who is immediately subject to 
the Soobah of Dalimcotta, w'ould permit them to enjoy the booty thty ac(juircd 
without some gratification both for nimself and his superior. I shoukl therefore 
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expect the greatest opposition in the Soobah of Dalimeo<i;i in eoiujluding any 
arrangement which would not only deprive him of part of his power, but would 
contribute to the retrenchment of his present resources. 

Mohiintram lifts succeeded his brother Sunkia Sirdar, n ho was sentenced at 
the first sessions of 1808 held in this district to thirty-nine stripes of the tazccannn. 
and tw’clve years* imprisonment, and was afterw^ards banislied to the zillah of 
r Sylhet. No hope can be entertained of ilie entire su])pression of dacoity unlil 
Mohuniram is apprehended, as lie has no other means of subsistence, and has 
a numerous list of adherents Tvho depend upon his exertions for support. 

It will be observed by the Kigbt Hon'ble the Governor- General in Council 
that Mohuntram has lately exchanged his allegiance from tlio Ne})al to the 
Bhootan Government. This has occurred since IBocliun Cliowdhry’s attendance 
was required at Beejyporo, where*! understand he experienced many severities, but 
more with a view to extortion than as a punishment for the crimes of which he 
had been guilty. This fact is clearly proved from tlie subsequent cdnduct of the 
Soobah of Beejypore, who, so soon as he obtained the object of his oppression, 
reinstated Bochun Chowdhry with presents and other marks of distinction. 1 have 
before stated that Bochun Chowdliry resides about two miles on the western bank 
of the Mahanuddee river, but he has not, I believe, since his return afforded 
protection to Mohuntram. How'^ever, I am credibly informed that Machgeer, who 
crossed the Mahanuddee in the middle of the day and murdered Kamochangoer 
in the Company's territories, still resides in his family. 

This affair took place so lately as 21st of March 1809, and notwithstanding 
the applications noticed in your letter of tlie 24th of Novcnibcr last for the 
delivery of the offender, Bochun Chow'dhry still continues to support him. 

TIkjso several disturbers of the peace of the Coinpan^'^’s territories I liave 
every reason to believe might bo apprehended had I authority to seize them 
wherever they might be found ; and in this case it would not, I apprehend, be 
necessary to trespass far on the borders of the neighbouring Bowers, and in the 
event of success the greatest benefit would be derived to the whole pergunnah of 
Bykuntpore. 

Dabgong is another receptacle for stolen proTH>rty, and this estate is also 
included in the lands subject to the authority of Bochun Chowdhry, but being 
situated at the extremity of pergunnah Bykuntpore, is by no means so do tri mental 
as the possession by the Bhootan Government of the talook of Fallaeotf a. 

In submitting this address to the consideration of the liiglit Hon'ble the 
Governor-General in Council, I am not aware that a more olfectual arrangement 
than that which I have had the honour to suggest can be adopted ti> prevent the 
recurrence of the evils experienced on the nort!ier?i boundaries of this district ; 
and although much may depend on the vigilance and activity of the darogahs 
of Benakooree and Fakirgunge, dacoity cannot exist to its present extern t witli 
such a chain of guards without connivance or palpable neglect in those ofiicors : 
and as a further measure that appears to me likely to prove beneficial in the 
apprehension of offenders, I beg leave to propose that both those darogahs bo 
vested with authority to act in either jurisdiction in cases of information 
wherein their exertions would be attended with beneficial effects and the delay 
of communication risk the execution of the service. 


No, 30. 


MR. SISSON'S REPORTS ON THE POLICE. 

Dated Rungporo, the 9ih January 1814. 

From — T. Sisson, Esq., Acting Magistrate, 

To — G. Dowdeswell, Esq., Chief Secy, to Govt., Judicial Department. 

I BEO leave to submit the following remarks to the notice of tbe Right 
Hon'ble the Governor-General in Council. They are the result of the maturcst 
deliberation, and as such, if one of my short experience can presume to lay claim 
to aiicntidn, I trust they will appear not altogether unworthy of the consideration 
of Government. 
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If tL* police of Eungporc appears to be in a worse* state than that of tJio 
ailj.-iceut districts, I think the evil may be traccnl to a combination of the following 
causes 

(1.) 'Vo the district being exposed to incursion from no less than four 
tUn’ereni frontiers, namely, CJhoorka or Morung, Bhootan, Nij Bchar, and Assam; 
as also fi’om its bordering upon the Garo .Hills, which occasionally send forth 
swarms of savages whose barbarous ferocity never 'fails to carry everything 
btd'ore it, whilst inaccessibiencss of tlieir mountains bidsdetiaucc to every attempt 
either to seize the present perpetrators or to previuit a roeurrence of such 
inhuman acts of cruelty and depredation. 

(2.) From the very ill-defined line of boundary bctw'een this^district and the 
contiguous zillahs of Purncah, Dina^epore, llajsliahye, and Mymciisingh, w’hich 
greatly increases the facility which offenders otherwise too readily find in sliifting 
the scene of their depredations to a different jurisdiction whenever they find them- 
selves too narrowly watched and their characters too well know^n to render it safe 
to continue their outrages within their own immediate neighbourhood. 

(3.) To the very aw'kward shape of the district, which has arisen partly 
from the irregularity of the line of frontier, and partly from the originally very 
improvident division of tlm country, w'hich comprises tlu? present jurisdictions of 
Purneali, Dinageporc, Bajshaliye, and Mymensingh. This evil altogether precludes 
the possibility of the district (while it remains in its present form) being sub- 
divided into regular and compact jurisdictions. 

(4.) To tlie very careless and unequal manner in which the distriej lias 
been subdivided into its several police jurisdictions : as an example, I sliall be 
satisfied* ill this place with adducing the instance of the very first thana I visited. 
The residence of the ijolice darogah of Xoorguiige, paradoxical as it may appear, is 
situated full a mile b^oud the limits of this district, so that not only lias this 
darogah no authority ov'er the idace where he resides, but ho is a full mile 
removed from the uean'st part of his jurisdi(*'iou. 

(5.) To the want of a regular and well organized inofussil or village 
watch. 

(0.) To the general dispersed slate of the inliabitants and tlio construc- 
tion of tlieir huts, the walls of which are uniformly made of grass and bamboo 
instead of mud or other still more substantial materials, as in the other distru;ts 
where 1 Jiave bet3ii stationed. 

(7.) To the very dastardly s})int of tin? inhabitants, wliicli is so dre})ly 
rooted in their very constitution that it is almost iiiq>ossible to rouse them to 
a spiriteil n'sistance in the defence of their own properly or in the protection of 
that of tJicir nciglibours. 

— To the great pre]ionderancc of Mussulmans in the seale of popu- 
lalion. The general cliaracler of this portion of the coimnunity renders it unneces- 
sary for me to ox})laiii wliy I consider the above circumstance to operate to the 
])rejudice of the general iieace. 

I am aware that many of the above cmis(‘s will be found to exist in other 
districts, and perlia])s to tlie same extent as liere ; but ihcro is ju’obably no other 
district which has all these difiiculties to eneounter at one and the same time. 

I beg to rfturn to the consideration of such of the above detailed causes as 
appear to require further elucidation : — 

(1.) As to the district being ex]>osod to incursion from the frontiers of 
Ghoorka, Bhootan, Nij Bebar, and Assam. 

The Government arc already in possession of my sentiments with regard to 
Nij Bchar, and I must bog to defer giving my final opinion as to the remedies 
which it may appear practicable to apply to Ibo prevention of future iiieursioms 
from tlic oilier states until I have visited all those parts of the district wdiicli are 
exposed to them. In the meant irne 1 can venture to give it as my deliberate 
opinion that until the local police ollicers are empowered to ]mrsuc aE public 
olTeuders beyond the liniils <y\' tlie district, and to I'ollow up all traces of llio 
plundered 01 ' stolen i)r<»pcrty wdiich may have been carried beyond oiir#f rentier, 
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neither the utmost exertion on the part of the Magistrate and the local police, nor 
the most judicious distribution of an increased police establishment, can possibly 
prove of any substantial advantage in preventing the commission of the enormities 
at present so lamentably prevalent in tne north-western parts (j>f this district. 

These enormities are committed not only by strangers ; they are often perpe- 
" trated by natives of these provinces, who find a ready opportunity of eluding the 
vigilance of the local police by taking refuge within territories where they are 
sure to meet with every kind of protection and encouragement. It may be urged 
that it might prove sufHcient to ensure strict attention on the part of tlio several 
chiefs to all future applications for the apprehension of particular offenders and 
the recovery of plundered or ^stolen property. Allowing such an object to bo 
attained to the fullest extent— a circumstance very problematical and, in my 
opinion, to the highest degree improbable — what advantage can bo reasonably 
expected when those 'who will ultimately have to enforce the orders w'hich may be 
issued agreeably to such requisition will, in nine cases out of ten, prove to be the 
harbourers of the o^nders whom they are expected to apprehend ? Besides, 
before the pro})osed aid can possibly be arrived at by this circuitous route, the case 
will have become stale, when all further pursuit is idle, for dacoitics must be 
followed up on the moment, or the opportunity is lost and the case becomes 
desperate. 

With rtigard to the inequality of the several police jurisdictions, most of the 
thaiias in this district are so very ill arranged that the whole district must be in 
a manner thrown into one view before I can submit a plan of amendment, which 
must be weighed with a deliberation proportionate to the importance of tlie 
subjdbt. In furtherance of this object, I have called upon the several darogahs 
for maps of their respective jurisdictions, to bo prepared agreeably to one* uniform 
scale ; and as I shall make a point of personally visiting as much of the district 
as possible, I hope ere long to be able to submit, for the consideration of Govern- 
ment, a plan combining all the advantages whicli local circumstances may a])pcar 
to admit, though I fear I shall be obliged to defer the completion of any part of 
such arrangement until I shall have returned to the Sudder Station. 

Till within the last four years there was nothing like a regular watch of any 
description in this district. Tlic zemindars had their x>mks, it is true ; but they 
were always employed, as usual, exclusively in the collection of the rents from the 
ryots, and in escorting the revenue instalments to the Collector's cutclicrry. Indeed, 
in this district nothing more has ever been exjjccted from ilicni. In the year 1809 
Mr. llccs, who was the Magistrate, first introduced a system of watch which 
I have reason to believe had been previously tried in some other districts, and 
which certainly still prevails, in one shape or other, in many jja-rts of Bengal. 

The system I allude to goes among the natives by the name of golhundcc or 
zeenjeerahundee. The general principles of it seem to be tliat every eight families 
tlirougliout the district should constitute one watch, to which each family shouhl 
•contribute one man. That the eight men thus assembled were to meet in the 
evening at a hut of rendezvous to be erected at the most centrical xjoint of the 
ward, and to keep watch during the night in two watches of four men each. 

A system like this, if proxierly carried out, must have proved liighly salutary, 
particularly in the district of llungxiore, where the huts of the inhabitants arc so 
thinly scattered over the face of the estates to which tliey belong as to preclude 
the i)Ossibility of their lives and projwrty being effectually 'protected by any 
other means; but unfortunately, as I suppose, from the hands of the Magistrate not< 
being strengthened by any legal power to enforce obedience, and from want of a | 
X^rojicr check upon the conduct of the community, whoso sluggish apathy | 
requires a constant stimulus to keep them to what one w'ould think due consider- \ 
ation of their own interest would ensure their observing, this well contrived 
system has gradually fallen into disuse, or rather into that languor of observance 
wdiicb is nearly tantamount to a total discontinuance. 

As this system under certain improvements seems to be decidedly the best 
that can x^ossibly be devised for the protection of the community of this district 
from rolabcry and theft, I take the liberty of submitting to the consideration of 
Government the prineixdes of this system modified and enlarged so as to admit of 
application to every part of the district. 
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First;, each able bodied man shall watch in his turn or find a substitute. 
This is the principle of the English common law (vide 2 Han., c. 13, s. 4), and 
what obtains in a country so jealous of its liberty as Great Britain can hardly be 
deemed tyrannical. 

Each village shall be divided into a certain number of watches ; each watch 
shall bo constituted of the houses immediately adjacent to each other, without 
regard to any difference or division of estate. The number of houses or familiesr 
to be included in each watch shall be determined by the relative distance of the 
several houses from each other, or rather on a consideration of how many each sot 
of watchmen may be able effectually to guard. 

The number of men constituting each watch shall be regulated with reference 
to local circumstances, but in no case shall cxcQpd the average of one man per 
house. 

The proportion of watchmen to be given by each house shall bo calculated 
on the aggregate number of able-bodied men which may be included in the ward. 
Thus if in a watch of eight houses — 


Four families contain four men each 
Two ,, ,, throe y, ,, 

Two „ „ one man „ 


10 

0 

2 


Total 8) 24 


3 


each iiidividuaTs iiivn will oomo round every third night ; and tJio first families will 
cjontributo a man every night, whilst tJie two last will only send their man every 
third night. 

Each watch thus arranged shall meet at dusk at a watch-house or hut, which 
sliall be erected in the most centrical part of the ward. 

The night shall be divided into two watches— that is, supposing the guard to 
consist of eight men, four shall patrol wJiilc the rest sleep in the watch-house. 

The patrol to be made in divisions of two men each ; each man to bo armed 
with a lathee, and each set of patrols to be furnished with a smrfkera (horn). This 
horn never to be sounded but on occasions of urgency, such as meeting wdtli 
robbers, thieves, or other j)ersons in the act of coniniitiing a violent breach of the 
peace. On the sounding of the horn all abie-bodied men witliin the reach of 
its sound sha,ll arm tliciiiselvcs with sticks or other weaiioiis and collect to tlic 
spot. When thus assembled, they shall not only attempt to apprehend or drive off 
the banditti from the immediate olijeet of their attack, but shall follow them 
beyond the limits of their own village into the adjoining one, the inhabitants of 
which sliall in like manner join in the pursuit, and thus hue and cry shall bo 
raised from village to village until the felons be taken or all further trace of them 
be entirely lost. Any neglect in this particular will subject the offenders to such 
sentence of fine or im})risonmeiit as the Magistrate may think the circumstances 
of the ease appear to call for, not exceeding, however, in any case the limitation 
prescribed by Section 19, Itegulation IX of 1807. 

It shall bp the duty of the ■watchmen to apprehend any person who may bo 
taken in the act of committing murder, robbery, house-breaking, or theft, or in the 
actual commission of any serious breach of the peace, or against whom hue and 
cry may have been raised, and they shall immediately convey all persons thus 
apprehended to the darogah of the jurisdiction. 

They shall also arrest every suspicious i^crson whom they find lurking about 
their respective wards at an unreasonable hour of the night, and shall detain him 
in safe custody till the morning, when all the inliabitants of the ward and the 
landholder or manager shall meet to determine whether there bo sufficient grounds 
for taking such person before the darogah ; and if they agree in*the negative, tlioy 
shall be authorized to release him, making a full report of the case to the tbana. 
If, on the other hand, they find reasonable cause to suspect that he is a bad character. 
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it shall 1)0 thoir tliity to,oonvoy him to the thanadar, whose proceedings on the case 
w'ill be regulated by the provisions of Claiis<* Section 2, Regulation VTI of 1811. 

It shall be the duty of tlie several inhabitants (jomprised in each ward care- 
fully to wat(di the 'iiondiiet of every individual who may reside within their limits ; 
and if any person find cause to suspect tliat the expenses of his neighbour exceed 
his moans, observe that ho.is in the habit of being from home at- unseasonable 
hours of the night, that he keeps bad company, or that there is otherwise ground 
for suspecting that he is a dangerous character, the individual who may entertain 
such suspicion shall communicate his sentiments to the rest of the nard, who, 
together with the zemindar or manager of the estate, M'ill determine how far there 
may be reasonable cause for such suspicion, and the result of such investigation, 
whatever it may be, shall regularly be reported to the darogah, who will submit 
the case for the decision of the Magistrate. 

In mofussil villages the zemindar or manager of the estate, shall be held 
r^sx^onsiblo for the above provisions being carried into eJTect within the limits of 
his estate ; and if any ryot or other inhabitant w'itliin his limits refuse to obey his 
requisition in this particular, it shall bo the duty of the zemindar, &c., to report 
Blieh disobedience to the police darogali of the jurisdictiou, w^ho shall report the 
circumstances of the case for the tinal orders of the Magistrate. 

In towns the darogah of the jurisdiction shall arrange the watehes in concert 
with the chief men of the place, and rei>ort such adjustment for the consideration 
of the Magistrate. 

I beg to call the attention of Government to the necessity of introducing 
some general system of hue and (*ry. 

In a country where false accusation is so readily supported by a complication 
of the^uost deliberate perjuries, there can be no evidence so salisracfory as appren- 
hension in the act or on tirst pursuit. Direct teslimony is lo he rc*i*eive<l with the 
utmost caution, and this cireii inspect ion very properly in(?reases wir lithe magnitude 
of the charge. Thus it happens that so few of 1 he numbin' of pnsoin*rs yearly 
committed to take thoir trial are convicted before tJie Court of Circuit and 
Nizamut Adawhit, and that each jail delivery lets loose suck numbers of 
confirmed daeoiis to oommenee ilieir depredations with more cunning than before. 

If the system I have above suggested wore introduced and ])roperly enforced 
throughout the country, I think it would be scarcely jiossiblc, in case of dacoity, 
for every one of the gang lo escape; and if even one be laid hold of, his ajiprchension 
must infallibly lead to the discovery, if not to the apprehension, of the rest of the 
party, and in all probability to the recovery of the plundered projierty. 

I cannot help reverting in tliis place to what I have alroaily brought to the 
notice of Government in the (Ith paragraph of a letter to yoiir address, under date 
the 9th March 1812. I albnle to the case therein mentioned of a desperate gang 
of dacoits having been apprehended on a hue and cry in the Cliupra district. A 
short statement of the particulars attending the afipreliension of that gang would 
tend greatly to show what effects may reasonably be expected to result from the 
system whicdi I propose? ; and as I have not a siifiiciently distinct recollection of 
the circumstances to furnish such statement, I take tlie liberty of respectfully 
recommending that the Magistrate of Chiipra may be called upon to furnish 
a report on this case. The dacoity must have occurred in the year 18i>8-9. 

In the conclusion of this part of my subjeirt it is almost unneccssarj'’ for me 
to observe that 1 have adhered throughout to the spirit of the Englisli statute 
and common law, as will appear on referring to Ilia. Com. Book 4, cap. 21, 
pages 293-94, and Statute 3, Ed. 1, c. 9. 

Although I conceive that the principles of the watch above proposed are 
capable of forming the groundwwk of general reform in this very essential 
branch of the police, yet as it might savour of prcsumjition in on<» of my rank in 
tlie service to propose their general adoption, I shall confine my observations to 
the district under my charge, and with that view shall beg to return to a consider- 
ation of the peculiar manner in which the district of Kungporo is inhabited, 
under the hope that what I may have occasion to say on the subject will show 
that any systcia of watch which may bo essentially different from what has been 
above projposed can hold out no reasonable ho])e of success in protecting the 
community from robbery. Throughout tlie interior of this district there is no 
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such tiling as a regular village according to the eomnioii acceptation of the U'rm. 

In whatever (piarter I ride I find nothing 
♦ A purja in this district is one who, not by wliich to distinguish one estate from 

anothoistho whole faeo of the country 
hushjindry, hires liiuisolf to « ciiltivatorj.f presenting but one continued Anew of an 
more Mibstiinoc, ^yho siipplhjs him with extensivepbiinwitlitliehutsortheilihabit- 
seed stfwk and the impIfinonlM of hushjin- 

dry, and who, after deduct in^ the ndvnnco auts^ irregulaily si aiiLied O^cr tJlO UlOid; 
made oTi sneh nccfnirit, divides an equal ciiltivated parts Or it. Wherever the ryot 

swZhL UMulyLebui conyenicnlly situatecl for 

alone the zemindar lotjks for his malffuo- tbe illhlge ot tho land nO rents, t-ilero llO 
/nri. raises liis tliatch, and there also his j)?fr/as* 

build tlieir huts round their superior. If 
those purjas exceed the nuniber necessary for*ihe dne cultivation of the land 
contiguous to his hut, the superior dislributes the remainder in such diiTerent jiarts 
of the land he rents as may apjiear most convenient for an etpial <*ullivalion of 
the whole. 


It happens that two or more ryots, who are nearly related to each other, or who 
may be slmrers in one ])otlah, build their huts close to each other ; bul iu general 
only one ryot lives in one spot sitiToundcd by his pur/as, as above dcs(*rib(ql. 

There are also situations where particular circumstauccs induce many 
villagers to build llieir huts contiguous to each other ; but I Jiave never yet met 
with a 'single instance* in Avliicli great part of tlie cultivators arc not dispersed over 
the estate as aboAx^ stated. 


1 think it necessary to add that I make a point of inquiring at oA'ory village 
or other colloctiou of huts wliich I visit Avhetlior the inhabitants are content 


under the r/olhiutfice system, and that I liaA’^c hillierto invariably foi^iul the 
eommunity higlily satisfied with it. They tell me tliat neither their lives nor 
property were secure before its introduction, and I think I have seen fear 
expressed in one or two c‘Ouuteiianecs lest the object of my coming thcr(» was to 
introduce some other S 3 ^stem. Ju some places f find watch-Jiuls, in other ])laccs 
mere platforms of bamboo, and for the most jiart tlio villagers point out a clump 
of bamboos as the J^)ot where they assemble to watch during the night. All this 
apparent readiness and pretended observance, however, by no means induces mo 
to forego an end<'avc)ur to got a more regular and unil’oi*m sys^(‘m inlroduet*d 
under the formal sanction of the legislature, for I know the native character too 
well to be satisfied witli an arrangement, however wise, of wliich the Magistrate 
has no legal power to enforce the observance. 

Aly object in menlioning the above circumstances is to show^ that this district 
is very well prepared to recf'ivc the system I ]>ro]>os(;, wliieli is far from being 
a mere visionary })rojeci ; that its inirodnetion Avouhl in fact only produce some 
few" alterations in Avhat is alr<*ady expected of the public, all of which tend rather 
to the advantage than to the i>rejudieo of the e()mmuI»il 3 ^ Trusting that the 
want of method w hick may pervade the ahoAc sk(*teh w ill be indulgently A-iowed 
with referenet* to the jicculiar circumstauccs under wdiich it has been written. 


from limiter from Bvncoolen^ 18/// March 1815. 

81. The area of tliis district, whi<*h comprises an extent of about 8,000 
square miles, is subdivided into 25 police jurisilietions, eoinjirohcudiiig an estab- 
lisliment of Sl9 burkundauzi'S and 25 pykes. Of these 22 thanas are established 
over about 4,2(K) square miles of country w^est of tlie Sooue^ eoss and Berhampootur, 
and the remaining three in the tract lymg east of tJiose liA^ers. The strength of 
this establishment, with reference to the W"estern division, far excMJcds that 
prescribed by law, Avhich assigns but 16 tbauas for tlio tract that under the 
present arrangement has 22 for its protection. 

82. With exception to tho country east of the Sooneycoss and Berhampootur, 
to the protection of w hich, on ac(;ount of the scantiness of population, the thrive 
thanas AA’hich have been assigned to it are fully adequate, but little judgment 
has been shown in the subdivision of the interior of this district ; for jurisdictions 
in the most populous parts of the district, and labouring under circumstances 
of peculiar local difficulty, have been left of an unmanageable extent, whilst 
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fAi tlic late census the density of popula- 
»tioTi ill Holla wa** 2‘JS persons to the square 
mile, wliilo that of PiitKran (Hatgaoii) 
wjis C58. E. G. G. 


Olliers iiiider less dilTicully of situation and in less populous parts of the district 
are multiplied beyond necessity. 

83. This improvident subdivision appears principally to have arisen from the 
original arrangement having been regulated by the extent of certain pergunnahs and 
particular properties rather than by a reference to the general extent of the country 

and any peculiarities of situation. To take 
an instance : thana Boda, which is one of the 
most populous divhions of the district, and 
one more exposed to local dihicultics than any 
other comprehending the entire pergunnah 
of that name, coin])rises an area of 3(12 square miles ; whilst Patgaon, which has 

a comparatively thin population, being but 
a small pergunnah, the thana of that name, 
wliich has a jurisdiction co-extonsive with 
the pergunnah, comjirehends an extent of but 
82 square miles. A reference to the margin 
will show how much the several jurisdictions 
vary in extent, and I have annexed to each 
thana the iiopulation which Dr. Buchanan 
has calculated it to contain. 

84. The nuij) of almost every thana ex- 
hibits so general an irn^giilarity of boundary, 
an<l so great a confusion of villages with 
those of the adjacent jurisdiction, that 
though I have devoted whole days to the 
subject, I liave found it impracticable to 
remedy the irregularities of one juiisdiclion 
without adding to those of tlie jurisdictions 
round it. Indeed, in a district where the 
original ])osjtion of tlie thanas and the rela- 
tive extent of their jurisdictions have been 
left altogether to chance, it was hardly to be 
cxx)ected that it should bo otherwise. Under 
these cireumstauces I would beg to rccom- 
iiKuid, as a measure liiglily conducive to per- 
manent improvement of j)olice, that the 
whole district west to the Sooneycoss and 
Berhampootiir be subdivided de vovo. Under a judieious execution of this plan 
it might be found practicable to provide for a duo of the interior with 

a less establi.slimcnt, and the strength of the ])olicc might be disposed of so as to 
provide far mon? eflicieney for the i>rotection of the country than at })rc.sent. 

84. Should it not appear to Government necessary or expedient to make so 
general an alteration in the arrangement of the mofussil as has been just proposed, 
I bog to notice a few particular instances of local incoiivenieiice which it would 
seem highly advisable to remedy. 

86. The thanas of Dewangunge and Bliowanigungo, which adjoin each other 
on the banks of the Berhampootiir at the southern extremity of the district, have 
their jurisdictions so intermixed, that a map of the one thana would almost 
include all the villages of the other. Under the above peculiarity, particularly 
if the rceommondation suggested in the 79th and 80th paragraphs bo deemed 
worthy of being followed, the Dewangunge thana might be dispensed with 
without any disadvantage whatsoever to tlie police of that quarter. I would 

recommend the establishment of this thana 
to be removed beyond the old Teesta, and 
that the Boda pergunnah, which is far too 
straggling, populous, and troublesome to be 
ctficicntly managed by one establishment, 
together with such parts of the circumjacent 
country as may be suggested by their situ- 
ation, DC subdivided into two 3 urisdictions. 
Boda is tlic scene of more dacoity and other 
heinous crimes than any other division of the district, and this I ascribe principally 
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In this arran^emont earn should be taken 
to defend the parts immediately bordering 
on Fallacotta, on the south, from incursion 
from tliat fios^ession, to which they arc at 
present much exposed. The present site of 
the Boda thana is Canary katta, a position 
highly inconvenient for a due protection of 
the whole jurisdiction. Tho simple removal 
of the thana to a more centrical situation 
would contribute much to the improvement 
of the police vi this jurisdiction. 
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fco the inefBciency of the control possessed by the darogall over the remote x)arts of 
his jurisdiction. 

87. The jurisdiction of Dhap, which includes the Magistrate’s residence, tho 

jail, &c., is also of an inconvenient size. This jurisdiciioji lias the peculiarity of 
completely insulating thana llungpore, which also Las a mofussil jurisdiction. 
The Rungpore darogah is stationed in the x>riucipal town, Mahigungo or Rungporp, 
and the Dhap cutchorry iiPW’ithin a stone's throw of the Magistrate's court-houseji 
the distance of the one thana from the other being about two koss. The area of 
these two tlianas might be divided to greater advantage by giving the llungpore 
darogah the whole of the western portion ; but on considcratioJ of the vicinity of 
the Magistrate, I am not of opinion that this alteration is essential to the eilicieiicy 
of the police. • 

88. When I first arrived in the district, I found the thana of Koonwargungo 
jurisdiction situated full half a mile within the Dinagepore boundary. This 
disposition was so obviously ridiculous that, with the intent of linally reporting 
the measure for the a}>probation of Government, I removed the darogah eastward 
to Samgungc, a poinilous mart nearly centrical to his jurisdiction. Under the 
present arrangement of the thanas, I would bog to recommend this measure to 
Government for confirmation. 

89. The thana of Benakooree, at tho north -wost<irn extremity of the 
district-, labours under difficulties which it is impracticable to remedy. The inter- 
vention of the large insulated j)osition (Fallacoita) whicli verges on the very site of 
this thana in the south, and which comprehends a large tract in the very heart of 
this division, xu’ecludes the possibility of the darogali being stationed in a situation 
centrical to his jurisdi(?tion. When fixed at Sanyasikata (its original sttc'). the 
thana w'as interrupted almost immediately on the cast by Fallaeotta. Now that 
it is at Benakooree it is immediately interrupted on ilu* south by that posses- 
sion, and thus Eallacjotta w'ould intervene in one q\iarter or other wlierover iJio 
thana might bo fixed. Tho xiresent position of the tliana is probably uj)on the 
whole tlie most advantageous, as it interrupts an immediate com in uni cation winch 
the inhabit ants of fallaeotta have with tlie sfil forest; but .the wildness of tho 
country and the relative y)ositioii of Fallaeotta immediately west of Bemakooreo 
is such as to secm’c the communication with tlie forest in tliat (|uart(jr from inter- 
iuption. Fallaeotta is shaiiod and situated iniicli as exhibited from memory 

^ . in the margin.* The crosses represent the 

• Omitted. oiit])osts which have been slaiioned round 

it to intciTupt its communication witli tlic Morung on thtj west and norlli-wcst, 
with the sal forest on the north and north-east, and with the Bhootan i)ossessioii 
on the east. 

90. There are no loss tliaii six jemadars and 00 burkundaur.os attaclied to 
thana Benakooree and Fakirgimgc. Of this establishment <t jemadars and GO 
burkundauzes are distributed in parties of ten and fiflecn each at five out])osts, 
tw'o to the westward and three to the eastward of Fallaeotta. This establish- 
ment is enormous, but the state of tliis extremity was siicli wdieii Mr. Hartwell, 
who recommended the augmeiiiation, took charge of the district, tliat a great 
increase seems to have been urgently required for the protection of the inhabit- 
ants from the ravages of the sardar Mohuutram and his gang, who at that time 
infested the nortliern forest, Fallaeotta, and the parts of Bhootan and Goorkha 
territory imiuediatcly bordering on Bykunlxiorc. 

91. Whether the comparative tranquillity these thanas liavo latterly enjoyed 
has proceeded from a continuance of this large establishment, or from the seizure 
of Mohuntram, which was effected shortly after the augmentation, it is impossible 
to determine ; but there can bo no doubt that the establishing of these ouixiosts 
has given the inhabitants of the i)ergunnah a confidence whicli has been tho 
means of restoring to the Bykuntpore estate a number of ryots who had deserted 
our provinces in consequence of the frequency of depredation. There can also 
be no question that tbe means of prevention of offences were considerably 
increased by this arrangement; but I am inclined to think that the fears of tho rob- 
bers have caused them to appreciate these means too highly, for the cmiiortnnities 
afforded to the commission of offences by the local difficulties of the* jurisdiction 
arc not readily to be removed by any establishment, however strong and however 
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thickly plaiit(?cl ; and that those outposts have under such circumstances proved 
of any great practical benefil, must be ascribed rather to a want of judgment on 
the part of offenders in not discovering that by adapting tlieir plan of attack 
to the change they might still plunder M'ith but Jitlle fear of detection. 

92. That these guards are not duly vigilant is but si natural conseejuenee 
of their remoteness from all superior control, and T fear this is not their oiily 
^failing, for I heard very general com^ibiints againr^S- them when I was at 

Boiiakooreo for lending money at an exhorbitant rate of interest and recoverifig 
these loans by means of duress and other violence ; and from wdiat I hjive 
observed of their general eoiiduet, I am really afraid that tlicy do but little more 
than avail theiusclves of the influence and jiower their station gives them of 
oppnjssing the poorer classes, w;ho, through dread of the consecjneiiees of an 
appeal for redress, seldojn dare utter a complaint to superior authi»rity. 

93. These posts have always been filled up by np-country burkundtiuzes, 
under an idea of their ])ossessing more bravery than the inliabitanf s of ilciigal ; 
but [ must (Question whether this is not upon the whole an improvident arrange- 
ment, for the climate of Jlykuntpore is very inimical to tlie constitution of 
natives of the westtum provinces, — so much so, tliat at particular seasons of the 
year two-thirds of the guards are totally unfit for duly. There is a further 
objection to the selection being confined to this class, which is that W'ost country 
burkundauzes who come tt) Bt'iigal for employment generally have no other object 
in view' than to get rich as last as they can by lending money on usury — 
a pt‘ruicious practice to w'liich burkundauzes of the Low'er Provinces arc in>t 
generally addicted. 

94/ The practical advantage w'ould be materially promotc'd by snbjc’ctingtliem 
to the frecpiont personal visitation of the poIi<?c darogali, w'lio should beheld 
responsible to the Magistrate for their due ellicieiniy; and as tli(' situation of 
darogali vested w ith this additional duty woukl thus becuiue one of considerable 
responsibility and groat ])ersonal exertion, and as a certain increase^ of ox])ense 
would be iucurredin tlie ])erfornianco of the above duty, I beg leave to rc'coimiiend 
- that tlie salary of tlie Benakooree darogali bo tixi'd nt 
sJolfa b,Tt‘o,'.o ou[™,'t. a wonlh, ai.d ..f llic F..Uir«un,!r,> duropli at Its. 5t>. 

: The additional expense thus iiicurriul might r(‘adily and 

without the least iiicouvenicnee be defrayetl by a ])roporl ionate retluclion in the 
above or any other thaiias. Under the pn'seni stale of tilings extraordinary merit 
meets with punishiii<mt instead of rew'ard, for the Magistrates always sedeists tJie most 
acthm ami intelligeiitof his police olfieers to fill the above tlianas, wdiiesli, as long as 
the eriiolunients attaelied to them elo not exceed those of thanas of less ditlieuJty, 
and ill more healthy situations, eannot fail to be moi*e shmined than sought after. 

95. The ])oU(fe of the north-western thanas. Bemakoorc'e, Fakirgunge, and 
Boda, has ever been in a very iiiellicieiit state ; but 1 think it will be found that 
they are to the full in as good order as uiul(*r the peeuliar difficulties of tlii*ir 
situation they ('an reasonably be cxpc'eted to be. The (‘X])osure to whicdi Bena- 
koorce is subjected bas been shown above. Thana Kakirgiirigi?, wdiieb is 
situated oil the (*asteru bank of the Teestii, has tJie jurisdiction of the tract east 
of that river, wdiiidi lias been described in the I2th paragraph as being much 
confounded with the Bliootan possessions since tlie cession of Julpesh, &c. Its 
northern limits arc bounded by the eastern portion of the disputed sal forest, 
alluded to in 6th paragraph ; on the west it almost vin'gos upon Fajlacotta ; anti 
on the south-east it is exposed to Cooeh Behar. Thana Boda is exposed to 
iiumrsion from Fallacotta on tlie n«*rth, Morurig and Purneah on tlie west, 
Bhootan and Cooeh Behar on the east, and a very trouhlesonie part of 
Dinagcporc on the south. The Morung, Lower Bhootan, and Coocdi B(?liar, afford 
a ready asylum to eviwy description of offender wdio ma^^ have btM*onie liable to 
the penalties of our law' ; and the borders of the tw'o former estates, as CrOvernment 
has been already informed by the Suiiermtendent of Police, are infested by 
colonies of a wandering class of peoifie called Kcecliucks or Geedurw ars, who are 
robbers from their very birth, and wlio are never to rob wdtbnut having recourse 
to murder. 

96. The authority granted the Magistrate in January 1814, of pursuing 
public offenders beyond the borders, has already been atleiidcd with the best 
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efFects in tliis quarter, and if the system be continued I have no doubt that 
public offences will within a very short period undergo* a considerable check . 
The Magistrate has in consequence of this authority succeeded in apprehending 
numbers of Keechucks in Nizarntara. a small fort across the Mohaiiada, who have 
confessed having often robbed within our limits, and from an api)reheusion of 
a similar fate, I understand that a large band of these merciless rudians liavc left 
the llhootan border. If a perseverance in this system eventually succeed in* 
ridding the borders of ttWsc sanguinary robbers, an incalculable "blessing wdll 
have been gained tathe inhabitants of tlie north- w'estern thanas. 


No. 31. 

MR. SISSON’S REPORT ON THE CONDITION OP THE RYOTS. 


Dated Bencoolcn, the 2nd Aiuil 1815. 

From — T. Sisson, Esq., late Judge and Magistrate of Rungpore, 

To — W. B. Bayley, Esq., Acting Secy, to Govt., Judicial Department. 

I HAVE despatched per l^Juvnix that portion of my report on Rungpore wdiich 
relates to the state of the police. The result of 1113’^ inquiries regarding the Garo 
tribes w^as submitted to Government previously to niy departure from Cak'utta, 
and it only remains for mo to represent the relative slate of the landlord and 
tenant, winch w ill be the subject of the present address. 

2. What I shall liave occasion to bring to nolieo may possibly prove that in 
Rungpore it is not the prcvaleuee of gang robbery and other public crimes 
w Jiicli calls the most loudly for a remedy. Tlicso arc but the ramifications of an 
evil whose root has long nourisJicd in secret. Tlie arbitrary o])pression under 
whicOi the cultivator of the soil groans lias at lengtli attained a height so alarming 
as to have become by far the most extensively injurious of all the evils uniler 
which that district labours, and until, by a steady adherence to the most decisive 
and vigorous measures, the bulk of the community shall have heen restored from 
their present state of abject w'retchcdncss to the full enjoyment of their legitimate 
rights, I fear it w ill bo in vain to expect solid and substantial improvement. 

3. In 1113’ letter from Dinageporc to the address of Mr. Secretary Dowdeswell, 
under date the Idtli July last, I dwelt at some length upon the very general 
perversion which the landholders and farmers of tins district and of Dinageporc 
made of the law of distress and sale to the furtlieraiie.o of every species of rajiacify 
ami extortion ; and I took the liberty at the same lime to suggest such improve- 
ment as seemed to promise a mitigation of the oppressiveness of a law Avhic.h, 
though a necessary evil, must under any restriction ever continue to be a cruelly 
powxu'ful engine in the hands of vindictiveness and rapacity of crushing the xwor 
and the abject. 

4. . In the course of the present address I shall endeavour to show to what 
a heiglit rajiacity, seconded by this and other instruments, has attained in the 
district of Iluflgporc. This enumeration will exhibit the state of the ryot far, 
very far, more w'retclie<l than any one perusing in his closet llie salut ary rules 
of 1793 and 1704, and the many legislative eiiaetmeuts which ])reeeded tliem, 
could conceive it possible for it to have become under a systematic administration 
of those law’s. 

6. It will require little - more than a recapitulation of the law itself to prove 
that till within the last three years this evil, so far from being assisted, lias ever 
been discouraged— nay, under pain of severe penalties, absolutely proliibitcd by 
the legislature. 

Thai from the earliest times wdihin the reach of public records the cultivator 
of the soil has possessed certain rights which w ere publicly recognized by the 
British Government in the infancy of its establishment, and which w'ere clearly 
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ascertained and dofincc^by specific legislative eiiaelmont full nineteen years belore 
the decennial settlement. 

That these rights, alter undergoing a 
♦To wit, the anniisj t.'ix imposed anon modilieatiou wliicli in\ ulved eoinsiderablo 

prH.ulice* to Uio intoivsts of iho various 
to the written law i»etw(yn the istii fliay cultivators ot tlio soil, w ere linaily giiaraii- 
,1772 and the period at whieh the setUement f^cd to him Oil OllO and iLie same day that 

under the provisions of 171 » 3 . tJie right of proppiTy iji I he soil lie lilleil was 

gratuitously conferred on tlio zemindar. 

That tlioutpi probably with but little reference to tin* probability of its 
ever being necessary to exert that power, lest peradveiitnre tln’se vitally iin})ortaTil 
rights .should, in th(^ result, prove ineaiiable of being secured 1<> the fjotirer elasse.s, 
by means of tlic lnw.s by wbicli they were thus solemnly eonfi’iTed, the legislature 
has providently reserved to itself, in the clearest iind most ijne(|nivotvil manner 
(that is, by the express letter of the very law whieh lias conferred on the zemindar 
the novel rights he now enjoys), the full and unqualified power of passing such 
laws in favour of the cultivator as from time to tiine may ap]^ear necessary. 

t Fifrtw obvi«»ii.s oirciimstjinccs it woiihi That this authority, froiu^ a cause 

appear thsit in point of f.'u t the provisions of possibly other tliau that stated in the pre- 

of ll>e K0gnlati6n,t was tLo following 
1793 than to explain a law hitlicrto mis- year exerted, and tlic rights 01 tlic ryot, as 
understood. 1 am of opinion that the limit- they had been established in the preceding 
ill* of ryots* leases in common with all ^ 1 i j i 5 

others tothotermof ten years by Regulation year. Were by an express enactment dcclaroa 
XLIV of 1793 has been Iho priiieipai cause be guaranteed to him for ever, 
of the almost utter extinction in prooiico of c Sfnfn ia 

the rif?ht of the cultivator to unlimited pos- tJlUS tllC laitll Ot mIO otate IS 

sossiotif Had the framers of lieKulation IV to the full as solemnly pledged to uphold 

the cultivator of the soil in tJio untnoicated 
VIII of 1793, instead of nddiiiK to tho con- ciijoymcnt of his long established rights as 
fusion by coniirining the intneuto and in- jfc to maintain tho zemindar in the posscs- 
exphcublc system of a decennial renewal of 

ri.srhts which adinittcil not of ullerii lion, tho Sion ol hlS estat( , or to abstain llOlU lil- 
proinnljsation of Section 3. iu*«ul«tion V of creasing tlio iiublic revenue permanently 
1812, would not have been followeil Viy tho Iboronu 

injurious consequences it has produced. abscs^ca uicrcon. ^ i , .1 

6. The instructions issued to the super- 
visors on the IGth August 1700 conlain tlic first public recognition on the part of 
llie British Government of the rights of the cultivator. These orders excite 
mucli interest from the very infancy of our establishment, which renders it tho 
more distressing that the difficulties proceeding from tlic novelty of tho subject 
should have eventually rendered the dc]iutation of supervisors into the interior 
of the country of but trifling general benefit. Such was certainly the result with 
regard to Hiingporc, the local circumstance.s of wliicli district seem to have long 
kept its internal .state concealed from the know ledge of Government. 

7. In these instructions it is observed “ another grievance, which is equal to 
the former, is the variety of demands which the collector, from the aumil and 
zemindar to the lowest pyke, imposes without any colour or license from the Goverii- 
iiient, some of wdiich have been so long exacted and paid that the ryots begin to 
i iiaginc tbo oppression is sanctioned by Government, and is not tho mere fraud of 
the collectors ; a third, and equally important object of your attention under this 
head, is to fix the amount of what the zemindar receives from tlie ryot as hi.s 
income or emolument, wherein they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, 
taking advantage of the personal attaclinient of their people and the iiieflieicncy 
of the present restrictions iqion them, since the presence of tho aumil more 
freciuently produces a scene of confusion than a weariness of conduct. WJien the 
sum of the produce of the lands and of such demand on the tenant is thus ascor- 
laiiicd with certainty, the iiroportioii of wTiat remains to him, for the s^ujiport of 
his family and oncouragemeut of his industry, will clearly appear and lead us to 
the reality of his condition. 

“Among the chief effects wbicli arc hoped for from your residence in that 
province, and ought to employ your thoughts and never to wander from your 
attention are these: — To convince tlic ryot that you will stand between Jiim and 
the hand of oppression ; that you will be his refuge and the redre.s.ser of his wrongs ; 
that the calamities he has already suffered have sprung from an intermediate cause, 
and w’ere neither known nor permitted by us ; that honest and direct applications 
to you w*ill never fail in xiroducing speedy and equitable decisions ; that after 


t FifJin obvi«»ii.s oireiimstjinccs it woiihl 
appear that in jioiiit of fact the jirovisioiis of 
Ktvurulatioii IV’ of 1794 were ena<*tccl i*nthcr 
l<i correct an inconsistency in the Code of 
1793 than to explain a law hitlicrto mis- 
understood. 1 am of opinion that the liniit- 
of ryots' leases in common with all 
others to tho term of ten years by Regulation 
XtilV of 179.3 has been the principal cause 
of the almost utter extinction in prooiico of 
the rif?ht of the cultivator to unlimited pos- 
sessiotif Had the framers of Regulation IV 
of 1794 openly corrected this mistake in con- 
tifwiiction to the provisions of Rof^iilation 
VI 11 of 1793, instead of addiiiff to tho con- 
fusion by coniirining the intneuto and in- 
explieublc system of a decennial renewal of 
i-iirhts which admitteil not of uUeration, tho 
|)roinul^:ation of Section 3, lU'juilntion V of 
1812, would not have been followeil Viy Iho 
injurious consequences it has produced. 
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supplyinj^ legal dues of Government, he may be secure in ilio enjoyment of 
the remaiudijr ; and finally, to impress him with a veneration and affection for the 
humane initmiions of* our Government. 

“ In tlM3 ryot being eased and secured from all burthens and demands but 
what are imposed by the legal authority of Government itself, and future pottahs 
being grained him specifying tliat demand, he should be tauglit that he is to 
regard the same as a sajyi^d invioXahle pl<‘dgc ; that lie is liable to no demand:? , 
beyond llxor amounk ”T.nero can, therefore, be no pretence for suits on that 
account ; no room for the invention of rapacity to practise its usual acts : all will 
be fair, oj'cn, and regular. Every man will know what he can cjjl and dcbnul as 
his own; and the siiirit of lawless encroachment, subsiding for of a Ihdd for 

exercise, will be cliariged into a spirit of industry and coiit-erit, and security^ will 
take the place of continued alarms and vexations*. 

“ Tlio ryot, too, should be impressed in the most forcible and convincing 
marmer that the tendency of your measures is to his case and relief; that every 
opiJosition to them is rivetting his own chains and confirming Jiis servitude and 
dependence on his oppressors ; that our object is not increase of rents or the 
accumulation of demands, but solely by fixing such as are legal and explaining 
and abolishing such^s are fraudulent and unauthorized, not only to rcclress his 
present grievances, but to secure him from all further invasions of his property. 

“ The truth cannot be doubted that the poor and industrious tenant is teased 
by his zemindar or collector for every extravagance that avarice, ambition, pride, 
vanity, or intemxierance may lead him into over and above what is generally deemed 
the established rent of his lands. If he is to bo married, a child born, honours 


• It is notorious that in 
Riinjcpore all lines to which 
the misconduct of a KCMiiin<* 
rtar may subject him are 
levied from the ryots of his 
estate. 


conferred, luxury indulged, and nuzzuranas or fines exacted, even for his own 
misconduct, all must be paid by the ryot;* aiAl what 
heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
bettor obtain redress for imposition, escape, while the 
weaker are obliged to submit. 

“ To obtain an account of these cesses or imposts 
there cannot bo a more certain method than what I have 
before recommended, of getting from the ryot himself a statement of "what ho 
actually pays over and above his established rents, atul from this you are to draw 
a medium amount of the cesses levied upon the whole. This should be set 
against the amount of the established rents so cessed. 

“ Your commission entrusts you with the superintendence and charge of a 
])rovincc wdiose rise or fall must considerably afl’oct the public welfare of the 
whole. The exploring and eradicating of numberless oppressions, which are as 
grievous to the poor as they arc injurious to the Government ; the displaying of 
the national principles of honour, faith, rectitude, and humanity whii li should 
ever characterize the name of an Englishman ; the impressing of the lo’vvcst indi- 
vidual with these ideas, and raising the heart of the ryot from oppression and 
despondency to security and joy, arc the valuable benefits w'hich must result to 
our nation from a prudent and wise behaviour on your part.*’ 

8. The first Uegulation wdiieh treats of the tenures of the country appears to 
have been passed on the 14th May 1772. Its 10th article provides “ that the farmer 
slmll not receive larger rents from the ryots than the stipulated amount of pottahs 
on any pretence wOjal soever ; and that for every instance of such extortion, the 
farmer, on conviction, shall be <*ompeIled to pay back the sum wdiich he may have 
so taken froi®. the ryot, besides the penalty, equcal to the same amount, to the 
sirkar, and for a repetition or a notorious instjinco of this oppression on his ryots 
the farmer’s lease shall be annulled.” 


A Hide 12£k , — “ No mahatoots or assessments under the heads of man- 
gun, baw'^reegundee, sood, or any other abwab or tax, shall be inii^osed upon the 
ryots ; and those articles of abw^ab w’^hich are of late establislnnent shall be 
carefully scrutinized, and at the discretion of the^ committee abolished 
if they are found in their nature to be oppressive and pernicious.” 

9. The 85th article of the general Regulations passed on the 8th of June 
1787 ^ovides “ that the Collector do give the most unremitting attention to ascertain 
the rules and rates of assessment on the ryots under liis juris diction,^ and endea- 
vour to fix U])ou some mode by ivliich they may be regulated on general, fair, and 
well ascertained principles.” 
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Article 50.— ““ Wltorccas, notwithstanding the orders of (iovemniont in the 
Yeai^l772, prohibiting the inipositioii of mahatoot or asscssmeni, under the names 
Tiiaiigun, hanldarcc, niarocha, bazeejunima or sood, or any other new article ol; 
taxation, various taxes have been since imposed, the Collector is strictly enjoined 
to enforce tliis article and x'^^'vent the imposition of any new taxes upon tln^ 
ryots ; and if hereafter any new taxes should bo imposed, the ("ollector, on jwooC 
, of such exaction, is to decree double the amount thoiftSipJE to the party injured as 
costs of suit.*’ 

10. The decennial settlement was avowedly founded on t lie principle which 
had been the bats of the periodical settlements preceding it, vi>;., as stated in tlie 
preamble to Regulation IT of 1793, on “ an estimate formed by the public ofJicers 
of the aggregate of the rents payable by the ryots or tenants foroacli beegha of 
land in cultivation, of wliieh, after deducting the expense of colled ion, ten-e]ev(*nths 
were usually considered as the right of the public and the remainder the share of 
the landholder.” • 


11. It differed from settlements which preceded it in but three points : first, 
in its being fixed for ever ; secondly, in its formally vesting the proi>erty of the 
soil, under certain restrictions, in the zemindar, till then a mere ministerial officer 
under Government ; and lastly, in its giving up to the zemMdar the whole of the 
profit which was certain to accrue from a progressive extension of cultivation for 
generations to come. The additional profits which were to accrue to the zemindar 
from the permanent settlement of his estate were confined to but one source, t .e. 
extension of cultivation. He was vested with no power to enhance the rents of 
his tenants, with reference even to the waste lands which his exertions might bring 
into cultivation ; he was peremptorily restricted from exacting a higher rent than 
that which lands of a similar quality might be rated at in the nirickbundee of his 
estate. The i^rofit that was to arise to him from bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation was the enjoyment of the Government’s share of their produce in 
addition to his own. 


12. The expected result of the decennial settlement was that “individuals 
would thereby bo certain to enjoy the fruits of their industry, that it would 
di.sponse prosperity and happiness to the great body of the people and increase 
the x^ower of luc State, whiciii must bo proportionate to the collective wealth that 
by good government it might enable its subjects to acquire.” 

13. Two hundred families were not to aggrandize tlicmsclves at (he expense of 

the righls of a million of under-tenants, but 
There were but 203 zemindar families in were told that “ to conduct tlicmsclves willi 
^*^i 7 a 3 ,*Sosulation I, good faith and moderation towards their 

clepciident talookdars and ryots are duties 
at all times indispensably required from the proprietors of the land, and that 
a strict observance of these duties is now more than over in euin bent upon them 
in return for the benefits whrch they themselves derive from the orders now 
issued. The Governor-General in Council therefore expects that the prox^rietors 
of land will not only act in tliis manner themselves towards their dependent 
talookdars and ryots, but also enjoin the strictest adherence to the same princixdes 
on the persons whom they may depute to collect the rents from them. 


“ To prevent any misconstmetion of tlie foregoing articles, the Governor- • 
General in Council thinks it necessary to make the following declarations to the 
zemindars, independent talookdars, and the other actual x>roprietors of land : — 


JTlrst, it being the duty of the ruling power to protect all clalbscs of people, 

• The orders of the Hon’blo Conrt of particularly tlioso who, from situ- 

I'lircctors on tho subject of this declarstion ation, are the most helpless, tho Governor- 
arc yei-y remarkable:— “ And yon will in a General in Council will, whenever he may 

}I?c«8™mirsSlre8”M to® IcilVno ^iWKuUy deem it proper, enact such Eegulations as lio 
as to our ri«ht to interfere, from time to may think necessary for the x^i’oiection and 

li^tton^otey!;? Kttate; dopcuclent talootdars, ryots,* 

hoidors, it bcinfc our intention in the and otner cultivators or the soil ; and no zomin- 
wholo of this measure effectually to limit dar, independent talookdar, or other actual 

”115 proprietor, shall be entitled on this ^oount 
guardians and protectors of every cliws to make any objection to the discharge of the 
i»"th ysc«sment which they haye respectively 

agreed to pay. 
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‘‘ Every engagement contracted with under-farmers sliall lie specific as to llie 
« » .• ^rrr -i • amouut aiid conditions of it, and all sums 

' ' received by any nctiial proprietor of land or 

any farmer of land of whatever description, over and above A liat is sjieidfictl in 
the engage ments of the persons paying the same, shall be considered as exacted, 
and bo rc‘[>aid with a x^enalty oi double the amount/' 

“ Th<* impositions^ij^]f.»n the ryots, under the denominations of nbwab, malia-* 
n It- vTTT « *• toot, and other appellations, from tlieir nature 

1793, Regulation VIII, section 54. i • 1 -x-j. 

and uneertamty, heaving b*|eoine iiitncale to 

adjust, and a source of oppression to the ryots, all proprietors ol’jland and depend- 
ent talookdars shall revise the same, in eoneert witJi the ryot4 and constjjidaio 
tlie whole with the assessments into one spceillc.sum." 

“Ko actual proprietor of land or dependent laJookdar, or farmer of land of 
_ , ..M whatever description, shall impose any new 

1793, Rogul||^ioii , soc ion .w. abwab or mahatoot upon the ryols, under any 

pretence whatever. Every exaction of this nature sliall be piinisiied by a jxmally 

1 , equal to three times tlic amount imposed ; and 
lords ^niy*e«»pe *«tte?”r.mi'"T/'this a* any future period it be discovorod that 
provision were rigorously enforced in new abwabs or mahatoot s jiave been imposed, 
Uungpore. ' * * ' 

to this penalty for the entire period of such impositions 


the person imposing the same shall be liable 

>f such imnositioTia/'* 


3793 . Regulation VIII. section 60. 
t It is imagined by many tliat this clause 
restricts the operation of the above clauses 
of section 7, Regulation IV of 3794. tokhooil- 
kbust, OP, as they arc sometimes calKul, cluip- 
porbiind ryots ; but this construction is 
clearly erroneous, the Triaiiifest intent b»'*ing 
to exempt the khoodkhust ryots under 
certain circumstances from the operations of 
the above rules. All ryots, pykhust as well 
lis khoodkhust, M’crc held equally entitled 
to the benefit of a fixed iiinekbundoe, 
though pykhust ryots would not gencr.ally 
benefit by the privilege, since they would 
obtain, as iiri cneouragnment to till, in a 
strange villnge better terms than the nito 
wliicii tlic khoodkhust tenant would pay 
for land of the same quality. 


“ No actual projirietor of land or per- 
sons acting under tbeir authority shall 
cancel the pottahs of the klioodkhu.st 
ryotsf except upon jiroof that tlicy have 
boon obtained by collusion, or that the 
rents paid by them within the last three 
years have been reduced below the uirick- 
bundcc of the pergunnahs, or that they have 
obtained collusive deductions, or upon 
general measurement of the perguiinali for 
the purpose of equalizing and correcting 
the assessment/* 


“After the expiration of the year 1198 no engagements for rent contrary to 
, , .. those ordered arc to be Jield valid, ami in 

1793, Eegalatio.. VIII. section 01. event of any claims bc‘iiiR preferred by 

proprietors of estates, or talookdars, farmers or ryots, on engageimmts m 1 erein 
the consolidation of the usual abwab, <fec., sliall not apjiear to Lave been made, 
they are to bo non-suited with costs.” 

“ The rules in the preceding section are to be considered ap]>lieable not only 

to the pottah which tlie ryots are entiiJed 
1^94. Regulation IV, section 7 . demand in the first instance under Regu- 

lation VIII of 1793, but also to the renewal of pottahs which may expire 
or become cancelled under Regulation XLIV of 1793 ; and to remove all 
doubt regarding the rates at which the ryots shall be entitled to have su<;li 
pottahs renew'ed, it is declared that no proprietor or farmer of laud, or any 
other person, shall require ryots whose pottahs may expire or become cancelled 
under the laarfj-mentioned Regulation to take out new pottahs at liighor ratios 
than the establislied rates of the pergunnah foi* lands of the same quality and 
description, but that the ryots shall be entitled to have such pottahs lamcwod 
at the established rates upon making application for that purpose to the 
person by whom their pottahs are to be granted, in the same manner as they 
were entitled to demand pottahs in the first instfince by Regulation VIII of 1793.^* 


14. The recorded sentiments of the Court of Directors on the subject of the 
decennial settlement are w'cll w'orthy attention : — “ It w ould be doing Mr. Shore 
an injustice not to acknowledge that as his ojnnions in gene^'l against such 
a settlement are advanced w ith ability, so there arc several of his objections which 
are very serious in themselves, and have con.sidorably iiiipressod our minds. These 
are drawm from the still imperfect knowledge of our Government respecting the real 
resources of the provinces, as well as of the respective rights of the ^zemindars. 
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talookdars, and ryots fuom its inability to discvimiiiate wbat ])art of tlio lnxt*s 
levied from the two latter cd.isses by the zemindars ought to be sanelioiied hy 
GoverrinuMit in a permanent s(‘ttleinent, from the nneertainty of aeeojnplisliing 
that settlement with a due regard to tlie rules prc'seribed for it, and especially 
from the extreme dilfieiilty of forming and executing such regulations as shall 
reserve to the great body of the ryots the same pguity and certainty as to the 
.arnount of their rents, and the same undisturbed enjo 35 jg^nt of (he fruits of their 
industry, which we mean to give to zemindars themselves. #Tpon Ihoso grounds it 
is contended that as some districts of the country will probably be overrated ami 
others sulfer fro»i drought and inundations, the proprietors unable to make good 
their assessment^ will, witliout anything blaincablo on their ]):irt, he deprived of 
their "lands by judicial sale; that the Company will from sm-h (^•lses as tJii^ be 
exposed to a continual dimiimtioh of the stipulated revenue wllhoiifc a jK)ssibili(y 
of any augmentation to balance their loss; and that after all, niiloss e succeed 
in introducing and establishing ctpiitahle regulations between (he himllords and 
their tenants, the great object for wdiieli such sacriliccs and a permanent set f le- 
nient will have boon made — that is, the improvement and hap]>iiiess of tlie eountry-— 
will be unattained, and therefore the evils of the old system still subsist. 

“ Th(*i*o remains but one subject to mention in tliis letter. That, however, 
is a subject of the last importance, which is, the watching j>ver, rearing, anti 
maturing this system, and maintaining, under future administrations, the energy 
which has commenced it. All the benefits hopetl for from it to the country and 
to the Company — all its success — must th'pciid upon the vigilance and fostering care 
of our Government and our servants ; no mistake could be more fatal than that 
of supposing that it may be left to its own execution, and that all the elfects it is 
indeed' fitted to produce ivill necessarily and of course flow from it. If any 
eonelusion is to be drawn from the descriptions given of the pco])le, it is surely 
that the poiverful are ojji^ressive and the w'oak fraudulent. Having neither 
wisdom nor confidence to act for distant good, and being unrestrained by moral 
considerations, they arc prone to avail themselves of present op]>ortiinity. It is 
true that the new system reckons upon their self interest, and this is an excellence 
in it ; but it w’ill take time to assure them the system is solid, and to discover to 
them that their interest is best promoted by following the dictates of justice and 
humanity. The business of our Government must be to prevent them from violat- 
ing these principles, injuring each other, and obstructing the gradual development 
of the effects which the new institution is calculated to produce. When 
the effects are become obvious, and the people are taught by sensible demonstra- 
tion, the system will then, as we have already suggested, be better able to stand 
by itself. In the meantime it must bo the -duty of our servants to watch inces- 
santly over its progress ; to see that the landholders observe punctually their 
agreements with Government and with the lyots, that they neither pass invented 
claims on the evo of a permanent settlement, nor fraudulently shift the burthen 
of revenue by eollusive transfers, nor by any other sinister practices diminish the 
payment of their stipulated assessment; that they likewise uniformly’- give to 
their ryots "writien specific agreements, as also receipts for nil payments, and that 
these agreements be on the one side and the other fairly fulfilled. In this way, and 
in this only, can the system bo e.xpected to flourish. But it is not enough that 
complaints are redressed when they rcaeh tlie seat of authority ; many injuries in 
the remoter parts of the districts may thus be committed wdth impunity. It will 
be the Collector’s duty to inspect every part of the province entrusted to him, to 
SCO to the state of cultivation, to inquire into the condition of the r^ots, and thus 
afford opportunity for representation, and check the propensity to abuse.**-^Fi'o?e? 
General letter of 19tli September 1792. 

15. I have observed in a preceding note that the confusion as to the law of 
ryot tenure introduced by the provisions of Regulation XLIV of 1793 had creattsd 
considerable doubt in the minds of many as to the extent of the rights of the 
cultivators of the soil. Tlie vague language used in the abrogfitiou of certain 
parts of Regulation IV of 1794 by section 3 of Regulation V of 1812 may possibly 
appear but ill-calculated to dispel those doubts ; that it has had a contrary effect 
in the instance of many I ean maintain without fear of contradiction. 

16. I^ am aw’^aro that the intent of the section last quoted is to promote the 
cause which it ax^pears to mo to have prejudiced ; but though I may be willing 
to allow that the express letter, if carefully considered, will be found not to take 
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awa}^ any ri.L;lits wLicli the ryot possessed previously to its^ enactment, yet 
hel]) continuing steadfast in tlie opinion that the opposite interpretation ^pven it 
by the llali^ es is precisely what, on comparing its contents witn the provisions of 
ntegulation XLIV’of 1793 and section 7 of Regulation IV of 1794, they might 
have been expected to form. 

17. It nad been enacted by section 2 of Regulation XLTV of 1793 that no 

lease whatever, except for the erection of liouses and for gardens, could be niadv 
for a longer period years. This rule had been nioditicd in favour of the* 

ryot the followiug year, but not by exempting him from oi)ci*atiou of that Regula- 
tion, but by entitling him to a renewal of his lease after the ?‘X])iratinn of the 
period wlueli had been limited by the rule above cited. Kegulation V'' of l>il2 
annuls the provisions of Kegulation XLIV of 1793, and provide! that the renewal 
of pottahs, as ])reiscribcd by Regulation IV of is no longer necessary, and 

that the landlord and tenant are at liberty to come to such agreement as may 
iiuitually appear to them eoudueivo to ilieir respective interests. 

18. Jt will be allowed that the illiteraio ryot could never under the ok 
rules have Celt his right to iH*rpetual possession eoidirmed by a deed which 
expressly limited his lease to ten years. On the eontraiy, it is well known to 
those who have been at the pains to inquire into the oi)inions of the lower orders 
that the ryots in general liaA'o always felt a solicitude to avoid the taking suedi 
])ot tails, under the impression that they would thereby be eomproinising their 
right to unlimited occupaiiey. 

TJiey sec nothing of the law but what to all appearance militates against* the 
^Thc P-Itah drawn out agrcealdy to Uegu- cxislonc-e oi sueli a rij;lit,inulf licivfore tLoy 
lation XLIV of 17»». can have no opiHirtuiiity of reconciling the 

fircuwstaiifo of limitation -nillitlie preservation of it. Let tlii-iu ro to tlieir jmiiidul 
or pramaiiick ; lie is equally iRuorant with themselves, or if ho has casually heard 
vaRUo mention of the favourable clause. heiriR in nine iiisfances out of ten bribed 
to tlio interest of the zemindar, it is not likely that In; wtll be eommnnieativc. Lot 
them RO to Iheir putwarri j he is in the regular pay of the zemindar and is reiiiov- 
able from office at Ms pleasure, from him therefore they will oolleet nothing 
favourable. Let lliem go the moonsif ; here they not unfrequenlly hud ns much 
icnorance as before, and always as much collusion in favour of the ojiposite party. 

19. Under these circumstances, it may easily be imagined that a i-yot 
wlioso lease, granted in pursuance of Regulation XLIV of 1793, for a period 
of ten years, had expired in 1803, considering lus right to unlimited occupaiicv 
1o liavc been destroyed, by his lia'\dng taken a pottah for a limited period, 
would feel himself at the end of that period altogether dependent upon 
the caprice of his landlord for a renewal of his lease upon any terms. Tins 
I know to have been a very general effect of the limitation noticed. Is it 
to be wondered at that the zemindar should convert this igiioraucc on the 
part of thcr\-ot into a means of self emolument? After tl»o expiration of the 
period of the decennial pottah, where sucli pottahs liave been granted, the 
Lmiindar lias, if lie found the condition of the land admitted it, very generally 
enhanced the rate of the former lease, and given the new pottah for a much 
shorter term than ten years. If this practice prevailed before 1812, would not 
the landlord readily find wherewithal to supiiort Ins rapacity by the semblaiiec 
of law in the provisions of the lit'th Kegulation of that year? 

20. With a view to perspicuous illustration I shall bog to suppose a ease 

A is a ryot, who has been on B’s estate from tJio year 1790. In con- 
formity to the provisions of the decennial settlement, 13, iii the year 1793, adjusts 
tlic rates of the estate which A cultivates, aud establishes a form of potlali 
agreeably to which A obtains a lease from 13 for a period of ten years (that is tih 
the expiration of tlio year 1803) at the rent of Rs. 30 per immim. In 1804 
A finds his lease oxxiired and goes to 13 tor a renewal. 13 says, “ jSo ; the value ol 
land has increased, you must therefore give me iorly riipees a yc"” ^ #Tiiro 

the land to another tenant. It is also my intention to liniit my 

to five 3 ^ears.” A sees no alternative but eoniplianee, and reluctantly «igrccs to tlic 
terms. In 1808 the same scene is acl€?d over again, and if the eondition of the 
laud and other circumstances admit of it, a further onhaiicciuent takes place. ^ A 
reluctantly complies, and now pays Rs. 46. In 181.3 the third lease being 
expired, A solicits a renewal. “ No,’* says B, “ times arc altered ; the law now 
allows us to make whatever bargains with our ryots we may fmd most conducive 
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to our interests. Your lease was but for live years, which liave expired, and 
with it your oceupaiicy lias ceased. I have had an oiler of sixt y rupees for your 
land, and unless you eonseiit to this enhancement you must fj;ive place to C.** 

21. Will any. one maintain tliat a case can never have happened as above 
assumed? Will any one maintain that the solitary circumstance of a fraction of a 
section not having been repealed (a section of which the ryot never heard) prechnles 
rtio possibility of its ever happening? Would that those that tliink so were righi, 

•and that I and those who tliink with mo were wrofTffJ^i^ ha \ e no object in 
complaining wilhout grounds ; my sole view is to furtlior llie cause of the oppressed. 

22. Governlnont may possibly imagine that my apprehensions are not with- 
out foundation idicii I inform them that at this very moment the zemindars of 
Itungpore are perverting the provisions of section 3, feogulation V of 1812, to the 
entailment in perpetuity upon tlunr w^retched victims (the peasantry) of the long 
series of exactions of which the following are but a few siiccimens. 

23. liaj Chunder Chow dry, proprietor of the four- anna portion of per- 
gunnah Coonry, who pays lls. 15,976 to Government, purchased in the year 1812, 
of Messrs. Colvins, Bazott and Co., a lower-roomed pucka house situate nearly 

the property of 


1 


opposite to the European burial ground at Kungjioro, formerly __ ^ __ 

one Jsichols, a shopkeeper, for the sum of Bs. 21,000; he likewise held 9^ deha 
ooja to render his entry on the premises duly auspicious, which cost him 
Is! 2,000 more. It is a notorious fact that Baj Chunder Chowdry has collected 
from the ryots of his estate, with a view to defray this expense, no less a sum than 
Bs. 11,000 under the hold item of dalan Ichurcha (house or hall money). 

21. The cerenioiiies attending tlic birth of tliis zemindar’s grandson cost him 
Bs. 1,200, and lie has collected from his ryots on this account Bs. 5,000. 

2t^ Sudasheb Bai, a joint proprietor of the seven-anna portion of the 
same estate, had his house burnt down a little more than ten years ago, on which 
occasion he is said to have lost a considerable quantity of property. This zemin- 
dar is notoriously known* to have fully iudemniti(‘d himself for this loss by colloc- 
iious from his ryots, and the tcm])orary addition thus imposed on the rent-roll of 
his estates is said to have outlived the cause whiidi gave it birth, ajid to have 
become a pcviTianeiit increase ujwu the former rent, under the title of ghur banacc 
(house building). 

26. Sudasheb Bai commemorated the Mahabharat some years ago, which 
ceremony lasted three months, and iu -which Bs. 20,000 were ex 2 )c*Ji(letl. !l’‘he 
whole brunt of this vast expense fell upon tlie tenantry of his estate. 

27. Joyram Baboo, a man Avhose boundless extravagance has reduced liiiii 
to a very low ebb, farms tlio whole of his estates, which, I hough much of his 
property has gone to the hammer, arc? still of great extent. 'Jliis man, IhougJi, as 
above stated, liis lauds are all in farm, has for many years been in the annual 
practice of visiting his villages in the cold season. On these occasions he 
2 )roceeds in great pom 2 >, travelling with a set of double-poled touts, and several 
elephants and led liorses following in his train. 

28. It may be iinagiiied that this annual visit is with a view to alleviate 
misery, and to extend the hand of ehaiity to tlie distressed among his tenantry. 
Ear dilTerent is his object, lie proceeds from village to village, levying contri- 
butions as he goes, und(‘r the names of mangun and 
hhuk ha, wliieli in name only are voluntary, for all must 
give their quota or look to the consequences of a refusal. 
I am uiiiirepared to state the probable amount of tlie 
annual eolloctions thus made ; the very mode in which 
tliey are levied bids defiance to all inquiry on the sub- 
ject. Sutnee it to say that these collections are j’^early 
made, and the worthy landlord has probably but just 
returned from his annual rambles.* 

29. Mooiishi Himayutoollah, once sherisladar of the Judge’s Court, and lato* 
+ This forms port of 1 ho Dcwaii of the Colloctorship, bought a very largo estate 

tract separated froni Eunf?; in the Dinageporc distriett a few 3'ears ago, and so happy 
was his bargain that ho is said to have levied, in the 
course of liis first visit of ceremony to his new tenants, 
a full moiety of the ijurchase-mouey. This he is said to 
have managed with sneh address as to liave left the contributors mightily 
pleased with the moderation and forbearance of their new lord and master. 


* Ijcst it he Ihoupht thnt 
this pnwtioo is ooiitined Itj 
one iii'itsuicc, 1 licK to ol»- 
serve thnt lliis is the most 
Kcnoral of nil Ihe iiioiios of 
]llc);cnl exactions pr:i<‘tis«*tl in 
Uuiii?pore. It hsis even on 
one occasion liccn rrcoi?- 
ni'/od hy the Collector of the 
distrh-t. 

Vide Appendix A. 


S ore on the adjustment of 
he btnindiiry in 17iw. Mr. 
Hatch’s settlement did not 
extend to this estate. 
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30. Hiniayutoollali Lad occasion to buy an olepLaut a year or two ago, 
wliich cost liim lis. 600 or Kh. 600. This was a mere fleabite to his ieiiaiits, 
whom he f«‘und it no difficult matter to persuade tliat it was as essential to ilieir 
res])ectabiliiy as to his own that he should no longer mount the back of so mean 
a quadrupei-l as a horse. 

31. I? ace Daniobund Nitceanund, who has very extensive estates in Kung-^ 
pore, DinageiDOre, and 3'^^t^^rshedabad, and who pays an annual revenue to Govern- 
ment for his estates ^n Hungpore alone of Its. (59,742, yearly levies in the most 
o])en and barefaced manner a cess of an anna per rupee from tl>o whole of his 
tenantry for the avowed purpose of defraying the daily expense of the offerings 
to his household god Bunwaree ; and I am given to understand he quiids his 
conscience by the reflection that ho is not guilty of malversation, not even the 
vast sums thus levied being, as he maintains, adequate to the expense incurred on 
account of his favourite idol. 


* The pramanicks and mnncluls are by 
far the most villiiinons of all coiiconiod in 
these oppressions; for the ryots are pre- 
sumed to clo<*t these oHieers out of their 
own body, for no purpose tluui to luivo one 
to act, as circumslatuies may rcqiiii'e, as 
their protootf>r. They often defray out of 
the common purse the exptaiscs of this man, 
who is all alori^ playinp: a double ^ume and 
actively einplo.vc<l in suhverliiii? at the 
moment ho is thought to be protcctiiiff the 
rights of hia electors. 


32. A man named Bhyrub, commonly called Bhyrub Baboo, about three 
years ago, farmed the extensive pergunnah of Dimla, comprising the extent of a 

whole thana jurisdiction, and with the view 
to increase the revenues of the pergunnah 
carried into the mofussil at the first outset 
above a thousand rupees worth of broadcloth, 
coarse and su]>crliiie, with which, assisted by 
the proffer of mc)rc substantial personal 
immunities, be bribed tlie i)ramanicks of 
the several talooks over to his interest, who 
without remorse eonsigiied their inferjors to 
exaction and ])luiider.* 

33. The above are but a few of the many praeiical ])roofs wliieh might be 
adduced in support of what I have advanced relative to the state of the ryot in 
Huugpore. Every Doorgah^ every Kartic^\ every Kail poojah, is paid for by the 
ryots, who, in Itungpore, to add to the cruelty of * the oppression and to the insult, 
are full three-fourths of them Mussulmans. Not a cliild can be born, not a head 
religiously shaved, not a son married, not a daughter givtm in niarriago, not even 
one of the tyrannical fraternity dies, without an immediate visitation of calamity 
upon the ryot. Whether the occasion be joyful, whether it be sad, in its effects 
to the cultivator it is alike mournful and calamitous. Surely it will be sufficient 
to have slated these facts. I feel that I should only be weakening tlie cause by 
dispassionately discussing the probable effects of the continuance of so woful a 
system of remorseless tyranny. 

34. It may bo asked how these oppressions aj*e ri'coneilablc to the provisions 
of the legislature. Eor an explanation of the mode pursued nilli tin* refraetory, I 
beg to refer to my letter of the l itli of July last, on the subject of distress {inrl sale. 
To conclude that the ptuialties of the law are suflieieiit to^ restrain one removed 

by a distance of possibly seventy cossf from 
the eye of the Judge, who is left to the un- 
shackled e,ontrol of the whole internal economy 
of his estate, and who is immediately sup])orted in his oi)pressions by the irresist- 
ible phalanx of police darogah, moonsif, putwari, and pramaniek, a distress 

and sale law, and a long purse, is, T fear, 
taking too favourable a view of the subject. 
For my own x)art, under the general inefli- 
ciency of the system, it seems to me clearly 
to be the interest f)f the tenant to bear with 
the oppressions of his landlord as h>ng as 
tln^y may leave him where witlial to drag on a 
comfortless and misijrahle existence; and 
when tlioy shall exceed this pitch, tacitly to 
boar witJi tbo hardness of his fate, and sc(‘k 
for a tempcjrary mitigation of his suffering 
under a new master. J 

35. I will not deny tliat the ryots are in their turn often guilty^ of fraud ; 
but fraud is a defence wdth which weakness will always endeavour to shelter 
itself against oppression, and with removal of the cause the effect will also cease. 


t The site of the Ttunganiiitteo thaiin, 
Goalpara, in this clistaiicc froiu liung|jorc. 


t The putwarocs, M'ho, as may iiatnrjilly bo 
expected from Ihe mode of their appoint- 
ment. arc mere instruments in the hands of 
tlie zemindar, will lusver give a receipt for 
any sums of ill(»gal cess wliicli they or their 
employers may have h'vied, so tliat docu- 
mentery proof of such exactions is elTec- 
tually evaded, and the ryot in variuhly fails 
in establishing it before the court. A double 
sot of acx'.ounts is at the same time kejit by 
every piitwaree. and a fabricated rental, 
from which all entry of illegal cesses is care- 
fully excluded, is piv>duced to the Judge in 
proof of the falsehood of any complaint of 
exaction. 
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At present it cannot be jlispnted that the Buiigporc ryots, many of them, hare 
more land than what stands against them in the village register, and that it is a 
short-sighted anxiety to conceal this in order to avoid a permanent increase of 
their legal rental/ which gives the zemindar so ample a field for the exercise of 
arbitrary exaction. The cultivator submits to a temporary exaction, however heavy, 
in preference to exposing the extent of his cultivation, whereby he would furnish 
the zemindar with an ascertained basis on which to fo und a permaneht increase of 
exaction. The intermediate agents of the zemindar gre^SiJy avail themselves of 
this feeling to enrich themselves at the expense of their employer ; and the ryot, 
after a vain struggle against tyranny^, in the result finds himself far more im- 
poverished than if ho had patiently given himself up a victim to the caprice of a 
single oppressor Thus the present system of exaction is in reality as adverse to 
the true interests of the landloi>l as it is destructive to the rights of the tenant, 
and both parties will be equally benefited by its subversion. 

36. It is argued by many that the native of Asia requires a stimulus of a 
peculiar nature to goad him to exertion. In him the order of human nature is 
reversed, and how’cvcr great and manifest be the advantages which industry 
may hold out, such are his indolence and apathy that under no circumstances 
will he exert himself further than to barely keep himself and family from 
starving. Tliis sentiment has gained much ground of late, and the arguments 
it affords its advocates arc at the present moment held forth as conclusive 
against the policy of bettering the condition of the poor. It is seriously 
Uiaintained that nothing short of State bankruptcy w^ould follow any measures 
that might be adoxitoil to restrain the landlord from exaction, and that the 
higher the industry of llio tenant be taxed, tlie more lie will exert himself, 
and b(^ consequence the better W'ill be his condition. Will these theorists 
venture so far as to contend that improvemc'iit thrives best under that state of 
things by which the labour<?r tills in utter ignorance of the proportion which 
rapacity will allow him to reap? But 1 should hope the happiness or misery of 
millions docs not depend upon mere speculation. Specific an<.l detcrniinate rights 
have long since been conferred on the peasantry by the most solemn enactments of 
the legislature ; and I trust the question now' is not wlieiher these rights are to be 
upheld or annihilatt'd, but in what manner it may bo x>ossible to establish them 
on a substantial and practical basis. 

37. In no district in the jn’cvinces will this prove so difficult to effect as in 
Bungporc, for in none arc the XHior more abject and in none the rich more tyrannical. 
In other districts the demands of the State liave been always regulated in 
a great measure by the ascertairu‘d resources of the country. In Bungporo 
these resources have never be<m aseertaiued ; there the demand of Government 
has often been increased on tVio mere conjecture of the country’s ability to pay 
an enhanced revenue ; and this has ever been done whc'ii a heav'y balance of the 
lighter assessment of tlie last year has indicated that more had already been 

• A /!• n an imposed than the established system of collection was 

ppen IX an . competent to realize.* During these times repeated ordc'rs 

and proclamations, special as well as general, had from year to year been passed, 
enjoining the abolition of the abw'abs and commanding the universal issue of 
regular and specific pottahs. Written ongagomonts had also been exacted from the 
landholders to the same effect, t and all to no purpose, 
t Appendix an «. because the utter ignorance of the local authorities as to 
the resources of the country absolutely prevented their inttjrposing their authority 
to enforce rates of the operation of which they foresaw not the extent. i The perform- 
ance of these requisitions was in consequence left to the discretion of tlie party 
whoso obvious interest it w^as to disregard them ; whilst 
the ignorance and abject state of the tenant afforded the 
landlord every opportunity to conceal from him the real 
nature of these orders, and even to persuade him that the 
change projected was fraught with danger to his direct 
interest.J 

38. The principle on which the permanent settlement was formed, namely, 
that in fixing the amount of the assessment the “jummaof the preceding year 
compared wdth accounts and information supplied by the Collectors, and the recoui- 
mendation of the Board founded thereon,” snould furnish the standard, was obvi- 
ously calculated to perpetuate the mischief. “ Minute examinations or new local 


t Appendix P will show 
tlmt the Stalo had unM’il- 
litifidy bceomo. a party to the 
infraction of its own laws. 
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investigations into the actual value of the lands" were discouraged by the Hon'blo 
Court of Directors ; and though in the orders of the 5th of February 1787 tho 
Governor-Greneral in Council informed the Board of Bevenue th-jat it was not meant 
thereby “ to preclude .local investigations in order to obtain a knowledge of the 
actual resources of a district where a want of all good information or otlior cir- 
cumstances might render it expedient," yet the district of Buiigpore, which fell 
so exactly under this ex'^'iption, w’as unfortunately not exempted from the general « 
principle. Thus whhst the settlement of Dinageporo, the state of wliich district 
must have been precisely similar to that of llungpore, was by tli^ zeal, diligence, 
and abilities of Mr. Hatch, founded on tho result oE tho minutest investigations 
into tlie state of the internal resources of every porgunnah, that of llungpore 

j established on the uncertain 

♦ Mr. natch made a oiremt. of his district, and. themhv ‘a • £ t a . 

ascertained the real stale of llic coiintiy, entcrcil upon the crilenon ot preceding settlements 
arduous duty of sottliriK what was all confusion witii uiivo- wdiich had their basis in bare 
initted perseverance, and thus perfected a settlement which f»oniectnr<» * 
will hand down his nauic iu lionour to aftera^res. Mr. Purliri>? t . 

yielded to the intricate confusion of the mofiissil economy o9. J.iie necessary COnse- 

of Rungrporc, and thus entailed upon future f!:euerations the niicnces of this state of things 
evils which it is now found so dinicult to remedy. Tho 

Board finally applauded Air. Purliiifi^’.s zeal, and rt‘Coin- tms been iiiat in ltung])Orc tlie 
mended his services to tho favourahlu coiisidcratioii of rights of the tenantry liavc always 
Govern ineiit. fl... will 


rights of the tenantry liavc always 
depemded m)on the will of the 


Government. depended ni)On the will of the 

zemindars ; for when tho legal dues recoverable by tbe proprietor have 
never been ascertained, it is impossible to detect, much less to prevent, exac- 
tion. With regard to (he provisions of Kegulation VlJl of 1793, those rules from 
their application, liaving been left entirely to the discretion of the zcmiindar, cannot 
but have proved nugatory in a district labouring under the above disadvantages. 
Accordingly, the rates of pottah established by such of tho zemiiidars life after 
reiterated injunctions did obey the requisition of tin* law, wore regulated by the 
mere caprice of the individual ; and the endless aud arbitrary variety thus intro- 
duced but added to the eonfusiou wliich tJio ])lau was intendi'd to nnneily. lu 
the Appendix G. I have inserted the eorrespondeiieo held by tho Collector with 
the Board of Ke venue on the subji'ct, and some idea may bo formed of the in- 
elliciency of the i^oUatldari system as pursued in Jlungporo from tlie fact that in 
less than ten years subsequent to tho issue of tho pottalis, neither tlie Collector, the 
Judge, nor the llegistrar, could, ascertain whether, in the form of deeciniial pottalis 
t Vtrfe Appendix U. cslaWished by tho Collector for 

general observance, IJie abwabs 
had been consolidated with the assul, or been left a separate item in the 
engagement .t 

40. It is far easier to describe than to remedy these evils. The only 
efCcetual mode of attaining this important end in Kuiigporc will be, in the first 
place, to ascertain by a local investigation, to be superintended by a covenanted 
servant of ability aud experience, the several varieties of rate and pottah 

111 AAi- i 111 11 throughoutt the district, and tho 

t Tf I ponld hope that this stop would ho snnctioucd hy i • i xi 

Governniout, iny Miixioty that Oio ]>l!iii ini^ht not fail proportion whlt ll till* illegal CthS 
ihroii^li want of wai and iihiiit.v in tin* oxta-iition would is made ill the several estates to 
impnl me to solicit that Mr. Foiidall might selected for tli*. voenpfloH r**Titsil - 

this important duty. iK.oraia rcmai , 

secern dli/^ to ascertain by actual 
measurement the extent of cultivation in cacli porgunnah ; third fj/, to reduce the 

qualities of land in each per- 


I To provide fi#;ainst any future sensible reduction in the 
price of silver, a reservation niiislit lie made that the pre- 
sent valuation of the crop should be liable^ at the discre- 
tion of Government, to rcvisal at the expiration of *ivery 
tenth or twentieth year, and in order to introduce this 
reservation so as to avoid giving the ryot siiKpicion that 
his lease conferred not a right of poriM-tual oc!<;u|i;iiic,v, tho 
rate of rent ought to bo spcciliod in kind in some such 
manner as this At tho yearly rent of two niaiinds of 
rice, valued at one sicca rupee.” Tho terms of the reser- 
vation should also bo exjircHsly iiicutioned iu the pottah, 
and should bo accoinnatiicd with the pmviso that under 
no circumstances it sliould be competent to Government 
or to the proprietor to raise the raio of the rent beyond 
the current value of two maunds of rice per bcegha. Rice 
would appear to be the nearest measure of value in tho 

J irovince of Bengal ; it sViuuld therefore bo established as 
he measure of rent, even of land which might produro 
other crops. There can bo no disputing tl ||9 fact that in 


guiinah to a certain number of 
classes, which may bo readily 
distinguishable one from the 
other ; finirihly, to ascertain the 
at'cragc gross ]n*oduce of each 
class ; and JiJ'thlt/^ to deter- 
mine, reference being had to 
the present and former rates 
of rent, what jiroportion of the 
averfigc produce shall in each 
class be ret. ‘lined by the ryot, 
and what ]iropoXio» at a fixed 
money valuation shall be re- 
ceived by the zemiiuhii’.§ 
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' many parts of the country, considerable improvements 
have been introduced by tbe proprietors by cuttinj? water- 
courses and raisinie embankments ; and where, as seldom 
haftpens, this may have been done at his own expense, the 
zemindar oiifrht in justice to enjoy an enhanced rent. But 
improvements of this kind are unknown in Riinji^pore, and 
where tiioy may Ik* made the Kcmindar niiirht be rewarded 
bv tbo ctilmnoement of the rent of his land to the rate 
ctf the quality to wtiich ho may have improved it, a second 
• reservation bein^ inserted in the pottah to the effect that 
** provided by euttinff water-courses or raisintr embank- 
ments the zeinindar’s^xertions raiso the c<'ipability of the 
land to that of a lii^lmr quality, it shjill be competont to 
the Government to direct a survey of the improvements, 
and to nward paymoiub of tlio rent of the (luality to which 
the lands may thus have been imyiroved.” But caro must 
bo taken that the reward is not thus bq^towud where it 
is not deserved. In most eases of such improvement it 
will bo found that they have hcen made at the expense of 
the unrewarded hiVniur of the ryots themselves, collected 
en masse for that, purpose, and that projection of the 
improvement coiiKtilutes the sole merit of the zemindars- 

Tim seeonil, fourth, and fifth rab’s, were introdiieod into 

lit few mehals. In {general thoro were but two distinc- 
tions of quality, viz , puUeCt or land yichlititr crops at every 
harvest, uiid kkevar, or land which admitted but of one 
crop. 

t In 1703 a eousidorablc portion of tlio tract settled by 
Mr. llatcli was sefiarated from Dliin^opore, and :innox<Hl 
to Itiiiiirpore and ltajsha.bye. This chaiif^e has boon fatal 
to the riichts of the cultivators, for siiieo the annexation 
to Riin^rpore and Rajshahye Mr. llatcirs rales have been 
utterly disroGrarded by the zemindars. In Dinafsepore the 
sysleiii o/ rales is so generally known, that the proprietors 
left under the jurisdiction of that district have not as yot 
dared to alter the rates, thonah Ihoy often strive to evade 
them by ilispntiiia the (iiiality of tlni lands. Incalculable 
blessinas would bo conferri’d on a very luimorons popula- 
tion if tbe .Iiidii^es of Rajsliab.vo and Riinapore were 
otUeially furnished with copii's of Mr. Ilat<*h’s rates, and 
of the riih*s followed in the estabtishineiit of ilwtn, and if 
it were published for f^eneral informalioii that tlio nitcs 
cstHhlishod by Mr. llaleb are in every instance to bo held 
inviolate throughout the tracts comprehended williiii the 
limits of his settlement. 

Ill 1708 many annexations were also made to Diiiaicoporo 
from KiiiiKpore. In these tracts the state of the ryot is 
at present precisely what it has lieon described to be in 
Kuiigpore. 

t Tbo tenures on which land is cultivated in the tracts 
cast of the Siiiiecoss find Berhampootiir are not rcpulatod 
by the extent of filiate. The rents in that part of tho 
district are levied in some Tiluees at so much per ])lou{i;h, 
ill others at so much per house. Illegal cesses even extend 
to these wilds; but the compel ition for cultivators 
iceiierally screens tho poor from oppression in situations 
where land is always abandoned, when a few years of 
tilla^i'e has deprived it of luxuriant fertility. There is 
hen' no local attachment to assist tho zemiiidar in his 
exaetions ; the ryot abandons his lint with indilVereiico on 
tho slightest provocation, and seeks a mure indulgent 


41. This is the principle on 
which the admirable settlement 
of Dinagepore was established 
by Mr. Hatch. That gentleman 
made but six distinctions in tho 
quality of land throughout tho 
district*^ , These wore (1) pullee, 
first sort pullee, second sort ; 
(3) kheear,* first sort ; (4) Jchecar, 
second sort ; (5) hhon or lands 
liable to inundation; and (6) 
lands waste previously to 1196 
(D.S.) The rate of each of these 
sorts varied in difFerent per- 
gunnalis, the waste lands being in 
every case liable after the third 
year to tho ixAV jjullee or kheear 
rate according to their quality. 
In consequence of this methodi- 
cal arrangement attempts were 
made by tin; landlords to en- 
Inmcc the rent of the land of an 
inferior to tlie rate of a liiglior 
quality, and dilfercnces as to 
the actual extt'iit of a ryot's 
tillagcj are to this day tho only 
sources of dispute between 
landlord and ti'nant in that 
part of Dinagepore whhdi was 
settled by Mr. Hatcli.f The 
pergnnnali rate can never be 
disputed wlicn tho quality is 
once ascertained ; and the several 
qualities, from their being de- 
fined by the broadest principles 
of distinction, such as tlic cajia- 
bility of the land to bear one or 
more crops, arc readily deter- 
minable on judicial investiga- 
tion. 

42. J The extent of each cul- 
tivator's tillage, and the several 
qualities of Ids land, should be 
noted dow^n as tlie survey pro- 
ceeded, and eacli cultivator 
should be held entitled to re- 


master. ceive a fixed pottah in perpe- 

tuity for the full extent of Lis 
lands at the establishd rates. Tlie pottahs of every village should be numbered, 
and tho particulars of each pottah bo recorded in a numerical register to be 
kexit by tlie canoongoo of tho pergunnah. The land measure should be reduced 
to one standard throughout the district, and to avoid fraud in the measurement 


of land, an iron chain, or one made of short bamboo linked together with 
iron rings, should bo adopted for general use instead of rope, which is apt to 
stretch or shrink according to the season of the year, or of a rod, in tho use of 
which there are various opportunities of fraudulent measurement. The rate of 
standard should be promulgated for general information, and a counterpart of the 
established cubit made of bamboo should be furnished to each landholder, which 


should bear an impression of the cou^t seal at both ends as a mark of its being 
of the proper stamlard. The different rates of land should bo defined by such 
distinguisliing cri*cumstances as might be readily ascertainable, and the perform- 
ance of this important duty should be vested exclusively in the Superintendent, 
who might be directed to adopt the plan pursued by Mr. Hatch as his model. 
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The measurement should in the first instance be made byameens to be appointed 
by the Superintendent, and it should bo the duty of the village putwari and 
inunduj to report to the canoongoe all subsequent alterations as they might occur. 

A table of the rates established in each pergunnali should be hung up in a con- 
spicuous part of the moonsif*s cuteherry and in that of the thanadar of the 
jurisdiction, and they should bo regularly recorded both in the Judge's and in thq 
Collector's Oflicc. The canoongoe should be required to furnish the Collector with • 
an attested copy of ixiS registi3r when completed, and to transmit to that officer 
at the close of every year a list of the mutations that may ^ave taken place 
during that period. 

43. The putwaris should be appointed by the zemindars nfi heretofore, but 
to ensure impartiality of conduct in the executipn of this responsible office their 
appointment should require the confirmation of the villagers ; neither should these 
oificers be removable without tlic consent of both parties, except on the ground of 
misconduct proved to the satisfaction of the moonsif of the pergunnali. A mundiil 
should he appointed to every village in order to siiperintoTid the conduct of 
the putwari on the part of the ryots, and to assist f hat officer in the colleciion of 
the revenues. The mundul should be elected by tlic majority of the villagers, 
and be removable at pleasure by the same authority. The office of canoongoe 
should ho re-established, whose duty, as formerly, should he to record every 
partieiilar relating to the tenures of laud and the state of the cultivation. 
He should likewise be required to keep a register of the leading particulars 
of every ryot's pottah throughout his jurisdiction. He should superintend the 
conduct of the several village ])utwarecs and munduls, kec^p a regular register 
of those officers, and report all instances of neglect on their part to inform him 
of any alteration tliat may take place in their several villages. The cano(lhgo(?*8 
records should be regularly entered in strongly bound books of durable paper, 
each leaf of which should be numbered and autlienticated by any officer the 
Judge may nominate to that duty ; in these records all vacancies and interline- 
ations should be prohibited under pain of the severest penalties. 

44. To assist the operation of the above, or any other system that may bo 
adopted for the relief the ryot, it will bo essential to add Jis much as possible 
to the respcG|,ability and efficiency of the mofus.'.il CommissioiuTs. Witli this 
view I would earnestly beg leave to recommend that none be eligible to tb(\so 
situations but such as may have established a character for respectability, ability, 
aud erudition in the ]mblic seminaries, tlic studies of which institutions might 
be regulated so as to render the students eminently qualified for judicial 
situations ; that all vacancies in the oflice qf Sudder Anieen, Moonsif, Native 
Commissioner, and Cazee, he henceforward supplied exclusively from the list of 
those who may bo ro]K)rfod <luly qualified by a Committee of examiners, and that 
the appointment of t.hesc officers, on the re]>ort of the examiners, he vested in 
the Governor-General in Council ; that all persons now holding these appoint- 
ments, of whom Viist nuTubers are from various causes totally^ nnwortliy of being 
continued in ollice, be subjected to the exaniinatiou of Committees to be formed 
for that puiqioso at the head station of each iiroviiujial court, and tliat all those 
who may be found disqualified for the office they hold he removed, and their 
places filled from the public seminaries in the manner above noticed. 

Bencoolen, Tnos. Sisson, 

T/ie 2nd ApAl 1815. J I^ate Judge and Magistrate of Rungpore, 
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Extract of a letter from Me. Petee Moobb, the Collector of the district, to the 
Grain Committee, under date the ^rd IJecemher 1784, reporting the readiness of 
the Rungpore zemindars to contribute towards the expense of erecting Golahs, 


Neithee the zemindars in this or any other part of the coimtry will pay 
^ . it from any stock of their own, hut as usual le^y it from 

Rather bCKKiii?. country under the denomination of maugun or want 

and as a measure of finance adop^ted by the Government, it will thou meet a 
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ready and voluntary concurrence.* In well-regulated zemiiidaries, even when 
• If tbis bo tbo criterion maugun has been privately asked by (h'e 2emindi»B. the 
of zemindary regularity. I ryots understanding it as a necessity or tne zenundar*s 
fear there is 110 want of that household, or requisition for services beneficial to the 
virtue 111 ungrpore. zemindary, it has been known to meet a rc'ady and 

.voluntary consent. If siicli supjdies wore readily furnished under tlie Mogul 
Government, when neither life, nor property w ere 

secure, it ought not to bo sup^)sc<l that under the 
mildness and security of English prolt*etiou and laws, 
when those blessings are sacredly i>reserved to them, 
as far as the English arm can reach lamlholders will be 
less inclined to lend the same acquicscence.t 


t Ono mipht hsivo looked 
for sentiments otlut* than 
these from an administra- 
tor of the humane law of 
1773. 

i 


APPENDIX B. 

In the Bengal year 1177 Mr. Grose, the Collector, made a complete 
hustabood of llungpore from the papers of the precetling 
t Not from measurement. year,+ when it appeared that the resources of the district 
were as follows : — 

Assul Jumma . . . 

Abwahs, viz. — 

« Chout, or quarter of the revenue agreed 
to be paid to the Mahratias 
Surf sicca or tax to bring the money col- 
lected to a full standard 
Firary, or tax to make good deficiencies 
occasioned by desertion 
Morkafee jurib tax agreed to avoid mea- 
surement 

Mahtoot palataka, or tax to make good 
deficiencies occasioned by desertion 
§ Dcrivallah, being tax levied to make up 
deficiencies ... 


6,22,917 

2 

14 

3 

1,66,769 

0 

0 

0 

1,16,796 

9 

0 

0 

66,765 

4 

0 

0 

25,036 

15 


0 

41,728 

4 

16 

0 

2,08,363 

11 

9 

0 


Total 


Mr. Grose then granted the following deductions 
Talook Ahcer Sirdar belonging to 
Dinagcporc ... 

Subsistence to ryots 
Loss by deduction 
Sum twice inserted by mistake 
Suranjamy mof ussil 
„ farmer 
Canoongoe's dufter 


Total 


Hemaindcr 


12,37,367 

14 

13 

3 

i 

1,008 

7 

12 

0 

47,669 

14 

7 

3 

41,123 

4 

18 

2 

3,382 

7 

16 

3 

83,610 

14 

11 

0 

70,638 

5 

4 

2 

7,757 

0" 

' 4 

2 

2,56,090 

0 

6 

15 

9,82,277 

7 

8 

3 


§ Dcrivallah. The ryots rose in 1783 on account of a cess of throe annas in the rupee being 
imposed on them by Deny sitigh, of famous memory, under the head of Derivallah, batta, Uoondewan. 
and kurtemy<t.Ur/tnis occasion they with weapons in their hands demanded, the abolition of the 

present derivallah ; secondly, the re-establishment of the nurruiny currency ; thirdly, the abolition 
of kurtemy and boondeda; fonrthly,\}aQ deduction of the lirary tax from the kistbnndy, neitiier 
did they layiiaide their arms before they got all these demands unuoxidiiioually grunted to tiieiii. 
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Increase of 1778. 


Tunkeebeshce, or increase by investiga- 
tion 

30,587. 

. 0 

0 

0 

Nuz/raadazy beshoo, or arbitrary increase 

81,960 

o 

0 

0 

Mah 1 ‘ >ot fou jdary 

6,919 

8 

10 

0 

Total 

1,19.466 

8 

10 

0 

Jumma for 1178 fixe^d by Mr. Grose 

11.01,713 

“ 1 “ 

15 

18 

3 

Col h-e ted in 1178 

0. 14,613 

0 

> 

3 

1 

Balance never realized 

1,87,12S 

15 

15 

2 
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Account of tlie settlcmeni of Piingpore previously to tlic Pengal year 


This aorourit corresponds in the muin 
with that printed at page 62 of uiy loniicr 
notes, but wliile omitting some particulars 
contained in Mr. McDowall’s translation, 
it gives a much fuller account on the 
whole. It is probably a new translation 
by Mr. Sisson fi*om the original document. 

E. G. G. 


by ibe canoongoo of Hung])oiv. 

The particulars of ilio juininaof Puugpore 
are» not amongst the records of this Oflieo ; 
but as far as I have been able to learn the 
circumslancos of the settlement before the 
accession of the Company, 1 shall hero* state 
them for your information. 

In the Bengal year 1147 Cossim Ulee Khan having given a taliood for 
Bs. 3,36,00G came to this place, and that bundabust was continued without 

alteration till the end of 11G4. In the year 
• Probably in 1165. 1175* Shekli Abdool Soobha, wlio was Cossim 

Ulee Khan’s servant, being discontented with 
his master, w’ent to Moorsliedabad and told Meer Cossim that the district was 
capable of yielding an increase, for which reason Meer Cossim gave a tahood 
for an increase of one lakh upon the foimier jumma, and, having appointed Shekh 
Abdool Soobha his naib, he sent him up to Kuugpore, where lie died five or six 
days after his arrival. Tlie Nabob Meer Cossim having received account of tlie 
said Shekh’s death immediately set out for ihis place, and after his arrival, having 
laid an increase upon tlie wdiole district, he took from ItampcTshad a tahood for 
ton lakhs of rupees, and then returned to Moorslu*dabad. The revenue was not 
realized, and therefore Rampershad and his relations were imprisoned in tho 
fort. In 1166 a decrease was granted on the former jumma and Dewan Sham- 
soondur gave a tahood for the revenue, w^hich continued under his management 
during the years 1166 and 1167. 

In the year 1168 Dtswan Bydnatli and Moor Murdun Ulee arrived, and, having 
laid an increase of a lakh and odd thousand ruiiees, lliey again took a tahood for 
the amount from Dewan Shamsoondiir, but from the revenue not being paid up 
Meer Dour Buksli was appointed Sajawul. This man deprived a great many 
Hindoos of their caste, and exercised the grt^atest severities in the collections, but 
was unable to realize tbe revenues. 

In the end of the year 1168, or the beginning of 1169, in the month of Assar, 
a Soobadar with near a hiiudred men came from iMongliyr, aiul liaving contiued 
the Sajawul Meer Dour Buksli, and the aiiila, he carriiid them on board a boat, 

together with Ramchund Roy, the goniasJita 
t Probably Boda. of Bhuda,t &e. After that, in the year 1169, 

Dewan Soba Chiiud gave a tahood for the 
same jumma, and began to make the collectious ; but in the mean time a numeroua 
body of ryots belonging to Cargehant rose into rebellion, and seized upon the 
mofiissil collections, report of wdiich being sent to Monghyr, a message came from 
thence to the ryots, informing them that if they did not return to their duty forces 
should be sent against them. ^ a 

Tbe son of Soba Chund was accordingly sent with some force#, and used 
every mode to encourage them to return to their duty but without effect, and the 
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troops were at last under the necessity of engaging and putting a great many to 
deatn ; after which the aforesaid Dewan was confined and carried to Monghyr for 
having failed in his payments. Sometime after this the Nabob Meer Cos sini Khan 
fled from MonghyV, and the Company got possession of the country. Cossim 
Ulee Khan, who was formerly at Kungpore, returned in the year 1 170 on the part 
of Meer Juffer, and having granted large deductions he made a settlement for 
Bs. 6,17,262-16-8-3 (vide Appendix F). 


APPENDIX D. 

Extract from a translation of the genial Amilnama ffiven to the Zemindar of 

Munrfpore Mr. Vurling in Sfptemher 1777^ as submitted to the Governor- 

General on the of that month. 

Article 11. — You shall collect the nialgoozary of the lands cultivated by the 
ryots, assul and abwab, in the mofussil, according to the rate of the pergiinnali. 
You shall not exact any new heads oE collections, and shall not demand mahatoot, 
maugun, &c. 

Article 12. — You shall carefully settle all waste and deserted lands ; and to 
all such ryots as arc willing to rent these lands you shall give pottahs at the 
proper seasons, and collect Iheir rents agreeabl^r to them. If any ryots cultivate 
your lands without pottahs, you will demand from them only according to the rate 
of th<j pergunnah, nor are you permitted to force any of your ryots to pay the 
deficiencies of others, nor to (alee the lands of sueh as run away. 

Article 13. — You arc to colletd- from your ryots according to the last year 
and the year before, and according to the new x)ottabs you may grant. Sliould it 
be proved that you have (*olleeted more you will bo made to rc^iurii it, and be 
fined by Government ; and if you repeat this oiiprcssion your zemindary will bo 
forfeited and made khas. 

Article 14. — Agreeably to tlie engagements you liavc entered into with 
Government, according to your harvests you will make your bundobust with tlio 
ryots in the mofussil, and colhxjt your rents according to the harvests and not x)ut 
them to the expense of interest by demands out of the xiroper season. 

Article 15. — You are not to extract from your ryots any nuzzurs or salamies, 
nor sums on account of religious ceremonies, nor are you to give any. 

Article 17. — Whntcyer money you advance to your ryots you will take a 
kistbundy for,, after settling accounts in their presence, and collect them according 
to sueh kistbundy. 

Article 22. — You shall give your ryots regular receipts for the payments 
tl.!e3" make at each kist. At the end of the year you shall settle accounts, and give 
them a rufanama or general discharge. 


APPENDIX E. 

Extracts from the hdbooliyats of the Zemindars under the Collector ship of Eung- 
pore for the Eengal year 1193. 

I WILL exact no money from the ryots on account of durcc, maugun, interest, 
batta, &c., but will collect the revenue and sueh other charges as have been 
allowed prior to and in tlie Bengal year 1191, independent of w^hich I will make no 
other demand. I will not collect any moruncha (custom on marriage) layer 
chilunta (custom on grain, &c., carried overland), goliah maugun (custom on boats, 
&c.), whicb having been forbidden by the Company were exj)ressly mentioned in 
, ^ , the former settlements, and I wdll give the ryots dakhilahs 

pwseutsf^ ^ money they pay to me. I will accept of no 

presents from them on account of nuzzurs or salary or 
tubwarry.* 
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APPENDIX F. 

Extracts of a letter from Mli. McDowali to the Board of Revenue, 1787. 

In the Bengal year 1177 a hiistabood of these districts was made 
Mr. Grose, and the revenue was collected according to the mofussil settlements. • 
Two subsequent laifttaboods were also made in 118:i and 1191^ but it does not 
appear that they took effect in the formation of the settlements. 

The zemindars complain of the increase of 1191 and 1192, and acknowledge 
that taxes were imposed to enable them to pay it, but I am not «cquairited with 
the particulars of them. An account of tiiose Vixes has been demanded from 
the zemindars, and shall be transmitted to you with as little delay as possible. 

It is more than probable that the lands of llungpore have never been 
measured since the country first came into the possession of the kings of 
Hindoostan ; and the records of the district afford not the smallest information as 
to the qiiantity of land fit for cultivation, nor of the bazee zimieen in the posses- 
sion of individuals. For this reason the zemindars complained loudly of the 
increase of 1192, alleging that it was not laid on proper grounds ascertained from 
an examination of the mofussil resources ; and it w^as this circumstance which 
created so much difficulty to me at the time of making the present settlement, 
as represented in my cutcherry proceedings, accompanying my letters of the IKh 
June and 3rd July last. It w'ere to be wished, therefore, that a particular 
examination were made of the a<dual resources of the district, and the ensuing 
settlement formed upon a firm and permanent basis, nnsubjected to the# com- 
plaints which the zemindars now make respecting the manner in w'hich the 
increase of 1192 was levied upon them. This projiosal I humbly beg leave to 
submit to your consideration. Tlie examination once made will ever be of 
singular use in defeating the claims of zemindars* for deductions. J have 
restored the canoongocs to the full Y>osscssion of their functions in the mofussil ; 
and in the event of a Jjew*’ hustabood being made I should cause them to keep 
regular mofussil accounts of tlic ajinual increase and decrease in each village 
throughout the district, thor<*by preserving a constant check over the zemindars, 
as well as ready means of affording redress in cases of oj)])rc.ssion. 

In the districts of lloda and Fatg.aon a. ryot is ])eriiiilted to ciillivato ns 
much ground as he eliooses u])ou a large ]>l.*iin, for wliich he pays a lix<‘d rent 
per annum, subject to no taxes wdiatever. If he lia])pcns to die or desert, liis 
successor pays iiotliing more than the balance <lu«? from liiin, nor will he suffer 
the zeTniiid.ar to measure the gnuind. If a measurement is attempted, the 
ground remains uiioccu]iicd. 


APPENDIX G. 

Zillah proceedings held hy Mji. Publino, under date the Zrd June 1790. 

Took into consitleration the form of a pottali to be adopted in the country 
in every situation w'hich would not set aside ancient custom or destroy the rights 
of the individiifcal. • 

Several of the zemindars and. their naibs being in attendance, they were 
informed of the orders of the Governor-General in Council concerning the 
establishment of a pottali, and that they were required to attend in order that 
such information might be obtained as to prevent any infringement of their 
rights or the customs of the country, and at the same time it was intended to 
render the accounts of the ryot with his zemindar perfectly oa.sy and simple to 
be adjusted upon reference to the Collector. 

» The zemindars reply that they do not think the form of a pottali universally 
to take place will be at all approved by the ryots, w ho have in very few instances 
a fixed 311 mma, but they will give in a representation in writing on the subject. 

They are now ordered by the Collector to prepare this memorial, amd to bring 
a certain number of their most respectable ryots from their several pergunnahs. 
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Pttitiov of the zemi'hdars of JRungpore, dvlictred to Mh. Purling oh the 
of Aghoon 1197, B,S. 

We are directed by a publication issued from the lioozoor to fix the/reiita 
of assessment to bo ]^aid by the ryots, including botli assul and abwabs, and to 
grant potlahs at the beginning of the year, specifying the quantity of land and 
, fhe amount jumma to be paid by them. 

The ryots of tliis country objected to engaging for a^l^y certain quantity of 
land and to the Kjvciuic being fixed, on account of its being contrary to the 
custom of the country, and the lands never having been measured according to 
Tuckbabundy, they paying revenue only according to the quantity of land 
actually cultivafcd by them after deducting moojracc. or a certain part remitted 
to them as an engagement. The'r^’ots of this country are not fixed residents, 
nor is the juiniiia permanent. {Scarce any of them are possessed of valuable 
property or bouses ; and if the settlement be not made with them according to 
the established custom of the country, they desert, and the revenue is detri- 
mental. 

This country being of a sandy soil, and the crops consequently not being 
aluays good, the ryot.s cannot cubivatc one piece of hind more than two or three 
3 ’ears together, after which the 3 ’^ let it lie fallow, and 
p oaeiuniiiii. ciillivate the wa.^(c lands,* for which reasons the amount 

of. the jumma and the quantity of land in cultivation 

are yearly fluctuating. 

Vile have now laid before 3 'ou all the particulars concerning our several 
zemindaries, and the ryols are forthcoming. If the bundobust be not concluded 
agrccarblj to tlie customs of llie country, the collections will be endangered. You 
are the master of the country : be pleased to cause the bundobust to be con- 
cluded in such manner as to enable ns to assess the jumma ou the country and 
pay our revenues to Government. 


ICa’t?*acf of a report to the Board of Berenue from Mr. John Lpmsiien, under 
date the 11 tk January 1792. 

No general measurement having ever taken place, it will not, I conceive, 
without such previous step, be possible to furnish accounts of the lands so 
particular as is required. The same difliculties which are alleged to render a 
compliance with this regulatitm impossible to be carried into effect are also stated 
to occur in many parts of the district to fhe general plan of granting potlahs 
to the rj'ots, many of whom have absolutely refused to take them out. 


VetHion presented to Mlt. Lumsdkn by the Zemindars^ and submitted to the 

Board above. 

It is required in the kabiili^ats that wc shall annuall^'^ prci>are accounts of 
the jumma, and insert it in all the particulars both of the revenue and of the 
rent-free lands. There is no ruckbabnndy mensurement of the lands in this 
district, and wc cannot therefore give any particular account of the lands. The 
different boundaries are ascertained from a knowledge of what w’e have always 
possessed. If the ancient custom w as to be elianged, and a ruckbaVpindy measure- 
ment was to bo made, the revenue would suffer. Dn this aeeount we cannot give 
in any specific accounts of our lands. 


Better from the Collector to John Eawltns, Esq., to the Board of 

Berenue, under date the iLnd July 1793. 

T HAVE received your letter of the 12th ultimo, together with the form for 
the report fer the distrilmlion of pottahs enclosed, and I now' have the honor to 
transmit to my rc?port, by which you will observe that a very considerable 
progress has been made in this biisine.ss since I last addressed the Board on 
the subject. I hare received tJie form of pottah recommended by the Acting 
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Presicleiil of tlie 'Board oC llcvt^iiuo, aud had it. bc*i*u sooner there wonJd 

have been no objection to have adopted it in tlie perguiinalis of Idrakpore, Sooro<»- 
pore, wid Putlada, where the lands are of the kind inontionc‘d in it ; but as the 
form recommended by the late (Collector to tlie zeniindai'.s is hot much different, 
and as blank poltahs for the whole of tlm lands in the distinct have been 
prepared at a considerable eost, though in some places the ryots have not takeii^ 
them, it would be hard to make any alleralion now, as it woidd put the • 
landholders to muek^dditional expense and trouble. ^ 

Jn the pergiinnah of Putlada the distribution of the pottahs, I understand, 
is not begun. J shall therefore n^eoinmeiul it to the zemindars to adopt what the 
Acting President laid be foie the Board. 

APPE^SDIX H. 

Letter from IVTa. A. WaionT, Collector, to J. Wobosworth, Ksq., jmlf/e of the 

Dexoamiy Adaiclnt of Zillah liunfjjiure, under date the \Uk April 1801,' 

T FIND it a duty incumbent upon me to submit a copy of a representation 
delivered in by the zemindars of this <listi*icl, and rccjiicst to be informed as to 
the extent caud nature of tiie proclamation issued, prohibiting the ryots ^laying 
the charges i)f collect ion inserted in their ])OttaIis. 

If it be contended that tlie ]Kittaha are not drawn out agreeably to the rule.s 
laid down by 8eetioii 54, Ih'gulatiou VIII of 1798 A.D., I have to observe that 
only one form of an improved potiah lias been in use* since the £ormatit>n of the 
decennial settlements, and wliich the landholders unanimously declare to have 
had tlie sanction of Mr. Luuisdeii, in whom the otHccs of »ludge and Collector 
were then vested. 

In the form of pottah proiuis<‘uously taken and submitted, you will observe 
the f|uantity of land i|)eeified, viz. 12 doors kanoes, tlie assul jumma of which 
is stated at Bs. 11-8-8-3, and the charges of collection, surunjainy, at annas 13-11-1, 
snaking in all 8ioca Its. 12-(3. 

If any revision of**t he form of the pottah should apjHuir to you requisite, 

I beg leave to suggest the exjiedieney of a limiled period for the issue of such 
amendment, which would bo so far productive of general benelit tn the inhabit- 
ants as to prevent any iiiisconstructioii of the orders ; at the same time that it 
will aJYord the whole body of the zemindars an opportiinity of extricating them- 
selves from the enibarrassinent which they at present labour under. The loss 
which the zemindars are likely to sustain by ibe issue of the present orders 
prohibiting the ryots paying khureha inserted in body of the poltahs may 
be at a moderate compulation estimated at one lak'ii of ru]jee.s. 


Letter from the same to the same^ under date ^th May 1801. 

1 HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this date, and to repeat 
the information communicated iii my letters of the 14th and Ibth ultimo, viz. the 
unanimous declaration of the landholders that the form of pottahs, copy of which 
w'as submitted to you, had the approbation of Mr. Luiiisden, who then oiiiciated 
in the capacity of iludge and Collector of the district, and whieli form of pottah, 
it is prcBiimable, was destroyed by lire among the 4 :ecords of the l)tlioo in 1797. 

I have, pifrsiiaut to Section 7, Kcgulation IV, 1794, directed forms of pottahs 
to be drawn out, and shall, after signifying my a})probiition, transmit the same 
to be registered in the Adawlut. 


Letter from Ma. Wordsworth, Judge of Rungpore, to Charles Bulleu, Esq., 
^Secretary to the Hoard of Revenue^ under date 7i/i May 1801. 

Hating received a letter from the Collector of this zillah, under date the 
14th ultimo, enclosing a petition presented to him by the zemindars, talookdars, 
and other deserii)tion of landholder.s in this district, w hich attribvU?^ consider- 
able loss of revenue to a peu-wannah i'ixued on the lOlh of DeceihHer last,* by 
the late Acting Judge of limigj.ore, and the zemindars having .subsequently 
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lo \v\e ti\\o\Vor votilum of a similiiv tiMuloucy, I \invo, nflor m ' 
(vmsuleratioii, il oxpediiMit, ft»p the iiioit» sproily rrlili/ uioii of the 

ivveuue, and to do away all iiianin‘r of prelt^xt on tho part of tlu? said landbr * ** 

for wilhholdinj; tlit? saiiit\ to ivi^all tiu* said ptn-waimah of tlio Into 


s of (ho lajulliol/lors, b;,lirof''vvl!u!i; 
s. 1 and w, for lie infonnafion <.f 


for withholding; 

and issue another in eoiiforniity lo I he « 
bofi leave to submit, translations marked Ts’us. 
tho Jioiivd of lievcuue. 

fimn.-.lial.'lv upim (ho ro.-.-ipl of (he CoWoi-tor’s h-tlov /..minaars’ 
frirf,. .-oj.y aiueirM«>\alu.« Nos. ‘.I an.l \). \ .xaaivsa..a Ti:.. lotlor (\o 
Mr. :\Kmtj;..mory, aii.l froin the aeeoui).nn>iiijj ropy of his h ner (^o 0)' it Jii 
appear \\mV \\e yas mdweed \o \ssvve U\e yw'rw'auuah of Wve \>eJeYu\M r V 

in eoiistytiii/ico of tiw sumimuj cowplnints whirh hnd /ib.>nt ihiU time been 
presented to him of unlimited mofussiJ khnrchn bein/r deererfi by tbo moonsifs 
against the ryots in direct Tiolation of Sections 51, 58. and 80 of JieguJation Vlff 
of 179*3. 


Xs it appears upon examination that no regular forms of pot t ah, made out 
in strict conformity to the above section, have ever been a])proved by the Collec- 
tor and promulgated in the district, it may perhaps appear sornew'hat extraordi- 
nary iliat this circumstance should not have been formally noticed by me or my 
])redeqpssors ; but as no exception was ever made to the forms of pottah in any 
case brought before me for an arrear of revenue, I naturally concluded that the 
whole had been drawn out, approved, and promulgated, agreeably to the existing 
orders of Government. It is within the last few months only, and in consequence 
of additional imposition, that the irregularity of the pottah s in general use has 
been noticed, and the form transmitted by the Collector of the zillah with his 
leiler^f the 14th ultimo, and said to have been sanctioned by iVIr. Lumsden, 
though hy no means perfectly regular, appears to be the most unexceptionable in 
use in this district. But as none of them are perfectly consonant to the Kegula- 
fions except in the mchals separated from Dinagopore and tmiiexed to this district, 
and many exhibit a variety of clauses which give to the lanalord a wide extended 
latitude for oppression and every species of undue exaction, I have dt'cnied it 
my duty to taki* immediate notice of the same, and to call the Collector’s attention 
to the sections contained in Regulation VlII, A.D. 1793, that a general revision 
of the whole of the pottahs throughout the district may be made, and new 
potialrs granted and promulgated as directed in llegulation VTII, 1793, being 
1 humbly coiieeivo, the only effectual means to secure to landlord and tenant 
respectively their just rights, and I trust my conduct on this occasion will be 
approved. 

Ill the meantime the iierwanuah I have issued wdll ])reeludo any excuse for 
the nonpayment of the revenue, should it, as the zemiiular alleges, be withheld, 
in consequence of the one issued hy Mr. Montgomery, hut wdiieli, there are 
strong grounds for .suspecting, is not absolutely the eases as it w’^ould appear that 
ill several t 2 ilooks the w^hole has beem actually paid ; and in other places, where 
re'^ular pottahs arc in use, the order for the noni>aymeiit of khureha could not 
possibly have produced any bad effect. 


Eirtract of a letter from the Hoard of Mercmie to the Cotfcctor of Itungpore, 

under date 19/^ Mag 1801. 

Tjie Board direct me to observe that if the pottahs given in by. the zemindars 
be drawn out in the form mcntioiuHl in their petition, that is, if Ihe amount of 
the khun'ha be speeitied and added to the amount of assul as follows — 

Its. A. 

Assul ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 0 

Khureha ... ... ... ... ... ... 0 5 


5 5 

they do not see the smallest objection to such a pottah, it appearing to them 
to be strictly conformable to both the spirit and the letter of the Regulations in 
regard to pottahs. 

The il^ard observing that the Judge has expressed a wish that a general 
revision of the pottahs should be made by you throughout the district under your 
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chaTgp, they direct me to obswve that they are of oj)iyion that, whether tlie 
pottahs be sirietly proper or otlierwise, at tliis late period you should not adojit 
a measure >f so extensive influenee without a previous reference to the 
Boarilr^'ho, in a ease of this kind, wfuild deem it their duty to represent the 
rireumstaiiee for the orders of the GoviTiior-General in Council. You will 
accordingly cojumunicate this opinion to the Judge. 

h’KMAUKs. -TJie Vice-President in Couneil remarks that the measures which 
have been V(‘cently jJopted, with the view of oblniiiirjg acreurate information on ' 
all those points wliiHi appear to be of primary im])oi lan(rc to t^bic i)rote(;tion of. 
the peasantry Irom exactions, and to the perrnammt socMirity of their legitimate 
rights and interests, preclude the necessity of any deta.i](‘d remarks or orders on 
the Rubj(‘ct so forcibly and so ably discussed by iMr. Sisson in his report on tbe 
rlfiative stale of the landholder and tenant in tin? district of llung])ore. 

At the same time tlic Vice-President in Council remarks that when the 
arrangeimmts now in progress sliall have bt^m so far advanced iTs to admit of the 
enactment of any specific provisions on the points above noticed, it will be 
desirable that Mr. Sisson’s report should be again brought under consideration 
wdth a view to the eventual adoption of any of the suggestions offered by him 
which may appear calculated to be of practical utility. 


W. B. Bailey, 

Secretary, 


No, 32. 

MB. MACLEOD’S EEPORT OX CRfME. 1817. 


Dated llungporc, the 30th September 1817. 

From — N. MacLeod, Esq., Magistrate of Buugpore. 

To — The Acting Superintendent of Police, Lower Provinces. 

The very groat augmentation in the number of burglaries re])orted through 
the police exhibited by the two quarterly statements of crimes committed in this 
district betweeu the 1st of January and the 30th June of the present year 
appearing to call for some explanation on iny pari, I fake the lil)erty of offering 
a few observations on the subject of the causes to which so considerable an 
apparent increase in the extent of tlie prevalence of the crime of burglary in iJiis 
zillah is in reality to be attributed. 

2. A reluctance to a])pear in our rourts of justice, or to undergo any visit- 
ation of our niofussil police ollieors, far outweighing (lie dread of sucli depreda- 
tions as ordinarily attend the commission of the offences now' falling within tJie 
legal definition of burglary is, I believe, admitted to prevail amongst the groat 
body of the people throughout the wrhole province of Bengal. It is unnecessary 
here to enter upon any consideration of the causes wdiich have consjiired to 
create this disposition ; but its immediate consequence is an earnest endeavour, 
and in effect a kind of tacit combination, on the part of every little community 
of village oiw hamlet to withhold from the officers of Government all infor- 
mation with respect to the commission of public crimes w^hicJi is calculated to lead 
to a summons for the attendance of its members at the criminal courts, or a 
local investigation by the officers of the thanas. It has been the object of 
the legislature, and it is no doubt the peculiar duty of every Magistrate, to rejiress 
this prevailing disposition and prevent the bad effects to which it necessarily 
leads, as far as circumstances will admit. But as its inffuence in ocijasioning the 
concealment of public offences operates alike u])on all who originally possess a 
knowledge of their occuiTcnce ; and as the scene in which it ads is usually, or 
alw'a^^s, removed from the iinuiediate observation of the oflUters *of police, whose 
first duty it is to counteract it, the difficulty to he encountered i^j attempting to 
give it an effectual check is almost iiisurmouii table, and in poMt of fact I 
apprehend it must be admitted that in no district of Bengal does this cause fail 
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to produce the eoncet^jlineiit of a considerable portion of Lin* oJlVnces aeiunUy 
perpetrated. 

3. A second obstacle, of no slight force, Avitli which a ATagistratc^ias io 
contend in his endeavours to oblaiii a particular knowledge of the octMirrence of 
public crimes, is to be found in the luisc ‘udiict of too many of (iiosc very persons 
whose duty it is by every possible exertion to bring them forward to light. A 
•little more than ordinary supineness, on the part of an indoliMit or idle police 
' darogah will soon inevitably relieve him of the trouble of r<^‘iving nuiiiy' iuior- 
mations of such bffeiiees as burglaiy and theft. And should any such informa- 
tions on any uiiaceountable occasion still prove to bo too numerous to bo imnctually 
forwarded to the ATagistrate, without disclosing, as lie may api>rclieud, too much 
of the real statc/of the jurisdielion under his charge, the most / eady and simple 
expedient which suggests itself 'to him for saving, or even rai^ing, his character 
with his immediate superior, without the saeritice of his pcrstmal ease, is that of 
suppressing his informations and dismissing the informants, fr.nn udiom he need 
rarely aiiprehend any sort of exertion to bring such transactions to light. 

' 4. I could scarcely perhaps instance a district within the province wherein 
one or both of the causes of the concealment of publie. offences, now noticed, 
have produced their natural effects to a widen* extent than they appear to have 
done a few years ago in the zillah of Kungpore. 

6. Without referring further back than the year 1811, during which the 
enactments of the legislature, were particularly directed tc) the siipi^ression of the 
crime of burglary, and previousl 3 »’ to wliicdi the nnniber of olfencics of that 
description annually reported to the ATagisIrate mjis so small as scarcely to 
deserv^o any notice, T may here .state that, as appears from the records of the 
office, the numbers of burglaries reported through the police oiri(*ers in this 
district in the years 1811, 1812, and 1813, were in— 

1811 ... ... 93 burglaries. 

1S]2 ... ... 155 

1813 ... ... 176 

6. The rigorous jienaltics denounced against the offence of burglary by 

Kegulation I of 1811 having been promulgated at the very commencement of the 
first of these years, it is hardly to be supposed that the actual prevalence of the 
offence in question should have increased within that particular period in such 
proportion as the above statement would exhibit ; and it can scarcely be doubted 
that the increase thus exhibited had existence mertd^’' in reference to tile number 
of burglaries reported through the police, not in reference to that of those 
actually committed. . 

7. Adverting, however, to the very considerable extent and population of 
this district, which has been computed to comprise an area of 8,000 square miles, 
and to contain 2,750,000 souls, to the various circumstances of local 
influence which appear to operate in the encouragement of criminal offences 
within this jurisdiction, and to the public notoriety wdiich existed at the time of 
the general prevalence of the offence under coiisideralion, it could hardily he 
considered that even the increased number of 176 burglaries reported in 1813 
was to be relied on as affording a .satisfactory estimate of the number of such 
offences annually committed at that 2 >criod within the district. 

8. Accordingly Air. Scott, who received charge of the Magistuacy in 1814, 
having directed his jiarticular attention to the important object of obtaining more 
accurate intelligence respcctiug the real state of the police, and availed himsedf 
of the assistance afforded to him by the promulgation of Regulation VIII of 
1814, the numher of burglaries, wliich became the suhjeets of oflieial report 
throughout the year, iiicrcascul during that gentleman’s time in a jiroportion 
which, when coiupared to the reports of former years, ap])oars almost incredible; 
and it is worthy of remark that Mr. Scott, having in 1815 issued a circular 
order directing that a burkuiulaz from eacli thana should bo dejnited to 
perambulate the jurisdiction to which he belonged, in quest of information 
respecting the actual number of tlie burglaries which were committed, the numher 
of tliose offAiC«s which were in coiiscqueiiee reported through the police within the 
first mouth of the adojitiou of this measure amounted lo more Llian Jt>uble the 
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auinber tliaL hud been reported in the preceding, or indeed.iu any former, month 
The police rep'^rts exhibited — 

In 1814 ... ... 289 burglaries. 

,,1815 ... ... 585 

„ 181G ... ... 8(13 

9. Yet, notwithstanding such an enormous increase obtained in the number* 
of the report}:^ of th^offeiices alluded to, Mr. Scott's letter to your address of 
10th October ISlt^ill refers to the “ notorious fact that not*oiic-third of the 
number of olTences actually occurring had hitlierto been reported to the police 
officers and the circuinstanee in exi^lanation of wliicli Al r. Scott adduces this 
observation, namely, “ that the occurrence of burglaries and theftt^ was in a great 
measure eoniined to the very ])laccs at which the*t lianas were stationed,** appears 
in it.sel£ to alVord an unequivocal proof of the truth of the observation. 

10. H.'id I been even inclined to question the accuracy of Mr. Scott's 
decided o].unlon upon this subject at the period at which I received charge of 
my i)r©sent ollice, it was yet impossible I sliould for any length of time pi*oeeed 
in the discliarge of my duly in the foujdaree court without finding the correct- 
ness of that opinion to a certain extent actually demonstrated, nothing being 
more comm<»n' than for a confessing culprit to detail Ids share in the commission 
of a variety of thefts and burglari(‘S of whicli no previous infornialion whatever 
had betm received, but of which the actual occurrence was in most ca.scs on 
inquiry fully substantiated. 

11. Tlie want of jmnctual inforination of the occurrence of public offences 
being clearly the first and most serious of all obstacles to be encountered by 
the efforts of a M a gist rate* for the improvement of tlie state of tlie polic'j, aud 
the existence of such a defieiency, notwitJistaiiding all that Jiad already been 
done to remove it, being still most .sensibly experimieed in tins district, it was no 
more than natural that 1 shoubl IVdlow up to their fullest extent the measures 
whicli had been adox)te(l by my x>redt‘.eossor for the remedy of so serious an evil; 
and that I sliould even apply them with somewhat x>t>J;haps of greater vigour ior 
the attainment of the important object he had held in view\ 

12. Accordingly, those j)rovision.s of the legislature which render the 
zemindars and their inferior local agents responsible for the communication of 
early intelligence of serious public offences were strictly enforced, and were 
specially applied in bringing to account putwarees, munduls, and other village 
zemindarec officers in wJiosc respective villages burglaries and thefts had occur- 
red without being punctually reported at the thanas, these classes of people 
appearing to possess the means of rendering the most efficient aid to the police 
which the state of the country is capable of affording. 

13. It is to the effects of such measures, I am of opinion, tliat the number of 
burglaries officially reported (which has been increasing in so ctnisiderable a ratio 
for the last six years) has now risen to tlie great amount exhibited by the 
quarterly statements last transmitted from this Ollice. 

14. It would of course be diflicult to advam*e tlie positive assertion that the 
whole of the recent increase in (question is to be thus explained ; and it would be 
far more difficult to as.sert that even with this increase thes reports of burglaries 
obtained through the })oli(*e of this disti*ict do not still considerably fall short of 
the number of cases in whicli those offoiuMvs acfually occur. 

16. T am fully aware of the deficiencies in ]K)int of honesty, ability, and 
activity in the characters of those classes of men who usually suppl^*^ the situ- 
ations of police daroglias, and on whom w'e iinisl so mncli depend for a knowledge 
of the real extent of thepre valence of criminal offences; w'hile it is almost 
impossible to procure iiieii of su])crior cliarncter and attainments to fill situations 
wherein they are cheeretl and excited by no prospect of desirable advancement, 
and where any display of superior ability usually procures for them a removal to 
a similar office, of no additional emolument, but of much additional trouble and 
difficulty. And niy owui experience tcaclies me that in this district in particular 
the difficulty now noticed must very often occasion the necessity of conferring 
the charge of a ihaiia jurisdiction upon a man entitled, either by his honesty 
or his ability, to scarcely any degree of public confidence. • m 

l(>. T3ufc itvith respect to that increase in the mimbor of a Jtefxain class of 
public olTcmces, wdiich it is now my object to explain, if it appears indisputable 
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that of a coiisidoral)h\ portion of those offences in net util occnrreneo no infornin- 
tion was hith<M*to obtained by the ollieers of the Govern men t, ii was clearly tli(» 
first effectual step that could be taken towards their suppression to ^niove 
such a defect. And if the enlargement of the extent of our informalloii has 
not altogether failed of its natural eonsetpiencc in being followed up by an 
increase, in some degree prop ortionate, in the number of a pi>reIiensioiis, the 
‘police must in coiisoqiionce have been put into greater activiiy, and the 2)ro- 
bability of an increase having taktm place in the number^f olTeuces actually 
Iierpetrated is tlihs considerably diminished. 

17. To enable you to form an accurate judgment upon this point as far as 
respects the half-year during wdiicli the district has been under my clnirge, 
I have the hoi/or to submit (in enclosure No. 1) a statement of the number of 
burglaries and thefts reported through tlie police during the last six months, aud 
of the number of olTenders w'ho have been appw'honded. 

18. From this statement you will iierccive that the number of persons 
apprehended on charges of burglary and theft within the last six months, and 
who have been either sentenced to punishment, committed to the court of circuit, 
or required to give security for their good conduct (consequently who a])pear to 
have been seized on no groundless imputation!, is 21 G. In this place I purposely 
state the number of apprehended offenders falling under the denominations of 
thieves and burglars collectively, because, as far as iny experience goes, these 
classes of offenders appear to be in general, in this district at least, precisely tlie 
same descri))tion of people who are jjuilty of burglary one day and of simple 
theft the next, and who, in determining in the one case to proceed in their purjiosc 
by waiting for the advantage of unclosed door, or by the unlying of a string, 
and iiif the other by culling or breaking the string, or removing j)ai*t of a miscr- 
ahlc grass wall, are usually swayed by some adventitious circumstance of Imdlity. 
scarcely less likely to be in favour of the latter than the former ])i*o(*css. 

19. From the statement wdiich is herewit h submitted in enclosure No. 2, 
you wdll perceive how great a number both of the burglaries and siirqile llicfLs 
comprised in the Statement N<i. 1 come under tlie denomination of the offence of 
eattle-stcaling. 

29. This pavtieuLnr species of theft, either attemled with burglary or otlier- 
W'ise, appears to me to be far the most serious that prevails in ibis distni^t, 
whether view'ed in reference to the mischief whicli tlie off’ence itself in evc^ry 
individual instance, occasions, or to the persevering and determined character of 
the offenders. The jjarty in whose house any other description of theft or 
burglary has been coniniitt(‘d usually finds himself subject to a loss of no more 
than a few pieces of coarse cloth, his bill-hook, or his weed-hook, and occasionally 
a brass ])ot, or some articles of a similar value, which, however useful and 
necessary for his convenience, can cpiickly at a small expense be again }3rovided. 
But when a ryot is plundered of the cattle wdiicli draw his plough, he finds liiui- 
i^elf suddenly despoiled not only of the most valuable property he possesses, but 
at the same lime of the indispensable means of his applicat ion of that industry 
upon wdiicli rests his sole dejjendenco for the subsistence of himself and his 
family. With much diflieully, and too commonly by incurring a serious and 
harassing debt, he may after a time succeed in supplying the place of the 
property lie has lost; but incamvhilc the regular season for tillage has possibly 
passed aw^ay uneiiiployed, and the time of harvest approaches, without bringing 
to him that produce wdiich is absolutely essential to tlie satisfaction of his own 
wants and the demands of his landlord. I need hardly attempt to" describe the 
w^rcichedness incident to such a case of misfortune or point to the possibility 
that its unhappy victim may be driven by the workings of despair to a recourse 
to the practice of that very system of depredation upon others wdiich has already 
proved so fatal to himself. 

21. Nor is the character of the offenders in these cases less flagrant and 
formidable than the offence itself is mischievous and desolating. Cattle-stealers 
in this quarter are usually no insulated individuals driven by occasional misery 
and distress to seek the means of life' by the plunder of their neighbour, but 
arc men of decided habits of depravity, w’lio systematicallj^ follow theft as a 
profession, w'ho carry on their trade of plunder on a wide scale, and in 

regular and exitended associations. The police very recently effected the appre- 
hension of several members of an association of this dt‘scriptioiJ, which spread 
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\lie range of its depredations < 5 ^uite across a considerably portion of this zillah, 
from the district of Dinagepore into the territory of neez Bebar. 


Tlir- principal^ encouragement to the offence now lyider consideration 
appearing to be the facility acquired by the offenders in the disposal of their stolen 
proiJerty, and extreme difficulty being experienced, even in cases wherein the 
property was ultimately found, in tracing it satisfactorily to the actual thief, so 
as to render it the means of his conviction, (a difficulty greatly enhanced by * 
the artful practiccr^ resorted to by many of these offender,^ of making their 
plunder pass tbrougli various hands, among the members of their own association, 
before it should be disposed of to an innocent person). Some niensiiros seemed to 
be called for calculated to render the sale of stolen cattle a transaction of greater 
difficulty and hazard. With this view in April last some arrangements were 
made, directed, through the intervention of the headmen of the villages and 
the zemindareo superintendents of the hats, to the object of restraining the 
indiscriminate sale of cattle either at the public fairs or in the villages, by 
persons who should be unable to give any satisfactory account of the means and 
manner by which they had come into their possession. 


23. I hope that this measure has been attended with salutary effects. In 
the months of May and June, you will observe that the number of reported 
cases of cattle- stealing has somewhat decreased. In July and August it has 
diminished much more, the number of cases of this description reported 
during these months being, in July, 12 with burglary 
and 18 without burglary, and in August 12 with burglary 
and 10 without burglary.* And though the reports of 
the police do not usually appear to me to furnish very 
satisfactory data upon which to ground an opinion on 
such subjects, yet all the information w'hich I have received through other 
channels leads me to believe that in this instance they exhibit no unfair estimate 
of the ratio in wdiich the prevalence of the offence in question has actually 
decreased. 


• In September have boon 
reported ei^ht eases attiMid- 
ed with burglary and four 
cases without burglary. 


24. The extent of these observations Laving already exceeded the limits which 
I had at their commencement proposed to assign to them, I am induced to make 
this an occasion of attempting a rather more full elucidation of my subject than 
I had originally contemplated, and to x)rocecd now briefly to notice some of 
the causes w hich principally operate in extending the prevalence of the crimes 
of burglary and theft in this district. And J the more readily touch upon these 
considerations because the leading causes to which the extent of these crimes 
is chiefly to be ascribed appear to me to be such as operate in a similar manner 
in contributing to the prevalence of dacoity in this district, to which the atten- 
tion of Government has so recently been attracted ; those descriptions of persons 
who are occasionally led to the perpetration of this latter crime, with the excep- 
tion of the principal ringleaders of gangs (and of those robbers who occasionally, 
though now rarely, appear in the northern parts of the district, know n by the 
name of Keeehucks), appearing to me to be precisely the same who on more 
ordinary occasions resort to the commission of burglary and theft. 

26. I beg leave here to observe that as my inexperience with respect to the 
state of other districts of Bengal renders me incompetent to form any comparison 
between iheiu and this zillah in regard to the actual prevalence of public 
offences within their respective limits, I do not propose to hold any such com- 
parison in view in stating the causes which appear to mo to contribute to extend 
the prevalence of public crimes in Bungpore. In consequence, without cither 
admitting or denying that the extent of heinous offences is, in proportion to the 
extent and population of the jurisdiction, greater in this than in other districts, 
it will be my object to notice su^ causes as appear to me actually to operate in 
producing crime in tliis zillah, without reference to the existence of the same 
causes or the degree of theit operation in producing similar effects in other parts 
of Bengal. 

26. First , — The principal cause to which I am inclined to ^Aribute the 
frequency of public offences throughout this zillah, and one whicliiias formerly 
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been noticed by Mr. Sisson, is the dispersed manner in which the habitations ol 
the people, formed of the most slender materials, are scattered over the whole 
face of the country. Villages in this district arc comparatively speaking oELceed- 
ingly rare ; and the term inouzah here, instead of being accurately constrtTcd as a 
village, ratlier corresponds to what in European language wo should denominate 
a- parish. The house of a ryot with the huts of his two or three dependents, under 
, 'the denominations of parjas or shikmi ryots, usually compose the whole of a 
h imlet, which ia concealed from external view by bamboos^^md brushwood, and 
is surrounded on all sides by the land comprised wdthin the limits of the ryot's 
cultivation. 

27. It is manifest that such a dispersion of the dwellings of the inhabitants 
of the district is necessarily attended with iu conveniences of the most serious 
nature in reference to the state of its police. 

In the first place it renders the seclusion of a ryot of depraved and lawdcss 
habits, with dependents of liis own choice and character, from the intimate society 
of his neighbours, a matter of no more than common occurrence, and thus afEords 
to the private conduct and movements of himself and his agents all the secrecy 
wliicli til e evil nature of his plans and practices may require without necessarily 
exposing him, on account of the privacy o:: his mode ot life, to any particular degree 
of suspicion. In consequence it must <d‘ten happen that an individual of this 
description may continue for years in tlie practice of the most serious offences, 
without liaviug afforded in the general tenor of his conduct, as vieivcd by his 
neighbours, any ground of suspicion or impeachment. 

Ill the second place it tends in the highest degree to facilitate the conceal- 
ment of tlio occurrence of public olTenccs, the early observation of neighbours 
being so much excluded from one of the little clusters of huts above described 
as to be rarely likely to conclude w^herc an offence, such as burglary for instance, 
has been committed, before the sufferer had an opportunity of arranging his 
measures for concealing it, with no other accessories than his owui immediate 
dependents and connections, on whose silence he may very safely and surely rely. 

In tlic third place it is manifest that the disposition of the dw^ellings of the 
inhabitants now refeiTed to must hold out powerful temptations to xduiider, both 
to the robber and the thief, by presenting in every direction a variety of insulated 
and solitary habitations, wdierc the imaginable cdianees of resistance to a night 
attack, or the probabilities of seasonable alarm and timely ])ursuit attending 
the commission of a silent theft, arc circumscribed within such narrow limits. 

28. And hero I beg leave particularly to attract your attention to the formid- 
able obstacles which the local arrangement of the habitations in this district 
must inevitably oi)pose to the efficient o])eralion of almost any system of village 
w^tEtch, such as lias at any time been organized under the sanction of Government, 
to serve the purpose of a preventive jiolice. 

29. The extension of the ehowkedaree system, framed under Eegulation 
XIII of 1813, for the municipal police of the towns and cities, so as to embrace 
within the scope of its operation the w hole population of a district, is a measure 
w'hich I am informed has been resorted to in some neighbouring zillahs. Setting 
aside for the xircsent the objection which would, I apprehend, arise to the adop- 
tion of this measure in this district from the poverty of the great body of the 
population, and supposing it to be found a practicable expedient, it cannot be 
doubted that here as elsewhere the introduction of such a measure would, in the 
first instance at least, be productive of the most pow^crful effects, in amelioration 
of the state of the police, by adding largely to ^the means of the discovery and 
apprehension of offenders, and by affording employment to a great portion of those 
vdio from want of any regular means of livelihood arc now led into depraved and 
illicit courses. But it is clear that it would be utterly impracticable to render such 
a system adequate to the yrotoetion by watch of a population occupying dw'ellings 
dispersed, as they hav'c been above described to be in this district, without multi- 
plying its n^g/nts, and with them its expense, to such an extent as no public commu- 
nity could be capable of bearing. 
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30. These considerations have probably had their "weight in deterring the 
several Magistrates who have of late years succeeded each other in the charge of 
this district from suggesting the adoption of any such arrangement as that now 
referred to in the zillah of Rungpore, and in inducing tliem ro countenance and 
enforce, by more or less direct interference, the sj'stem of niglitly watch by 
rotation, known here by the name of the golburidee, the plan of whidi is alread v 
known to you, and has been fully explained to Government by Mr. Sisson. T • 
myself among other';?? have been thus influenced, and under a strong sense of the 
inadequacy of the unaided efTorts of the regular police to give any eJfectual check 
to the offences of burglary and theft, have endeavoured to ensure for them some 
substantial assistance from the exertions of the golbundee watcji. At the same 
time I cannot deny that the strict enforcement of this system appears in some 
points of view to be liable to very forcible objections. 

31. The institution has been said to have been originally organized to serve 
the purpose of a levy en masse for the protection of the country from the invasions 
and ravages of subjects of the foreign states lying on the northern frontier, to 
which it was frequently exj)Osod while under the Mogul Government, in conse- 
quence of the yearly secession of the authorilios and protective force of that 
Government to Moorshedabad from an apprelinesion of ibc bad effects of this 
climate during the rainy season. And it was first, I believe, enforced with a view 
to the benefit of the police by Mr. John Rees in 1809, and subsequently more 
perfectly modelled by Mr. Sisson. 

32. There can be little doubt that a system ensuring fhe niglitly and 
vigilant watch of a man from every house in the district, that is of at least ouc- 
cighth of the whole population, w^oiild go very far tow^ards the su)>pres!iion of 
heinous offences of every description. Rut it cannot he matter of surprise lhat 
the ryot who has toiled all the day should think it hard to be called on to 
relinquish the natural comfort of repose under his own domestit? roof, and to take 
his tour of duty at the ])ublic walchhouse all the night. And I cannot deny 
that, as far as my observation goes, the great mass of tlic peasantry of the 
country (many of wfiom find themselves required to watch every nighty appear to 
regard the institution which calls upon them for such heavy sacrifices as a system 
productive of grievance, far overbalancing the danger to W'hich their scanty 
portion of household property may bo exjioscd from the prevalence of those 
offences which it is the object of that institution to su])X>res.s. As far as the 
expedient of giving rewards for the apprehension of offenders caught in the act, 
or with the property, can meet the obstacle which hence arises to opiiose the 
efficiency of the system, there can be no doubt that the countenance of the 
institution must be productive of infinite advantage. Ihit while every Magistrate 
must, 1 should think, deem such an atlemjit worth the trial, still, adverting to the 
extreme apathy and indolence on such subjects which mark the character of 
the inhabitants of tliis district, 1 am much inclined to doubt the great extent 
of the success of this expedient, unless tlie distributed rewards w^ere made so 
considerable as to form objects of temptation, dangerous to the safety and character 
of innocent persons ; and on reference to the circular orders upon the subject of 
the golbundee w'atch which are recorded in the fouzdarce office of this zillah, 
I do not find that any one Magistrate of late years has failed to discover the 
absolute necessity of most peremptory and constantly repeated interpositions of 
authority, tlyough the police daroghas, the zemindars, and all the gradation of their 
dependent officers, in order to continue the operation of the s 3 ’^.stem. In the 
necessity for this resort to incessant coercion through such a train of agents, 
called on to impel each other to the requisite activity, there aiises a fertile source 
of evil, which the utmost efforts of the most active Magistrate can hardly be 
adequate to cheek. In the most favourable slate of the system it must often 
hajipen that a ryot will for a night or two at least fail to rex^air to his appointed 
watch. He then feels himself a delinquent, placed at the mercy of the miindul and 
every other zcmindarec officer of the village, and this mercy he will too frequently 
find it expedient to xmrehase. The mundul in whose village the golbundee w atch 
lias occasionally been (as it often will be) defective, is in a similar manner thrown 
upon the mercy of any of his suxicriors in the zemindarce esfabljjfhment, or of 
any officer of police wffio chances to visit his hamlet. I need hardly suggest what 
a wide field is in this manner titfown open for oppression and eorrqx^tion. To 
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anticipate and prevent sUch consequences, as far as circumstances will admit, is a 
most important and imperious duty on the part of every Magistrate, who in the 
present state of things is induced to keep the institution now referred to inkorcc. 
I shall not fail to act under the strongest impression of the importance of this 
duty. But it has appeared to me in the highest degree proper that I should hero 
^tate the extreme dilficulties with which its due fulAlment has to contend, and the 
• Noto.-^^YiCi institution in this district termed the *'zun- prospects of mischief which im- 

joemhuntlco zamineo a is distinct from the (rolbundee. It 
requires that every ei^ht neighbours tVirouKhout the dis- 


trict be mutually security for each other’s i)ersonal appear- 
ance whensoever or wheresoever it may bo required. These 
eivht persons may cluince to be the same who are associated 
ill one golhiindeo, orlihoy may not. Though the institution 
does not profess to embrace any further Ilircct object than 
security for every individual's personal appearance, yet a 
person of bad character is one always likely, sooner or later, 
to find the necessity of ahscoiidirig. and the becoming such a 
person’s security is in consequence attended with its pro- 
portionate share of risk. Independently also of this con- 
sideration, the ziinjeerabundec zaminee is generally regarded 
as to a certain degree involving the character of the surety 
in the conduct of the individual for whose appearance Vio 
is responsible. Thus it is dilficalt for a person of bad 
character to obtain his place in the zurijccrahundee, and 
when he altogether fails to do so this circumstance marks 
him as an object of (caution and suspicion to his neighbours. 
The advantages attendant on this system appear to be fully 
appreciated by all ninks of the peojile, and I think they are 
of great importante^ I have therefore exerted myself to 
keep up the system in full operation *, aiul as a mciasuro sub- 
sidiary to it, 1 have recently r(5qiiired statements to be made 
of the number of families now comprised within each village 
throughmit the district, at the same time issuing instruc- 
tions prohibiting the landholders and farmers of every des- 
cription fram Iiercafh'r allowing any stranger to 5iottle 
within their respective estates without giving information 
■ :hbouring 


of it to the neigh 


thniiadar, with a communication 


of whatever they may tliemselyes have learnt of the new 


settler’s previous chanu.'ter, and of the causo and manner of 
his quitting his foniior residence. 


pose the abs'dluto necessity, while 
they must often elude the possi- 
ble efficacy of its constant and 
most vigilant observance.* 

33. tSecond . — The extreme 

poverty of a large portion of the 
inhabitants appears to me to be a 
cause of the prevalence of public 
offences remarkably extensive in 
its operation in this district ; and 
I have been more particularly 
led to refer to it in this liglit, 
from adverting to the very 
small value of the spoil whicn 
is usually carried off in cases 
of the occurrence of burglary or 
theft. The average amount of 
the loss of property sustained in 
each of 855 (out of the 1,014 
cases of burglary and theft 
reported within the last six 
months) being no more than 1 
A thief. 


rupee 4 annas. A thief, who 
steals at the simple instigation 
of rapacity might reasonably bo expected to cast his views to some quarter which 
might hold out the prospect of a profitable spoil sufficient by its value to bear 
some proportion to tlie magnitude of the crime and consequent risk by which he 
is to obtain it. But he W’ho steals from the pressure of immediate want must be 
often satisfied with the prospect of such a booty, quickly procured, which may 
barely supply him with the means of a few days* subsistence. 


34. Of the circumstances which appear to contribute to multiply the number 
of instances of extreme poverty in tliis zillah, one which seems to me to be 
deserving of notice, although the actual extent of its operation cannot by 
any means be accurately estimated without the aid of far more satisfactory data 
than I can command, is — 

The excess of the ratio in which the population of the district appears within 
the last thirty years to have increased, above that of the increase of the produce 
of cultivation within the same period. 


I find from a letter of Mr. McDowall (formerly Collector of Bungpore), dated 
28th August 1789, that the population of this district was at that time estimated 
by him to amount to 450,000 souls. Dr. Buchanan rates the population of this 
zulah in 1809 at 2,700,000. I know not upon what data Mr. McDowalFs compu- 
tation is founded, and consequently am unable to form a judgment of the degree 
of accuracy which is to be attributed to it, and which appears to be at least 
questionable ; but supposing it to be considerably under-rated, the amount of the 
population at the time at which it was framed, and assuming that the actual 
number of inhabitants at that time in the district might even have been more 
correctly estimated at 700, OlX) than the amount he has stated, still a comparison 
of that calculation with the estimate ' formed by Dr. Buchanan will exhibit the 
result that within the periods of the formation of these two estimates the popu- 
lation of this district has increased in the ratio of 27 to 7 ; and as the increase is 
at this time unquestionably advancing in rapid progres.s, that population (in refer- 
ence to the estimates above noticed) may bo taken between the years 1789 and 
1817 to have been fully quadrupled. 
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On obtaining a rougli estimate of the annual produce’ yielded some of the 

No-ne.— foVotving comparative statement exhibits the increase 

^ which appears to have taken place in the gross produce of the uaris oi rue 

several estates named in it between the period of the forma- district at the present 
tion of the decennial settlement and the present time. day,* and comparing it 

. . . -o r"~ 1 " with the assets which 

s those estates were csti-** 

. matdBLamniatly to yield 

s i 2 0^1 al)out the time of the 

MK OP Estate. |g ^*^^2 . §*^ -'3 *^5 formation of the decen- 

. Sis'®! S®©‘3 settlement, I do 

si=^S ^2^1 • la not find that the pro- 

15 a a S o-S isl *S5 duce of the lands com- 

^ ^ ^ prised in this district, 

Rs. Rs. Uh. Rs. viewed in the average, 

irbund 80,700 32.000 1 , 12.700 2 . 2 .' 5 . 0(40 appears to have during 

idah 22.000 10.000 .32,000 1,07.000 the intermediate period 

Oppore C0,l)00 20,0()0 80,000 1,2.3,000 hf'pn rnni'h if at nil 

Muecyah ... 4i.ooo lo.ooo 5i.ooo i,;t7.ooo ^ murn, ir ar an, 

thurma 22.600 10.000 32.O00 I 6 . 3 .o(K) niore tiiim (loubJea. 

uroe 43,041 20,058 70,000 ; 1 , 28,000 The increase in the 

jK)pulation of this zillah 

Total ... 3.09.162 1,22,037 4,30,700 j 8,67,000 WOuld thus appear tO 

J bo dcAle of tliat which 

naimot take urxjn mo to say that tho roiirfi ostimatf^s hero piven has taken place in the 


Name op Estate. 

Jumma assessed* at 
the decenuia settle- 
meat. 

Estimated profits re- 
maining to the ze- 
mindar at the time 
of the decennial set- 
tlement. 

Total estimated pro- 
duce of the estate 
at the time of the 
decennial settlement. 

• 

Estimated produce of 1 
the estate in 1816-17.' 

Enharbund 

Rs. 

80,700 

Rs. 

32.000 

R.S. 

1,12.700 

Rs. 

2,2.3.0(40 

Fatladah 

22.000 

10.000 

32,000 

1,07,(400 

Siirooppore 

C(»,1)00 

20,0(W ■ 

80,000 

1,2.3,000 

Kukanecynh 

44,000 

10,000 

54.fM)0 

1,.37.000 

Munthunnu 

22.6(t0 

10.000 

32,000 

6.3.0(K) 

Koonrtic 

48,941 

26,058 

70.000 

1,28,000 

Futtuhpore 

36,021 

1.3,979 

60.000 

80,(i00 

Total 

3.09,162 

1,22,037 

4,30,700 

8,67,000 


I cannot take nrxm mo to say that tho roii|?h estimates hero piven has taken place lU the 
are perfectly accurate, but they are prubabty sufllcieiitly so for my Drodnee of its cnlti 
present purpose. x 

vation within nearly 

the same period. But even supposing the preponderance of the former above 
the latter to bo in a ratio considerably less than the above statements exhibit, 
still it must appear to be sufficient to have created a very considerable pressure 
of the extent of the population upon the limits of the means of subsistence ; and 
this pressure, in a country w^here the strongest stimulus, notliing in fact short of 
absolute want, is requisite to urge a cultivator to move one mile from his native 
village in quest of new or more ample means of industry and subsistence, must 
have operated very severely in straitening the eircumstances of the lower orders 
in the most populous parts of the district, and greatly multiplied instances of 
individual povorfy. 


2nd. — Another cause contributing to extend the pressure of poverty in 
this zillah may, I think, ho found in the almost universal prevalence among the 
inhabitants of many populous parts of the district of a habitual consumption of 
opium, a practice originally adopted, and even now perhaps generaliy indulged, 
with the mere view of protecting the constitution from tne bad effects of the 
dampness of the climate. This practice is not only, when regarded in the most 
extended view, to a certain degree injurious to the fortunes of the whole of 
the lower orders, by adding to their necessary wants, but is one which, from the 
very exhilarating and grateful nature of its temporary effects, must necessarily 
be expected, in an immense number of individual instances, to degenerate in 
absolute excess. In no instance can excess in the indulgence of such a habit fail 
to draw after it a train of most ruinous and degrading consequences. It is 
alike injurious to the physical and moral powers of man ; and in whatever 
station in liie it may find its victim, it almost certainly entails upon him a 
degradation of character and derangement of all regular plans and means of 
life. But when its iiiilucnce has fallen upon a man of the common or lower orders 
in society, as it at once incapacitates and disinclines him for the pursuits of 
honest industry, it cannot fail quickly to subdue him to the miseries of poverty, 
with a mind ill prepared to restrain him from seeking an alteration of those 
miseries by the ready and tempting expedient of preying upon the fruits of his 
neighbour’s toil. 

3rd. — The great proportion which Mussulmans compose of' the aggregate 
amount of the population of the district may be cited as circumstance 
calculated to augment the lists, both of cases of penury and of ins+^nces of vice 
and depravity. I need not here explain the points in the Mussulman character, 
as compared with that of the Hindoo, in reference to which this statement is 
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thus adduced. It is weH known that, as compared with their Hindoo neighbours, 
the Mussulmans are proverbially imprudent and extravagant ; aud it is, I believe, 
generally admitted that they are at the same time far more addicted to profhgacy 
aud vice. * • 

35. The contiguity of parts of Morung and Bhootan, and of the 

Jerritory of neez Behar, is a circumptance tending to encourage the prevalence of 
•public crimes in certain portions of this district, w^ch has already been most fully 
brought before t]r6 notice of Government by Mr. Sisson, whg has described the 
peculiarities of the irregular frontiers, dividing those states from the Oompany'a 
territorjr in this district so as to leave no room for the necessity of any further 
elucidation of the ready means of escaping detection, and consequent encouragement 
to depredation, which they must pecossarily hold out to public offenders of every 
description, whether our own subjects or inhabitants of the adjacent territories 
beyond the reach of our authority. With regard to neez Behar in particular, 
there can be no doubt that its local situation in relation to this district must ever, 
while it continues the scene of anarchy and misrule exhibited under its present 
system of government, prove an insurmountable obstacle to the eifectual improve- 
ment of the police in those thanas of Bungpore which lie adjacent to its 
boundary. If additional notices were requisite to establish this point I might 
state that while filling the office of Commissioner in Cooch Behar I held for a 
time the seals of the judicial courts of the Bajah of that territory. There 
was scarcely one of the several gangs of dacoits which were apprehended and 
brought before ^ for examination which did not clearly appear to have its 
established connections within the borders of this district, in concert with whom 
its depredations were carried on indiscriminately in Bungpore and Cooch Behar. 

36: These appear to me to be the primary causes of tho prevalence of public 
crimes operating extensively in tliis district. Others, I am aware, have also been 
cited to account for the same ciTects, and these have been attributed by 
Mr. Halhed in his letter of the 30th June 1816— 

1st. — To the enormous oppressions and exactions, attended with personal 
violence, practised by the landholders over their tenants, and 
reducing them to such severe straits as to drive them to the commis- 
sion of crimes for tho means of making good the rent demanded 
of them. 

2nd. — To the number and various descriptions of vagrants who infest tho 
district under the general denomination of bazeegurs. 

37. With respect to the latter of these topics I must confess that if the 
description of vagrants referred to do now generally infest this zillali in the 
manner thus described, the officers of its police have failed in their duty in a 
degree even far beyond what my suspicions can attribute to them ; for since I have 
held charge of my present office not one individual falling under any of the 
denominations of bazeegurs enumerated by Mr. Halhed has been brought before 
me under the charge or suspicion of a public offence ; and yet the peculiarities of 
their mode of life, which separate them from the bulk of tho community, appear to 
render them very likely objects for suspicion to light on. I should be far more 
disposed to look to the number of itinerant Mussulman f ukeers, who wander about 
the district under the cloak of a devotee's profession, for an account of many of 
the most heinous offences which are committed. A band of dacoits is rarely 
apprehended in which one at least of this description of vagrants docs not appear 
to have acted an enterprising part. 

38. With regard to the other cause of the prevalence of public offences 
above referred to — the subject of the relative condition of the ryots and tho 
landholders of this district, is a very comprehensive one ; and many considerations 
present themselves to be weighed in determining the accuracy of a conclusion 
which would exhibit this zillah to be pre-eminent among the districts of Bengal 
in displaying the picture of misery and crime springing from the triumph of 
power and rapacity over unoffending weakness. 

39. That here, as in every part of every Asiatic country, the powerful will 
seek to oppress Uie weak ; that hero as elsewhere the charaoieristic timidity and 
indolence of jl peasant of Bengal, conspiring with every unfavourable circumstance 
of his conditmn to lead him to submit to wrong without seeking redress, often 
serves to invite the ready hand of rapacity to its prey, aud to stimulate it to new 
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anti repealed aggression, are positions wliich will not readily admit of a doubt. 
But the point is, arc lawless oppression, violence, and exaction on the part of the 
landlw)ldeivs in this district towards the peasantry practised to such surpassing extent 
or exced^ as, from the extraordinary intensity of their pressure tipon the condition 
of the lower orders, to be deemed peculiarly characteristic of the internal state of 
the zillah of Ilungpore, and to form a speciahprimary cause of the prevalence of 
public crimes within its limits? A more reference to the character of the peasantry 
of most parts of ^lis district, who have on several occasion^ evinced a very 
turbulent disposition, and who apnear generally to possess a far less than ordinary 
degree of that spirit of abject and. silent submission which is found so predomi- 
nantly to .prevail throughout the province of Bengal, would alone be sumcient to 
urge me to question the correctness of such a position. * 

40. That illegal cesses and demands upon the ryots, coining under 

the denominations of kurcha of various descriptions, are very generally 
exacted throughout this district, is not to be denied. But this is oidy a partial, 
however prominent, feature of the subject. To form with any prospect of 
accuracy and certainty full estimate of the actual state of the relations subsisting 
in tliis district between the landlord and tenant, and the mode and extent of 
the influence of those relations upon the condition of the latter, a variety of topics 
must be admitted for discussion, involving many points which can only be aseer* 
tained by very careful and minute investigation. And for my own part I eon-' 
sidor these to be so numerous and various, that 1 am unwilling to give any decided 
opinion on the subject without having had the opportunity I hitherto bera 

unable to take of ascertaining by personal observation the actual state of things 
in different parts of the mofussil. 

41. My present impression, however, is that the most severe pressure at this 
time felt by the ryots of this district is that which proceed.s fnnn the use or abuse 
to which the landludders, especially the farmers, apply their right of measurement, 
a right which the indeflpite extent of the jotes occuijied by the ryots in almost 
every part of the district renders peculiarly obnoxious to them, but to the exer- 
cise of which, on the part of the zeiuiiidars and farmers, the promulgation of 
Kegulation V of 1812 must, I think, be admitted to have of late years given an 
uncommon and, as affecting the ryots, a most baneful activity. 

42. The extremely defective mode in which the decennial settlement was 
formed in this district defined and ascertained no one point except the specific 
jumma of revenue w^hich each estate was to yield to Government. With respect 
to relative rights subsisting between the landholder and cultivator, all was left 
utterly vague and indefinite ; and the enactments of the legislature, which 
prescribed the consolidatiou of all the dcmajids of the landholder upon tho 
cultivator into one specific assul jumma, appear to have been altogether neglected. 

43. The introduction of the system of the perpetual settlement had on the 
one hand communicated to the cultivator the right of emancipation from all 
demands in the shape of abwab or kurcha ; on the other hand, it had left to tho 
landholder the right of ascertaming by measurement the actual extent of each 
ryot’s cultivation, and assessing it accordingly, under a conformity with the estab- 
lished perguunah rates. 

44. In this district it so happened that the endeavours of the landholders to 
under-rate the extent of their several estates, with tho view of obtaining more 
easy terms in tlie adjustment of their settlement with the Government, had been 
remarkably successful. But while tlie aggregate calculation of the extent of tho 
lands comprised within each laiidliolder’s estate w'as thus under-rated, the same 
was the case witli regard to tlio calculated extent of each ryot’s cultivation, as it 
stood ill the village register ; and almost every ryot in the district lield the 
cultivation of a much greater extent of land than that upon which Lis nominal 
rent was levied. 

45. The apprehension, however, of exposing tliemselvos to an enhancement 
of the demands of the State upon their respective zemindarecs 6y a measure- 
ment of the lands hold by their tenants (which in publishing tbp actual extent of 
each component part of their several estates would liave also disclogea the aggre- 
gate extent of the estates themselves,) for a considerable period restrained the 
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landholders from availing themselves of the right of measurement ; and they 
were at the same time willing, by any temporary saciifice, to secure the con- 
tinuance of the system of coll<?cting those various dues and cesses fallingyiuder 
the various denominations of kurclia, bheekuu, maugun, <&c., &c., which the 
legislature had prescribed. 

46. The ryots, on the other hand, regarded no sacrifice short of absolute and 
Immediate ruin to be so formidable and calamitous as that of submitting their 
respective jotes tf the scrutiny of a measurement ; while tjicy either remained 
for a time in partial ignorance of the scope of the loss, requiring the abolition 
of all demands advanced in the shape of abwab or kurcha, of whatever deno- 
mination, or did not immediately appreciate, as the legislature had contemplated, 
the value of their emancipation from those demands. 

47. Hence arose a kind of tacit compromise of their respective rights 
between the landholder and tenant, the former refraining for the present from the 
exercise of his right of measuring the extent of the latter’s tillage, and the latter 
continuing still to pay his quota of the various dues which the law had 
authorized him to withhold. 

48. r need hardly say that this state of things left open a wide field for 
contention between the landholder and the ryot, to bo occupied on the first 
occasion of extraordinary stimuhis either to the one party or the other. 

49. Such occasions in cases of individual interest must frequently have 
occurred, and must always have been injurious to both parties, and usually 
utterly ruinous ro the ryot, who was the weaker. But such an occasion of general 
influence and extent throughout nearly the whole district presented itself in the 
promulgation of Itcgulation V of 1812, and the misconstructions to which it was 
liable ; and thcj consc(iuonccs have for those few years past been pressing with a 
daily accumulating weight uiDon the condition of the peasantry. 

50. Bric'fly to exemplify some of these consequences. A landholder or farmer 
adverting to the right of forming new engagements with his ryots, conveyed to 
him, as he apprehends, by the regulation above quoted, notices the great extent of 
a certain ryot’s tillage, and demands of liim an enhanced rent. The ryot 
resists, and probably menaces the assertion of liis right to exoneration 
from the landholder’s constant demands of abwab and kurcha. The land- 
holder or tlie farmer, however, })ro(;ecds to prc])are, or at least threaten, to 
subject the ryot’.s jote to a regular measurement. If the ryot prove sturdy 
in his defiance, the threat is followed by the deed; ;the measurement affords 

g rounds for an enbancenient ])rob.ably very far exceeding that which the ryot 
ad previously rejected ; and his failure in the satisfaction of this new 
demand, backed as it is by tlie authority of a measurement, is quickly followed 
by a legal or illegal ejectment, that is by immediate and decisive ruin. But in 
vfcry many cases the ryot, in alarm at the bare mention of the word “jeereeb,” 
is in the first instance induct'd, sometimes by the aid of fair, somefimes of unfair 
means, to sign an agreement for the payment of an enhanced rent. His land 
is thus rescued from the dreaded measurement. No more for the present is said 
of his resistance to the demands of “maugun taugun,” and ho remains in his 
jote, though upon worse terms tlian formerly. 

61. Now the question occurs, whether in such a case as that last suggested 
(to say nothing of those cases, few as they arc, wherein no enhancement of rent 
has taken place), the ryot, in thus acceding to the illegal imposts (the maugun 
taugun) of the landlord, subjects himself to so hard a lot, that is to the payment 
of so heavy a sum as would fall to his share, were the land which he cultivated 
assessed according to its measured extent, and all demands upon him for abwab 
and kurcha at once and hand Jide abolished, the fact being fairly considon^d 
that, generally speaking, every ryot in the district cultivates a portion of land 
very greatly exceeding in many instances — I believe more than double — the 
quantity for which he stands rated in the village register, 

62. I can entertain no doubt of the general answer which should be made 
to this question ; but to give an accurate and detailed solution of it would be 
extremely dilficull, if not altogether impo.ssible, without a careful use of the 
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'means afforded by sueh op])ortunitics of personal obscryation in various parts of 
tbe interior of tlic district as I have not yet been able to command. And at all 
3vent55 Ihe extent of my remarks upon this subject will appear to have already, 
I apprehend, too greatly assisted to lengthen this address far beyond its due 
limits. 


ABSTRACT OP TABLES. 

Statement of burglaries and tlj^ts reported, antbof persons apprehended on charges 
of burglary or theft, in l^lah Hungpore between the \st January and ^Otk 
June 1817. 







Number con- 


Cases reported. 

Number of 
cases in which 
cattle was stolen. 

Number of 
csises in wliioh 
arrests were 
made. 1 

Number of 
persons arrested. 

vie tod, conimit- 
toil, or from 
wlioin security 
for Kood 
behaviour was 






deiuaiided. 

Burirlary ... 

595 1 

1 275 

58 

leo 

92 

Theft 


1 152 

110 

177 

124 

Total ... 

958 

427 

168 

337 

216 
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